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PEEFACE 

TO' 

THE     FIRST     EDITION. 


The  obeater  part  of  the  contents  of  this  book  have 
been  akeady  published  in  Medical  Journals,  or  in 
Hospital-Reports.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  wrong  in 
publishmg  them  again  in  this  form. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  book  contains  much,  if 
anything,  which  is  not  known  to  those  who  are  in  large 
surgical  practice,  or  familiar  with  surgical  literature ;  but 
it  is  not  intended  for  these.  Its  chief  piupose  will  be 
attained  if  it  be  useful  to  students  and  to  those  who 
have  too  few  opportimities  of  studying  surgery  in  either 
large  practice  or  large  books. 

Of  the  many  faults  in  the  book  of  which  I  am  con- 
scious, faxdts  of  both  matter  and  style,  none  seems  to 


X  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

me  greater  than,  the  apparent  disr^ard  of  the  works  of 
others.  I  beg  pardon  of  all  whom  I  may  thus  offend. 
I  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault  if  I  had  had 
time  for  reading  as  well  as  practice. 

Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  besides  relieving  me  of  the  usual 
troubles  of  an  editor,  has  done  what  he  can  in  an 
appendix  of  notes  to  amend  the  chief  of  my  defects. 


1  Habswoob  Pijlcb,  Hakoysb  SarABB: 

March  1S75. 
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CUNIOAL  LECTUEES  AND  ESSAYS. 


THE   VARIOUS  RISKS  OF  OPERATIONS 


LECTURE  I. 

Students  are  always  warned  against  a  devotion  to 
the  operating  theatre.  There  is  some  wisdom  in  the 
warning ;  but  it  is  very  generally  neglected.  The  reasons 
for  liking  to  see  operations  are  so  many  and  strong  and, 
for  the  most  part,  so  bad,  that  it  is  useless  to  argue  against 
them.  I  will  therefore  try  to  turn  to  good  use  your  taste 
for  operations,  by  trying  to  provoke  you  to  study  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  them  which  is  not  less  important  than 
the  art  of  operating — the  subject,  namely,  of  the  influence 
of  various  conditions  of  patients  on  the  consequences  of 
operations  performed  on  them.  You  hear  me  talk  in 
the  wards  of  bad  and  of  good  subjects  for  operation,  and 
of  greater  and  less  risks  of  life ;  and  in  one  case  I  express 
fears  of  the  effects  of  shock ;  in  another,  of  erysipelas ;  in 
another,  of  slow  and  imperfect  healing :  and  you  may 
fairly  ask  to  be  taught  what,  in  all  these  matters,  I  pro- 
fess to  know  or  believe .     In  this  and  some  following 
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lectures  I  will  try  to  teach  you ;  not  because  I  can  tell 
you  more  than  is  known  by  most  of  those  who  are  largely 
engaged  in  surgery,  but  because  I  cannot  refer  you  to 
any  book  in  which  you  may  leam  nearly  so  much  upon 
the  matter  as  you  ought  to  know.^ 

The  average  risk  of  life  from  the  effects  of  any  sur- 
gical operation  may  be  estimated  from  tables  such  as 
are  published  in  our  hospital-reports.  And,  if  an  opera- 
tion be  frequently  performed,  the  variations  of  its  risk 
in  each  sex  and  at  different  times  of  life  may  be  similarly 
estimated  as  averages.  But  it  is  not  within  the  capacity 
of  tables  to  supply  the  means  of  reckoning  the  variations 
of  risk  dependent  on  the  great  variety  of  personal  con- 
ditions that  we  have  to  do  with  among  the  sick.  Tables 
cannot  yet  tell  the  several  or  united  influences  of  dif- 
ferences of  constitution,  of  soimd  or  unsound  health,  of 
diseases  of  internal  organs,  of  race  and  temper  and  habits 
of  life.  Yet  the  question  of  the  safety  of  an  operation 
may  turn  on  these  very  things.  And  not  only  of  ita 
safety,  but  of  its  utility ;  for  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  operations  are  improper,  not  because  of  the  risk 
of  life,  but  because  the  patients  have  such  pecuharities 
of  constitution  that  they  would  suffer  more  pain  or  loss 
of  time  or  of  health  from  an  operation  than  even  the  cure 
of  their  disease  would  justify.  In  short,  you  will  find 
that,  if  you  are  to  do  more  good  than  harm  by  operative 
surgery,  you  must  acquire  skill  in  detecting  and,  if  pos- 
sible, amending  the  defects  of  health  which  make  opera- 
tions unsafe  or  unsatisfactory. 

Now,  first,  we  ought   to  have  a  good  standard  of 

>  See  Note  I. 
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health  to  which  we  might  refer  as  the  fittest  for  bearing 
operations.  Such  a  standard  is  not  to  be  foimd  among 
those  who,  on  some  reckonings,  might  be  taken  for 
models  of  health — those,  namely,  who  have  excellent 
health  for  either  pleasure  or  an  active  working  life. 
These  are  not  the  best  for  recovery  from  operations. 
Amputations  for  injuries  of  Umbs,  which  are,  of  coiu^, 
performed  for  the  most  part  on  persons  injiu-ed  while 
in  good  health,  are  much  more  fatal  than  similar 
amputations  for  diseases.  And  the  apparent  disadvan- 
tages of  fiill  health  which  this  fact  illustrates  are  to 
be  seen  not  only  in  the  greater  mortahty  of  similar 
operations,  but  in  the  manners  and  rates  of  healing  of 
those  who  recover.  You  may  see  two  amputations  done 
on  the  same  day :  one,  say,  on  a  strong  man  whose  limb 
has  just  been  crushed ;  the  other  on  a  man  utterly  en- 
feebled by  old  disease  of  a  joint.  And  then,  you  may  not 
rarely  see,  that  the  healing  of  the  strong  man  requires  a 
much  longer  time,  and  is  interrupted  by  many  more  un- 
toward events,  than  that  of  the  weak  one. 

Do  not  let  me,  however,  seem  to  imply  by  these  facts 
that  health  is,  in  itself,  a  worse  condition  than  disease  is 
for  recovery  firom  injuries.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  comparative  ill  doing  of  the  healthy  is  due  to  their 
circumstances.  They  have  to  bear  the  shock  of  theh* 
injury  as  well  as  of  the  operation ;  their  mental  distress 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  those  who  are  reheved  from 
disease ;  they  are  subjected  to  a  great  and  sudden  change 
of  habits,  and  have  to  give  up  many  of  the  customs  by 
which  they  sustained  the  health  that  was  fit  for  pleasure 
or  for  work.     Especially  they  have  to  give  up  the  active 
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mental  and  bodily  pursuits  in  which  they  excreted  largely 
the  large  refuse-matter  of  their  foods  and  tissue- waste  ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  necessity  of  lying  still  in  some 
unusual  postiu^  produces  restlessness  sufficient  in  itself  to 
disturb  recovery  from  mjuiy. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  they  from  whom  we  might 
take  standards  of  health  for  some  purposes  do  not  supply 
such  standards  for  studying  the  consequences  of  opera- 
tions. Where  then  shall  we  find  the  lowest  rates  of  mor- 
tality and  other  mischiefe  ?  Perhaps  you  may  find  them 
in  a  class  whom  you  may  often  study  here.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  printing-offices  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of 
the  hospital ;  and  every  office  employs  many  boys  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  old ;  and  hardly  a  week  passes  but 
we  have  one  or  more  of  these  boys  brought-in  crushed 
by  the  printing-machines.  Fingers,  hands,  and  arms  are 
thus  mutilated ;  and  I  know  no  class  of  patients  that  re- 
cover more  remarkably.  Not  only  do  they  not  die,  but 
their  wounds  heal  steadily  and  quickly;  they  escape 
erysipelas  and  spreading  suppurations  and  secondary 
haemorrhages ;  and  often,  when,  to  save  any  piece  of  a 
hand,  we  leave  bits  of  skin  that  seem  as  if  they  could  not 
live,  they  yet  do  live  and  grow  good  scars. 

I  know  no  class  of  persons  who  are  better  subjects  for 
operations  than  these  boys.  As  Mr.  Callender  ^  has  pointed 
out,  our  success  with  them  helps  to  bring  us  the  credit  of 
a  very  low  rate  of  mortality  in  amputations  of  the  upper 
extremity.  You  may,  however,  find  individuals,  whom  I 
cannot  classify,  who  do  bear  operations  even  better.  For 
operations  in  boys  are  conmionly  followed  by  very  sharp 

*  8t,  Barthciomew'B  Ho&pitnl  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  248. 
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traumatic  fever  which  wastes  and  weakens  them,  though 
it  rarely  does  more  harm.  But  occasionally  one  meets 
with  patients  in  whom  even  a  severe  operation  is  followed 
by  neither  fever  nor  any  other  trouble  whatever.  I  can 
give  you  no  exact  general  description  of  such  patients, 
but  I  believe  you  will  find  them  among  those  who,  except 
for  some  local  disease  requiring  the  operation,  are  of 
soimd  health,  and  whose  disease,  without  disturbing  their 
natiu*al  tranquillity  of  mind  and  constitution,  has  induced 
them  to  live  as  invalids,  carefully  and  very  temperately, 
never  exhausting  themselves.  They  are  naturally  cheer- 
ful healthy  persons,  to  whom  an  operation  brings  no 
great  change  of  habits,  but  promises  release  from  great 
unhappiness. 

Takmg  these  as  the  best  subjects  for  operations,  and 
believing  that  the  best  possible  recovery  is  one  in  which 
the  woimd  heals  without  inflammation  and  without  fever, 
we  may  speak  of  others  as  good,  or  not  bad,  or  bad,  or 
very  bad^ — terms  too  ill-defined  indeed,  but  as  accurate  as 
any  knowledge  of  mine  will  justify  me  in  using. 

Among  the  various  diflerences  of  patients,  diflerence 
of  age  is  probably  that  with  which  we  may  connect  the 
most  regular  average  diflerence  in  capacity  to  bear  opera- 
tions. I  believe  that,  after  two  or  three  years  old,  the  in- 
crease of  age  is  attended  with  a  proportionate  increase  of 
liability  to  death  and  other  ill  consequences  of  operations. 
Our  hospital-reports  and  all  similar  tables  will  show  you 
this ;  but  within  the  general  rule  there  are  many  things 
that  you  should  learn. 

Yoxmg  and  healthy  children  are  chiefly  in  danger 
through  the  shock  of  operations,  and  they  bear  pain  very 
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ill — it  adds  much  to  the  danger  of  the  shock.  But  if  the 
shock  and  pain  be  well  passed,  they  are  in  less  risk  than 
older  patients.  Especially,  they  are  singularly  httle  liable 
to  pyaemia  after  wounds — a  strange  contrast  to  their 
liability  to  it  in  association  with  acute  necrosis.^ 

But  the  chief  interest  in  connection  with  age  is  in  the 
cases  of  old  persons,  for  among  them  are  patients  in  whom 
nearly  every  risk  of  operations  rises  to  its  maximum. 
Nor  will  this  seem  strange  if  you  consider  how  many  dis- 
advantages for  the  bearing  of  injuries  old  age  brings  with 
it.  The  longer  a  man  lives  after  middle  age,  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  have  some  organic  disease,  the  more  cer- 
tain is  he  to  have  many  degeneracies.  Hence,  to  name 
one  source  of  trouble,  the  tardy  circulation,  and  the 
various  congestions  due  to  mere  sinking  of  the  blood,  not 
in  the  lungs  alone,  but  in  the  liver  and  intestines  and  aU 
other  dependent  parts — facts  to  be  much  considered  in 
regulating  the  postures  of  old  people  after  operations. 
But  the  extreme  of  unfitness  for  injuries  you  may  see  in 
some  of  the  poor  old  creatures  on  whom  we  are  forced, 
by  glimmers  of  hope,  to  operate  for  hernia.  Tliey  are  so 
near  death  that,  temper  it  as  we  may,  the  least  shock 
kills  them. 

But  among  the  old  there  are  even  greater  differences 
than  among  the  younger  in  the  abihty  to  recover  from 
operations ;  and  age,  if  reckoned  by  years,  is  not  the  only 
thing  in  them  that  we  must  estimate.  Years,  indeed, 
taken  alone  are  a  very  fallacious  mode  of  reckoning  age  : 
it  is  not  the  time,  but  the  quantity,  of  a  man's  past  life 
that  we  have  to  reckon ;  and  for  this  estimate,  with  a 

1  See  Note  IL 
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practised  eye,  looks  are  less  deceptive  than  a  tale  of 
years.  Even  among  those  old  patients  to  whom  you 
cannot  unpute  disease  you  may  easily,  by  their  appear- 
ances, mark  out  some  groups  very  different  in  their  bear- 
ing of  injuries.  They  that  are  fat  and  bloated,  pale,  with 
soft  textures,  flabby,  torpid,  wheezy,  incapable  of  exer- 
cise, looking  older  than  their  years,  are  very  bad.  They 
that  are  fat,  florid,  and  plethoric,  firm-skinned,  and  with 
good  muscular  power,  clear-headed,  and  willing  to  work 
like  younger  men,  are  not  mdeed  good  subjects  for  opera- 
tions, yet  they  are  scarcely  bad.  The  old  people  that  are 
thin  and  dry  and  tough,  clear-voiced  and  bright-eyed, 
with  good  stomachs  and  strong  wills,  muscular  and  active, 
are  not  bad  ;  they  bear  all  but  the  largest  operations  very 
well.  But  very  bad  are  they  who,  looking  somewhat 
like  these,  are  feeble  and  soft-skinned,  with  little  pidses, 
bad  appetites,  and  weak  digestive  power ;  so  that  they 
cannot,  m  an  emergency,  be  weU  nourished. 

I  have  said  that  aU  the  risks  of  doing  badly  are  at 
their  maximum  in  some  among  the  old ;  but  these  are 
some  of  the  risks  for  which  they  will  always  need  your 
especial  care.  The  old  are,  much  more  than  others, 
liable  to  die  of  shock,  or  of  mere  exhaustion  within  a  few 
days  after  the  operation.  They  bear  badly  large  losses 
of  blood,  long  exposure  to  cold,  sudden  lowering  of 
temperature,  loss  of  food.  Large  woimds  heal  in  them 
lazily ;  and  hence  a  prolonged  liabiUty  to  secondary 
haemorrhage  and  other  mischiefs  of  open  wounds.  Their 
stomachs,  too,  are  apt  to  knock-up  with  what  may  seem 
to  be  no  more  than  necessary  food,  though  indeed  it 
often  is  so ;  for  many  old  people  are  in  less  peril  with  a 
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scanty  diet  than  with  a  fiill  one.  Their  convalescence  is 
often  prolonged  ;  and  you  may  expect  to  meet  sometimes 
with  great  disappointment  in  ha\'ing  your  old  patients 
die  with  some  slight  casual  disease,  as  if  exhausted  by  the 
long  expense  of  vital  power  in  healing  large  woimds 
or  with  some  more  acute  affection  which  has  been  half- 
concealed  and  overlooked.  They  get  all  but  well ;  and 
then,  after  seeming  for  some  time  stationary,  they  fade 
and  waste  and  die.  They  fulfil  w^hat  I  have  often  told 
you  of  the  diseases  of  the  aged :  that  there  are  some  to 
whom  convalescence  is  more  dangerous  than  disease. 

These  special  dangers  of  the  old  will  suggest  to  you 
some  special  cares  for  them.  You  must  choose  for  them, 
if  you  can,  short  and  gentle  operations ;  and  be  sparing 
of  haemorrhage  ;  and  make  wounds  that  may  not  lead  to 
long  suppurations.  You  must  keep  them  warm,  and  not 
feed  them  beyond  their  real  necessities,  nor  keep  them 
long  recumbent.  In  all  their  convalescence  you  must  be 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  latent  mischief.  Yoiu-  cares 
must  be  doubled  when  your  operations  are  on  the  lower 
limbs  or  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  or  on  the  back,  for 
in  operations  on  these  parts  the  risks,  both  local  and 
general,  are  much  greater  than  in  the  parts  above  the 
heart. 

In  saying  these  things  about  the  old,  I  have  had  in 
view  only  those  patients  who  may  call  themselves  '  well 
for  their  age,'  and  in  whom  you  may  find  no  signs  of 
disease.  Infirmities  they  have — degenerations  and  de- 
cays accumulated  and  perhaps  premature,  yet  not  dis- 
eases. Now  let  me  add,  that  of  all  the  conditions  of 
disease  or  imjHjrfect  health  of  which  I  have  next  to  speak 
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as  influendng  the  results  of  operations,  there  is  no  graver 
complication  than  old  age,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  habitual 
intemperance. 

And  first  as  to  the  influence  of  various  constitutions 
and  chronic  constitutional  diseases,  supposing  them  to  be 
imattended  with  any  considerable  organic  disease,  except 
that  which  requires  the  operation. 

Scrofulous  patients,  whether  old  or  young,  have,  I 
think,  no  special  liability  to  the  fatal  consequences  of 
operations,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  feeble  and  may 
die  (though  they  rarely  do)  through  slow  exhaustion  or 
the  gradual  development  of  some  internal  organic  disease. 
The  relief  from  pain  and  the  removal  of  irritation  com- 
monly seem  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
shock  and  other  depressing  influences  they  are  at  first 
submitted  to.  They  seem  not  very  Uable  to  pyaemia, 
erysipelas,  or  other  of  these  sore  plagues.  All  this  you 
may  see  often  enough  in  our  cases  of  excision  of  joints ; 
and  in  these  same  you  may  also  see,  better  than  in  any 
others,  what  are  the  defects  of  the  scrofulous  constitution 
in  reference  to  recovery  from  operations.  The  wounds 
heal  very  slowly ;  the  cellular  tissue  is  apt  to  become 
cedematous  and  '  gummy ; '  the  scars  are  thin,  and  often 
break-down  and  ulcerate ;  the  deeper  cuttings  become 
sinuous,  with  tedious  discharges  of  thin  pus,  and  wasting. 
In  a  word,  the  half-healed  wounds  are  apt  to  become 
like  scrofulous  ulcers;  and  if  the  patients  remain  long 
uncured,  their  constitutional  scrofula  is  increased  by  long 
confinement,  and  perhaps  by  hospital-air. 

Thus,  you  may  sometimes  find  (but  it  ought  to  be  in 
a  small  minority  of  cases)  that  scrofulous  patients  seem  to 
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be,  if  I  may  so  speak,  made  more  scrofulous  by  the 
removal  of  a  diseased  limb  or  joint.  And  this  is,  no 
doubt,  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  cases  which  have 
led  to  a  belief  often  entertained,  that  the  removal  of 
scrofulous  disease  from  one  part  induces  its  occurrence,  or 
aggravates  it,  in  another.  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases, 
especially  among  the  middle-aged  and  older,  in  which  the 
two  events  do  seem  to  stand  in  direct  relation.  You 
may  have  seen  last  year  a  girl  in  Sitwell,  whose  forefinger 
was  removed  for  scrofulous  disease  of  one  of  its  joints. 
The  wound  had  scarcely  healed  before  similar  disease 
ensued  in  a  knee-joint  which  was  sound  before  (he 
removal  of  the  finger.  So,  I  have  seen  a  patient  one 
of  whose  toes  was  removed  for  scrofulous  disease  ;  then  a 
knee  became  similarly  diseased,  and  the  Umb  was  ampu- 
tated above  it ;  and  soon  after  this,  caries  of  part  of  the 
spine  ensued.  Kecovery  from  this  last  disease  has  been 
followed  by  no  fiirther  outward  appearance  of  scrofula. 
Such  sequences,  however,  are  not  to  be  certainly  ascribed 
to  the  operations.  Eecently,  a  patient  long  under  treat- 
ment with  scrofulous  disease  of  the  elbow,  and  with  the 
sinuses  healing,  has  had  scrofulous  disease  of  the  spine, 
and  this  has  seemed  to  advance  while  the  disease  of  the 
elbow  has  improved. 

The  study  of  the  relation  of  these  successions  of 
similar  disease  in  difierent  parts  is  one  in  which  you  may 
do  good  and  gain  honour ;  but  the  event  is  so  far  in- 
frequent that,  except  in  the  intensely  or  the  acutely 
scrofulous,  or  those  who  are  not  young,  you  need  not  fear 
it.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  especially  the  chronic 
cases,  and  in  those  who  have  not  reached  middle  age. 
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the  removal  of  a  scrofulous  part  is  followed  by  im- 
proved health.  Still,  remember,  the  operation  is  finally 
effective  only  against  that  part ;  the  patient  may  remain 
scjx>fulous  and  may  need  the  same  constitutional  treat- 
ment after,  as  before,  the  operation.  Therefore,  before 
you  operate,  make  sure,  if  you  can,  that  the  patient, 
especially  if  he  is  old,  is  one  who  can  stand  prolonged 
confinement.  Have  this  in  mind  when  you  have  a  choice 
between  two  or  more  operations ;  and,  after  the  operation, 
take  care  that  the  patient's  general  condition  is  helped 
with  fresh  air  and  fit  food  and  cleanliness  and  all  other 
good  means  that  you  can  provide. 

The  scrofiilous  patients  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking 
are  such  as  may  be  considered  very  liable  to  tuberculous 
disease,  though  having  none  actually  present — at  least  in 
any  internal  organ.  Of  the  actually  tuberculous  I  will 
speak  hereafter,  especially  in  relation  to  the  risks  of  those 
who  are  phthisical.     But  now  to  speak  of  others. 

You  will  sometimes  have  to  operate  on  syphilitic 
patients ;  and  you  wiU  find  them  not  bad  subjects,  except 
in  so  far  as  their  syphilis  may  have  made  them  very 
feeble  or  cachectic  or,  in  rarer  cases,  may  have  affected 
their  internal  organs. 

Incisions  through,  or  within  the  range  of  contact  of, 
inoculating  sores  will  be  inoculated  and  become  chan- 
crous ;  but  I  have  seen  no  worse  mischief  than  this  in 
those  with  primary  syphilis.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever 
operated  on  anyone  with  active  secondary  syphilis ;  but 
I  have  done  so  in  many  who  have  had  sores  of  tertiary 
syphilis  and  have  afterwards  had  renewed  tertiary 
symptoms.     But  they   recovered   as  well   as  any  other 
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patients  of  equal  general  strength,   and   none   of  the 
wounds  became  like  syphilitic  ulcers. 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  contrast  between  scrofula 
and  syphilis,  as  affecting  the  consequences  of  operations, 
may  seem  very  striking,  especially  when  one  thinks  of 
the  many  operations  for  aneurism  which  are  performed 
on  those  who  are  or  have  been  syphilitic ;  but  I  suspect 
that,  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  I  have  had,  some 
woimds  would  become  seats  of  syphilitic  disease,^  for  it  is 
not  rare  to  find  cases  in  which  nodes  and  necrosis  and 
tertiary  idcers  have  had  their  origin  in  blows  and  other 
rough  injmies  done  to  syphilitic  people. 

I  have  never  had  occasion  to  operate  on  a  patient 
with  acute  rheumatism  ;  but  I  advise  you  to  be  careful 
in  operations  on  yoimg  persons  who  have  had  it,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  many  years  before.  They  may 
have  diseased  valves  of  their  hearts,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  naturally  very  feeble  constitution.  In  those  with 
chronic  rheumatism,  or  subject  to  it,  I  have  seen  no 
mischiefe  that  could  be  ascribed  to  their  constitutional 
defects. 

Of  the  gouty,  in  reference  to  their  capacity  to  bear 
operations,  I  think  that  much  worse  has  been  said  than 
they  deserve.  I  have,  in  at  least  three  instances,  seen 
patients  attacked  with  acute  gout  shortly  after  capital 
operations;  and  the  progress  of  good  recovery  was  in 
none  of  them  impeded.  One  of  these  cases  was  that 
of  a  fat,  plethoric,  active  man,  from  whom  I  cut-out 
a  cancerous  breast.     On  the  next  day  gout  set  in  with 

^  Such  a  caae  is  reported  by  Mr.  Simon  in  the  Twelfth  Jt&port  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  im),  p.  39.    See  also  Note  III. 
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a  furious  severity — ^worse  than  he  had  ever  had  it ;  yet 
his  wound  healed,  and  he  recovered  from  all  the  effects 
of  his  operation  as  well  as  any  healthy  person  could  have 
done. 

I  have  seen  no  greater  troubles  in  patients  whom  I 
have  known  to  be  subject  to  gout  or  bom  to  it ;  and  I 
therefore  believe  that  the  disrepute  of  gout  for  making 
men  unfit  for  operations  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as 
gouty  people  grow  old,  they  become,  sooner  and  more 
certainly  than  others,  subject  to  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys,  heart  and  other  internal  organs.  These,  and  not 
merely  gouty  disposition  or  constitution  of  the  blood,  im- 
pair their  power  of  bearing  injuries  and  operations.  Look 
sharp  for  these  organic  defects  and  avoid  them,  and  then, 
I  believe,  you  will  find  your  gouty  patients  as  fit  for  ope- 
rations as  others  of  the  same  ages  and  habits  of  life,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  you  correct,  as  far  as  you  can,  any 
actual  disturbances  of  function.  Operations  may  bring 
out  their  gout  (as  the  saying  is),  but  will  not  endanger 
their  lives. 

Cancerous  patients  are  certainly  not  bad  subjects  for 
operations,  or,  at  least,  not  worse  than  others  of  similar 
age  and  general  condition.  Many,  indeed,  being  operated 
on  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  are,  for  their  age,  in 
a  fiill  average  of  general  good  health  ;  and  even  in  those 
on  whom  operations  are  advisable,  though  they  are 
cachectic,  it  is  often  remarkable  how  well  their  wounds 
heal,  and  what  a  revival  of  power  they  display. 

These,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  them,  are 
the  various  risks  of  patients  with  admitted  morbid  con- 
stitutions,    The  importance  of  being  able  to  decide  the 
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questions  arising  in  such  cases  must  be  evident  to  you. 
And  questions  of  equal  importance,  and  of  yet  greater 
difficulty,  arise  in  the  cases  of  many  who  may  not  be 
called  diseased,  but  who  ceitainly  are  not,  in  any  just 
sense  of  the  word,  healthy.  Such  are  the  plethoric,  the 
over-fat,  the  intemperate,  the  over-fed,  the  feeble,  the 
degenerate,  the  cold-blooded.  What  can  be  safely  said 
about  these,  and  of  the  dangers  they  severally  incur  when 
we  woimd  them  ?     I  will  try  to  tell  what  I  believe. 

Plethora,  piu'e  and  simple,  is  not  a  bad  condition  for 
operations.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  people  that  have  been 
fiiU-blooded,  ruddy,  warm,  round-Umbed,  tight-skinned, 
with  strong  hearts  and,  as  we  suppose,  a  rather  excess  of 
blood,  have  done  well.  But  such  people  must  be  care- 
fully managed ;  not  fed  too  well ;  not  kept  too  long  in 
bed ;  not  allowed  to  retain  their  refuse :  and  mere  bigness 
must  not  be  taken  for  plethora. 

For  the  over-fat  are  certainly  a  bad  class,  especially 
when  their  fatness  is  not  hereditary,  but  may  be  referred 
in  any  degree  to  their  over-eating,  soaking,  indolence,  and 
defective  excretions.  The  worst  of  this  class  are  such  as 
have  soft,  loose,  flabby,  and  yellow  fat,  and  I  think  you 
may  know  them  by  their  bellies  being  pendulous  and 
more  prominent  than  even  their  thick  subcutaneous  fat 
accounts  for ;  for  this  shape  teUs  of  thick  omental  fat 
and,  I  suppose,  of  defective  portal  circulation.  I  know 
no  operations  in  which  I  more  nearly  despair  of  doing 
good,  than  in  those  for  umbiUcal  hernia  or  for  compound 
fractiu-es  in  people  that  are  over-fat  after  this  fashion. 
Nothing  short  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  necessity  or 
of  great  probable  good  should  lead  you  to  advise  cut- 
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ting  operations  in  people  of  this  kind.  Do  Kthotrity 
for  them  rather  than  lithotomy ;  think,  even,  very  care- 
fully whether  it  is  absolutely  advisable  that  you  should 
do  either ;  incline  against  amputations  for  even  bad  com- 
pound fractures ;  and,  wherever  you  can — as,  for  instance, 
for  cutaneous  cysts,  haemorrhoids,  and  the  smaller  ex- 
amples of  scirrhous  mammary  cancers, — use  caustics 
rather  than  the  knife  or  ligature. 

All  these  warnings  must  be  doubled  for  the  intempe- 
rate. One  does,  indeed,  sometimes  meet  with  habitual 
drunkards  who  pass  safely  through  the  perils  of  great 
operations;  but  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  nde, 
according  to  which  one  may  reckon  that  the  risks  of  all 
operations  increase  with  the  increasing  degrees  of  habitual 
intemperance.  I  think  you  will  find  that  a  habit  of  slight 
intemperance  is  much  worse  than  occasional  great  ex- 
cesses ;  that  regular  soaking  is  worse  than  irregular 
carousing ;  probably  because  of  the  steady  impairment 
of  the  blood  and  of  all  the  textures  to  which  the  soaking 
leads.  Of  course,  you  will  keep  your  hands  ofi*  notorious 
drunkards,  unless  you  are  driven  by  the  stress  of  a 
strangulated  hernia,  or  a  stopped  windpipe,  or  something 
leaving  you  as  little  choice  as  these  do.  But  you  must 
be  on  your  guard  to  detect  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  of 
the  soaking  kind  which  is  not  notorious  and  not  confessed. 
Be  rather  afraid  of  operating  on  those,  of  whatever  class, 
who  think  they  need  stimulants  before  they  work ;  who 
cannot  dine  till  after  wine  or  bitters ;  who  always  have 
sherry  on  the  side-board ;  or  are  always  sipping  brandy- 
and- water ;  or  are  rather  proud  that,  because  they  can 
eat  so  little,  they  muat  often  take  some  wine.     Many 
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people  who  pass  for  highly  respectable,  and  who  mean  no 
harm,  are  thus  daily  dama^ng  their  health,  and  making 
themselves  mijfit  to  bear  any  of  the  storms  of  life.  Es- 
pecially they  are  doing  so,  who  increase  their  stimulants 
while  they  diminish  their  food.  This  is  a  fatal  error, 
much  worse  than  that  of  both  eating  and  drinking  in 
excess. 

On  all  such  as  these,  operations  are  more  than  doubly 
hazardous.  Of  course  you  may  hear  of  wondrous  escapes 
from  dangers  and,  on  the  credit  of  a  few  exceptions,  silly 
proverbs  are  made  about  the  impimity  of  drunkards ;  but 
the  general  rule  is  certain.  Every  risk  of  an  operation  is 
increased  in  the  habitually  intemperate  ;  they  are,  above 
the  average,  liable  to  every  one  of  all  the  soiu-ces  of 
danger  and  of  death.^ 

I  have  had  no  sufficient  experience  among  teetotalers 
to  enable  me  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  their  capacity 
for  bearing  operations.  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  patient 
trained,  all  his  life,  to  habits  of  rigid  temperance  would 
bear  injiuies  of  all  kinds  much  better  than  the  average  of 
men,  including  drunkards ;  but  people  of  this  sort  are  not 
commonly  those  with  whom  you  have  to  do  under  the 
name  of  teetotalers.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  either 
persons  who  have  always  drunk  moderately  till,  for 
example's  sake  or  some  other  motive,  they  have  given 
up  all  stiraidants ;  or  else,  such  as  have  been  intemperate 
or,  to  say  the  least,  imprudent,  in  their  manner  of  Uving, 
and  have  then  wholly  changed  their  habits,  and  lived  with- 
out any  stimulants  whatever.  Of  the  first  class,  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  better  or  worse  than  those  who 

>  See  Note  IV. 
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liave  been  and  still  are  always  temperate;  but  of  the 
converted  drunkards  I  have  no  good  opinion  when  they 
<x)me  to  be .  the  subjects  of  siu^gery ;  for  they  seem  to 
retain  the  bad  liabilities  of  the  intemperate  long  after 
they  have  given  up  their  bad  habits.  I  would  not  adopt 
the  opinion  that  I  have  heard  some  express,  that  teeto- 
talers are  worse  patients  than  drunkards ;  but  I  should 
always  expect  that  a  very  long  period  of  reformation 
would  be  required  to  jfree  a  man  ficom  the  damages 
he  has  sustained  by  intemperance. 

Over-eating  is  not  commonly  supposed  to  lead  to  any 
such  risks  of  life  as  over-drinking  does ;  yet  I  believe 
that  you  will  find,  in  operative  surgery,  that  among  the 
habits  that  increase  the  risks  of  hfe,  this  may  stand  not 
far  ofi*  drunkenness,  especially  if  the  over-eating  is  of 
meat  and  other  nitrogenous  foods.  I  am  led  to  believe 
this  jfrom  several  cases  that  I  have  observed,  and  I  think 
that  there  are  large  evidences  of  it.  You  know  that  the 
general  results  of  operations  in  provincial  hospitals  tell 
of  a  smaller  mortality  than  in  the  hospitals  of  London 
and  the  largest  towns.  The  difference  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  differences  in  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  other 
advantages  of  that  kind  in  the  comparatively  rural  dis- 
tricts, I  believe  that  much  more  of  it  is  due  to  the 
differences  of  habits  in  the  several  classes  of  patients.^  The 
differences  are  many ;  but  one  of  the  chief  of  them  is  that 
the  poor  in  the  agricultm-al  districts  eat  far  less  meat  than 
those  in  large  towns  do,  and  are,  by  comparison,  less  fed 
though  probably  not  worse  fed ;  and  you  may  jfrequently 

^  See  a  paper  hj  Mr.  OaHender  in  /SSf.  Barthdometds  JSospitdl  Reporti, 
vol.  T.  p.  244  et  8eq« 
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observe  that  patients  who  come  to  us  from  agricultural 
districts  bear  operations  in  all  respects  better  than 
Londoners  who  are  submitted  to  the  same .  proceedings. 
Of  course  many  things  concur  to  make  the  differences  of 
constitution  between  a  town-  and  a  coimtry-population  ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  among  these  things  a  very  potent 
influence  is  exercised  by  the  difference  of  diet.  And  the 
differences  that  we  may  thus  see,  appear  to  be  illustrated 
by  what  one  hears  of  the  results  of  operations  upon  the 
natives  of  India  and  other  Eastern  coimtries,  whose  diet 
is  almost  exclusively  vegetable.  Almost  any  amount 
of  injury,  it  is  said,  may  be  inflicted  on  them  and  not  be 
followed  by  the  destructive  mischiefi  which  occur  in 
Europeans  under  the  same  circumstances.  They  are 
defective,  it  is  said,  in  heaUng  power ;  but  recover  with 
comparative  certainty,  however  slowly,  from  operations 
of  the  greatest  magnitude.  A  common  expression  about 
them  is,  *  You  can't  kill  them.'  ^ 

It  may  sometimes  be  a  question  whether  long  courses 
of  medicines,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium, 
arsenic,  alkalies  or  others,  alter  the  ordinary  risks  of 
operations  performed  during  or  soon  after  the  course.  I 
have  too  little  experience  to  answer  the  question ;  but  am 
disposed  to  say  No.  I  tied  the  external  iliac  artery  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  taken  about  900  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  few  weeks  before  the  operation.  No 
harm  followed  either  in  this  case  or  in  another  similar  to 
it  in  which  I  assisted  at  the  operation. 

There  are  many  patients  to  whom  you  cannot  assign 
a  morbid  constitution,  but  who  are  feeble  in  all  their 
processes.    No  organ,  it  may  be,  works  wrongly  ;  but  no 

>  See  Note  V. 
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organ  works  with  due  ^wer.  Many  children  are  in  this 
condition,  and  some  adults,  whose  condition  has  been 
admirably  portrayed  by  Dr.  Chambers  in  his  book  on 
Italy.^  They  are  not  always  bad  subjects  for  operation* 
Bepair  will  probably  take  place  in  them  as  feebly  as  any 
other  vital  process ;  but  I  believe  they  are  not  particu* 
larly  liable  to  those  diseases  after  operations  fix)m  which 
the  greatest  risks  arise.  Children  of  this  class  you  should 
be  cautious  of  operating  upon  for  hare-lip  or  other  such 
defects  as  do  not  urgently  require  interference  ;  and  in 
adults,  if  you  can  defer  operations  to  some  period  of 
better  health,  you  should  do  so  ;  but  all  this  for  fear  of 
local  failure  rather  than  of  incurring  any  unusual  risk 
of  life.  For  in  the  management  of  these,  as  of  all  cases, 
you  will  find  that  the  chief  vital  risks  of  operations  are 
not  through  mere  defects  of  power,  but  through  diseases. 
The  measure  of  danger  is  not  in  the  proportion  between 
more  or  less  of  vital  force  and  more  or  less  of  exhaustion, 
but  in  the  amount  of  liability  to  real  diseases  of  the  blood 
and  tissues. 

You  often  hear  me  speak  of  patients  as  *  cold-blooded.* 
I  do  not  know  that  the  whole  of  their  blood  is  less  warm 
than  that  of  ordinary  persons,  but  some  of  it  is,  for  their 
hands  and  feet  are  seldom  or  never  naturally  warm  ;  and 
some  of  them  feel,  when  you  touch  them,  as  cold  as  rep- 
tiles in  the  same  climate — their  hands  and  feet  feel  as 
moist  and  damp  as  toads  and  frogs.  The  circulation  in 
all  these  cold  parts  is  of  course  very  slow,  and  probably 
it  has  not  a  due  velocity  in  any  of  their  textures ;  for 
wherever  you  can  see  vascular  parts  in  them  they  are  of 

*  CUmaU  of  Italy,  1865,  p.  8  et  seq. 
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duller' tint  than  they  should.be,  dusky  and  with  a  purple 
hue  rather  than  a  rosy  one;  and  with  these  signs  you 
find  small  pulses,  and  general  indications  of  slowness  in 
all  vital  processes.  They  digest  slowly,  and  are  very 
prone  to  constipation ;  and  the  women  among  them  are 
apt  to  menstruate  disorderly,  and  to  be  Uable  to  head- 
aches and  backaches  and  a  variety  of  nervous  symptoms. 
People  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  that  you  will  do  well 
to  look-out  for  them  among  your  cases,  and  to  treat  them 
specially  with  iron,  with  particular  regard  to  this  cold- 
bloodedness and  slowness  of  life.  They  are  not  bad 
subjects  for  operations ;  rather,  I  should  reckon  them 
amongst  the  good  ones;  for  they  have  always  seemed 
to  me  singularly  little  liable  to  fall  into  the  troubles  erf 
erysipelas  or  pyaemia  or  any  other  disorders  of  the 
blood ;  and  the  healing  of  their  wounds  is  not  apt  to  be 
interrupted.  Observe  their  defects ;  minister  to  them  with 
warmth  and  good  food,  but  not  with  stimulants  or  great 
eating,  and  they  will  do  as  well  as  any  you  will  have. 

And,  to  finish  this  account  of  the  influence  of  diseased, 
or  disorderly,  constitutions  on  the  results  of  operations, 
let  me  tell  you  of  the  people  that  are  commonly  called 
*  nervous.'  I  do  not  refer  to  those  who  manifest  disease 
in  any  part  of  their  nervous  system,  but  those  who  are 
exceedingly  sensitive,  mobile,  and  excitable,  whether  in 
their  sensitive  or  motor  organs — ^who  are  very  emotional, 
and  with  their  whole  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  alto- 
gether too  alert.  You  will  find  them  and  their  friends 
always  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  operations ;  they 
'will  tell  you  that  they  are  so  nervous  they  can  bear  no 
•J^ock;  and  they   look  with   the  greatest  apprehension 
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upon  the  infliction  of  any  injury.  All  this  is  fallacious^ 
You  may  be  surprised  at  observing  how  very  little  in- 
fluence upon  their  organic,  processes  this  excessive  viva- 
city of  their  cerebro-spinal  system  exercises.  Time  after 
time  I  have  found  patients  who  have  complained  of 
agonies  in  their  wounds,  and  I  do  not  doubt  have  felt 
them,  but  whose  pulses  have  been  immoved.  They  have 
had  enormous  pain,  but  no  fever,  no  single  sign  of  dis- 
turbance  of  their  general  nutrition ;  they  have  had  spas- 
modic movements  of  their  Umbs,  tremblings,  and  rigors, 
but  no  mischief  has  followed.  Besides,  the  same  mobility 
of  mind  which  makes  these  patients  very  fearful  before 
an  operation  makes  them  hopeful  directly  after  it ;  and 
amongst  all  the  people  that  can  in  any  sense  be  called 
invalids,  I  know  none  who  more  generally  pass  through 
the  consequences  of  operations  with  impunity  than  do 
those  who  are  commonly  called  nervous,  and  whose  ner- 
vousness consists,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  a  too 
great  vivacity  of  their  whole  cerebro-spinal  system. 

Sometimes  you  may  be  forced  to  operate  during  the 
continuance  of  an  acute  disease ;  and,  although  the  cir-» 
cumstances  of  the  case  may  give  you  little  choice  as  to 
whether  you  should  operate  or  not,  it  is  well  to  be  aware 
of  the  degree  in  which  the  acute  disease  may  influence 
the  result  of  yom*  proceedings. 

Patients  with  ague  bear  operations  as  well  as  others 
of  the  same  class ;  but,  in  the  course  of  their  recovery, 
they  may  alarm  you  by  having  one  or  more  ague-fits, 
exactly  resembling  those  that  precede  pyaemia.  And 
more  than  this ;  if  a  patient  has  ever  had  ague  and,  Qven 
many  years  afterwards,  you  perform  an  operation  on  him. 
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ague  may  seem  to  be  renewed  in  him  at  some  short  time 
after  the  shock,   or  loss  of  blood,  or  whatever  other 
damage  he  may  have  sustained.     I  have  so  often  noticed 
this  that,  whenever  I  hear  of  severe  rigors  following  any 
operation,  I  a^  for  a  previous  history  of  ague ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  found  that  the  patient  has  almost  forgotten 
it  in  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  he  suffered  fix)m  it.^ 
Even  beyond  this :  patients  who  have  never  had  ague,  or, 
certainly,  have  not  been  aware  of  having  it,  may  show- 
signs  of  it  after  operations.     Four  days  after  undergoing 
lithotomy,  and  not  after  the  first  or  second  time  of  passing 
mine,  a  clergyman  had  a  severe  shivering,  followed  by 
intense  heat  and  sweating.     Fysemia  seemed  to  be  at 
hand,  but  when  I  asked  about  ague  he  said  he  certainly 
never  had  it,  but  he  had  given  great  quantities  of  quinine 
to  his  aguish  parishioners.     Large  doses  of  quinine  were 
given  to  him :  he  had  no  more  shivering,  and  recovered 
without  another  sign  of  pysemia.    Similarly,  about  a  week 
after  amputation  of  a  breast,  a  lady  near  50  years  old  had 
chiUs  followed  by  very  high  temperatures  and  sweating 
every  evening.     She,  too,  had  never  had  ague ;  but  this 
was  because,  as  she  said,  her  mother  was  always  giving 
her  quinine  when,  as  a  child,  she  Uved  in  an  ague-district. 
The  question  of  amputation  often  arises  when  the 
patient  is  suffering  with  erysipelas,  or  with  that  spreading 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  is  closely  akin 
to  erysipelas.    I  have  oft^i  said  to  you  that  I  look  upon 
a  secondary  amputation  as  a  confession  of  either  a  mis- 
take or  a  disappointment.^    Either  a  primary  amputation 

s  See  Note  VL 
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oiiglit  to  have  been  done,  and  by  mistake  it  was  left  un^ 
done,  or  if,  for  any  apparently  sufficient  reason  it  was  not 
done,  the  necessity  of  doing  the  secondary  amputation 
implies  the  disappointment  of  just  hopes.  I  have  spoken 
with  this  disparagement  of  secondary  amputations  because 
the  necessity  for  them  is  so  likely  to  come  when  the  pro- 
bability of  success  is  reduced  by  the  operation  being  per- 
formed while  the  patient  is  in  acute  disease.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  numerical  increase  of  risk ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  mortality  after  amputations  during  erysipelas,  or 
spreading  cellular  inflammation,  would  be  found  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  primary  amputations,  or  of 
secondary  amputations  done  for  merely  wasting  suppura- 
tion or  irreparable  local  damage.  I  scarcely  know  any 
set  of  cases  in  which  I  have  operated  with  less  hope  than 
in  those  of  compound  fracture,  or  similar  injuries,  in 
which  the  question  is  raised  whether  a  patient,  who  seems 
dying  with  acute  disease,  may  have  what  is  called  a. 
chance  oi  his  life  by  amputation.  In  the  large  majority 
of  such  cases  the  chance  by  operation  seems  to  me  less 
than  that  of  keeping  the  patient  alive  by  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  erysipelas,  or  whatever  other  acute  disease 
he  ^  be  ™^^with. 

What  are  the  chances  of  recovery  from  operations 
done  during  pyssmia  ?  I  think  I  can  answer  safely,  that 
with  acute  pyaemia,  in  which  the  patient  has  rigors  once 
or  more  in  a  few  days,  and  profuse  sweatings  with  very 
rapid  pulse  and  breathing,  and  with  delirium,  and  rapid 
wasting,  or  with  dry  tongue  and  yellowness  of  skin,  or 
any  considerable  number  of  these  symptoms,  the  proba- 
bility of  good  is  so  small,  and  of  harm  so  great,  that  you 
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should  refuse  to  operate.  But  in  chronic  pyaemia,  when 
the  disease  requiring  operation  adds  largely  to  the  ex- 
haustion jfrom  which  the  patient  is  suffering,  the  removal 
of  the  disease  may  be  very  proper.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, a  patient  with  a  crushed  foot,  or  a  crushed  hand, 
in  whom  signs  of  acute  pyaemia  have  recently  appeared. 
Whatever  be  the  state  of  the  injured  part,  I  would  not 
add  the  damage  of  an  amputation  to  the  burden  that  the 
patient  already  has  to  bear.  But  if  the  pyaemia  have 
become  chronic,  attended  with  only  wasting  and  sweat- 
ing and  the  formation  of  abscesses  here  and  there,  and  if 
the  injured  part  be  manifestly  useless,  or  a  source  of 
irritation  or  of  exhaustion,  the  mere  existence  of  pysemia 
in  the  chronic  form  would  not  turn  me  from  the  opera- 
tion required  by  the  part. 

The  occasions  for  operating  in  any  other  than  these 
acute  diseases  are  not  many,  but  in  diphtheria  or  croup 
you  may  have  to  perform  tracheotomy,  and  during  peri- 
tonitis a  hernia  may  require  operation.  These  are  all 
cases  of  necessity,  and  their  results  are  not  materially 
affected  by  the  general  acuteness  of  the  disease.  If  their 
local  good  is  accomplished,  the  healing  of  the  wound  and 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  may.occm-  as  in  any  ordinary 
case,  unless,  indeed  (which  I  have  never  seen),  a  woimd, 
after  tracheotomy,^  should  itself  become  diphtheritic. 

'  See  Note  VIL 
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In  the  last  lecture  I  told  you  what  I  believe  about 
the  various  degrees  of  risk  incurred  by  persons  of  various 
ages,  habits  and  constitutions  when  submitted  to  siu^gical 
operations.  The  questions  involved  in  trying  to  estimate 
these  risks  are  very  difficult,  even  in  their  simplest  forms ; 
and  the  difficulties  are  subject  to  manifold  increase, 
when,  as  commonly  happens,  varieties  of  habit,  consti- 
tution and  general  disease  are  variously  intermingled. 
Nor  can  they  be  limited  even  within  these  complications ; 
for  often  we  have  to  operate  when  local  diseases  add 
their  interferences  to  those  of  peculiarities  of  constitution 
or  of  habits. 

I  refer  to  all  these  difficulties,  not  to  magnify  the 
value  of  anything  that  I  can  tell  you,  but  to  justify  my 
speaking  doubtfully  on  many  points,  and  talking  of  belief 
rather  than  of  knowledge.  I  must  thus  speak,  especially, 
when  referring  in  this  lectiu'e  to  the  influence  of  local 
diseases  on  the  risks  of  operations  ;  for  of  these  no  man's 
life  can  be  long  enough,  busy  enough,  and  thoughtful 
enough  to  enable  him  to  gather  such  experience  as  can^ 
justify  positive  assertion.  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
attained  to  more  than  such  belief  as,  being  vague,  we 
vaguely  express  by  speaking  of  impressions  more  or 
less  strong.  I  might  doubt  whether  such  beliefs  should 
be  promulgated,  if  it  were  not  certain  that  much  pf  our 
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most  useful  practice  is  founded  on  similar  beliefs.  We 
may  be  very  ready  to  call  them  knowledges,  but  they 
do  not  deserve  the  name ;  and  yet  we  must  practise  in 
accordance  with  them ;  just  as  in  all  the  affairs  of 
ordinary  life,  when  certainty  is  not  attainable,  >ve  are 
boimd  to  act,  if  at  all, 'upon  the  highest  probability  that 
we  can  discern. 

With  this  understanding  let  me  tell  you  what  I  can 
of  how  various  local  diseases  influence  the  results  of 
operations. 

Amongst  affections  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  I  have 
no  experience  whatever  of  the  influence  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  either  the  stomach  or  intestines.  From  ordinary 
gastric  dyspepsia,  associated  with  a  moderately  healthy 
condition  of  other  organs,  you  will  very  rarely  find  any 
serious  results  on  the  consequences  of  operations.  I  have 
seen  nothing  worse  than  vexation  from  flatulence,  heart- 
biUTi,  and  the  Uke  symptoms  of  what  we  suppose  to  be 
mere  functional  derangement  of  the  stomach.  They 
need  that  the  patient  should  be  carefully  dieted,  but 
nothing  more.  But  I  believe  that  dyspepsia  may  become 
a  serious  complication  in  any  of  the  very  few  cases  in 
which  large  feeding  is  necessary,  especially  if  it  be  such 
dyspepsia  as  is  often  attended  with  vomiting  You  should 
always  inquire  about  such  symptoms  as  even  occasional 
vomiting ;  for,  besides  those  troubles  that  may  arise  after 
operations,  I  think  that  of  an  untoward  bearing  of  ether 
imd  chloroform  must  be  reckoned  as  among  its  risks. 
Certainly,  some  of  the  worst  effects  of  chloroform  I 
have  seen,  with  long-continued  vomiting  and  the  conse- 
quent great  exhaustion,  have  been  in  persons  in  whom  it 
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appeared  to  have  aggravated  a  natural  irritability  of 
stomach.  Bemember,  too,  what  I  have  said  about  feeble 
digestive  powera  in  old  persons,  and  how  their  stomachs 
are  apt  to  fail  after  operations. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  intestines,  dysentery  and, 
even,  the  effects  of  dysentery  long  past,  prove  themselves 
very  grave  complications.  They  were  so,  especially,  m  the 
Crimean  war ;  happily,  in  civil  practice,  we  very  rarely 
have  to  consider  them. 

The  nearest  likeness  to  dysentery  which  we  see  is 
acute  diarrhoea.  Except  in  cases  of  urgency,  you  will, 
of  course,  never  operate  till  this  is  checked ;  but  in  urgent 
cases,  especially  in  those  of  irritative  fever  with  cellular 
inflammation,  diarrhoea  adds  largely  to  the  risk.  And  so 
it  does,  I  think,  in  patients  in  whom  it  precedes  the 
descent  of  a  hernia  that  becomes  strangidated.  This  is  a 
more  fiequent  event  than  you  might  suppose,  and  it  seems 
to  me  always  dangerous  when,  soon  after  the  strangula- 
tion  of  a  hernia  is  reUeved,  the  bowels  act  irritably  and 
with  copious  liquid  evacuations.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  you  will  find,  when  deahng  with 
strangulated  hernia,  that  you  are  not  dealing  with  merely 
mechanical  difficulty  in  the  iatestines,  but  with  some 
disease  which  has  produced  or  favoured  the  strangula- 
tion, and  upon  which  your  operation  has  no  good  effect 
whatever.  Besides,  speedy  movements  of  the  bowels 
after  operations  for  hernia  are,  I  think,  always  injurious.^ 
They  destroy  the  quietude  which  is  requisite  for  the  re- 
covery of  aU  the  disturbed  and  damaged  parts. 

An  accidental  diarrhoea  is  only  serious  when  it  hap^ 

1  See  Note  VIU. 
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pens  in  persons  much  exhausted.  In  those  that  are 
habitually  subject  to  diarrhoea,  if  an  attack  of  it  happens 
after  an  operation,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm.  But  in 
children  and  in  old  people,  and  in  those  that  are  exhausted, 
diarrhoea  may  be  very  serious ;  especially  it  may  be  so  in 
children,  in  whom  it  comes  on  after  operations  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  whom  you  must  check  it  abruptly  with 
Opium  or  any  other  means.^ 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  it  is  well  to  have  a. 
patient's  bowels  properly  open  before  an  operation 
(everybody  looks  to  that),  and  to  see  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  intestinal  secretions  are  healthy.  The  tra« 
dition  of  this  necessity  is  not  likely  soon  to  fade-out  at 
St.  Bartholomew's.  And  if  I  do  not  refer  to  the  subject 
more  fully,  it  is  only  because  the  rule  for  it  comes  within 
the  much  larger  rule  that,  so  far  as  may  be  possible, 
the  secretions  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  should  be  set 
right,  or  kept  right,  before  a  patient  is  subjected  to  any 
risk  from  injury.  But,  respecting  constipation,  I  think 
its  importance  has  been  over-stated.  Repeatedly,  after 
operations  for  hernia,  I  have  observed  that  no  patients 
do  better  than  those  in  whom,  without  any  sign  of  abid- 
ing strangulation,  the  bowels  do  not  act  for  four,  five,  or 
even  more  days  after  the  operation.  And  in  cases  of 
operation  for  fissured  perineum  and  vesico- vaginal  or  recto- 
vaginal fistula,  in  which  one  used  formerly  more  than  now 
to  keep  the  bowels  at  rest  for  many  days,  I  never  saw  any 
general  disturbance  of  the  health  due  to  the  mere  in- 
action of  the  bowels.  It  was,  indeed,  often  remarkable 
that  while  the  action  of  the  bowels  was  arrested  for-ten, 

•  »  See  Note  I. 
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twelve  or  more  days,  the  patient  passed  through  the 
ordinary  process  of  recovery  from  the  operation  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  reaction,  the 
same  recovery  from  reaction,  and  the  same  gradual  re- 
gaining of  power,  as  those  do  whose  bowels  act  daily. 
From  mere  constipation,  therefore,  you  need  not  antici- 
pate any  generally  bad  result.  I  do  not  recommend  you 
to  be  altogether  unmindful  of  it ;  but  you  need  not,  as 
some  do,  consider  it  the  matter  of  chiefest  importance. 
There  is,  however,  a  risk  from  constipation  against  which 
you  must  very  carefully  guard.  In  some  people  a  diffi- 
cult or  very  copious  action  of  the  bowels  is  an  exhaust- 
ing process ;  and  in  these  the  exhaustion,  after  many 
days'  inaction,  may  be  a  serious  matter.  Therefore 
always  give  directions  that  in  their  cases  and,  indeed^  in 
all  cases  after  constipation,  wine  or  food  is  to  be  given 
after  or  even  during  any  great  action  of  the  bowels. 
I  believe  I  have  known  a  life  lost  through  neglect  of  this 
rule.  The  patient  was  a  very  feeble  person  whose  breast 
had  been  removed.  She  was  habitually  costive,  and  her 
boweb  had  not  acted  for  five  or  six  days.  Then,  after 
some  slight  aperient,  there  came  a  profuse  action.  Shortly 
after,  she  had  a  rigor ;  and  then  pyaemia  set-in  of  which 
she  died.  And  in  another  case,  after  compound  fracture, 
a  patient,  who  seemed  a  healthy  man,  twice,  after  con- 
siderable evacuations  of  the  bowels,  had  such  collapse  as 
seemed  for  a  time  to  imperil  his  life.  Guarding  yoiu*- 
selves  against  these  risks,  I  think  you  may  look  upon 
constipation  as  an  inconvenience  to  the  patient  rather 
than  any  serious  addition  to  his  risks. 

Among  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  which  occur 
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in  sufficient  frequency  to  affect  the  risks  of  dying  aftei* 
operations,  I  suspect  that  none  are  of  greater  importance 
than  those  of  the  liver.  Of  course,  one's  experience  of 
them  cannot  be  sufficient  to  define  the  several  degrees  of 
risk  connected  with  each  disease.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  you  should  be  cautious  in  operating  upon  those 
whose  biliary  secretions  are  habitually  unhealthy ;  or 
those  who  have  been  often  jaundiced ;  or  those  who  bear 
that  sallow,  dusky  complexion,  with  dry  skin,  and  dilated 
small  bloodvessels  of  the  face,  and  sallow,  bloodshot  con- 
junctiva, which  commonly  tell  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
an  '  inactive  liver/  Many  of  this  last  class  are  not  tem- 
perate ;  many  are  sedentary  and  indolent ;  many  suffer 
habitually  with  haemorrhoids ;  probably  all  have  some 
abdominal  plethora ;  probably,  all  their  digestive  organs 
act  as  ill  as  their  skins  do.  But  whatever  we  may  guess 
to  be  the  special  defect  of  these  organs,  you  need  not 
doubt  that  operations  upon  those  who  have  them  are 
attended  with  more  than  the  average  risk,  and  that  when 
you  are  obUged  to  operate  you  must  do  so  with  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  caution.  And  there  are  graver 
diseases  of  the  liver  than  these,  which  you  must  look  to ; 
especially  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  whether  amyloid 
or  fatty,  which  is  not  rarely  coincident  with  chronic 
diseases  of  the  bones  in  children  and  young  persons. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  frequent  cause  of  death  after  re- 
section and  amputation,  from  which  in  healthy  children 
the  mortaUty  is  so  small.  In  some,  it  merely  seems  to 
hinder  recovery,  and  they  die  slowly  exhausted  ;  in  some, 
I  believe  you  will  find  it  the  chief  reason  for  such  defec- 
tive healing  as  leads  to   secondary  haemorrhage.  .  The 
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fear  di  consequences  such  as  these  may  give  you  the  rule 
never  to  operate  for  chronic  diseases  of  bones  or  joints 
without  a  specially  careful  examination  of  the  liver ;  for 
although  its  diseases  may  be  comparatively  most  frequent 
in  young  patients,  they  may  be  foimd  at  any  age. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  are,  on  the  whole,  much  less 
serious  hindrances  to  recovery  from  operations  than  you 
might  suppose.  Doubtless,  patients  with  very  weak  fatty 
hearts  are  in  some  greater  danger  from  chloroform  than 
others  are ;  but  when  it  is  cautiously  given,  even  these 
may  take  it  safely ;  and  I  have  never  heard  or  seen  any- 
thing that  would  make  me  think  the  administration  of 
chloroform  specially  dangerous  in  any  such  patients  with 
diseased  hearts  as  a  reasonable  man  would  think  of  oper- 
ating on.  I  have  known  it  administered  to  patients  with 
considerable  valvular  disease  without  any  appearance  of 
danger ;  and  certainly,  in  any  such  case,  the  risk  of  chlo- 
roform would  be  less  than  that  of  the  pain  and  alarm 
attending  any  considerable  operation  performed  without  it. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  give  chloroform :  and  ether  is 
quite  safe. 

The  shock  of  an  operation  has  a  greater  than  its 
ordinary  risk  in  one  whose  heart  is  feeble,  or  embarrassed 
by  valvular  obstruction ;  and  those  with  feeble  hearts  will 
ill  bear  much  loss  of  blood.  But  when  these  risks  are 
past,  patients  with  diseased  hearts  have  appeared  to  me 
not  prone  to  any  dangerous  complication.  And  there  is 
probably  good  reason  for  this — ^namely,  that  as  soon  as 
the  shock  of  an  operation  is  over,  less  than  the  natiural 
force  of  heart  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  of  a 
patient  who  lies  quietly  in  his  bed,  or  whose  activity  is 
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reduced  much  below  that  which  was  customary  with 
him.  Do  not  let  me  seem  to  say  that  weak  and  diseased 
hearts  are  trivial  matters  in  these  or  in  any  other  cases. 
I  would  only  have  you  believe  that  they  are  not  such 
grave  affairs  as,  at  first  thought,  or  without  experience  of 
them,  you  might  suppose.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  make  me  suppose  that  defective  circula- 
tion makes  a  man  specially  Uable  to  pyaemia  or  any  other 
of  the  chief  perils  after  operations. 

While  speaking  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  let  me  tell 
something  of  certain  manners  of  its  acting,  even  when  we 
believe  its  structm'e  to  be  healthy.  People  with  slow 
pulses  bear  operations  just  as  weU  as  those  who,  in  all 
other  respects  than  that  of  their  heart's  action,  are  like 
them.  And  people  with  habitually  rapid  pulses  are  not 
bad  patients  if  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  be  not  associated 
with  some  organic  disease.  Especially,  you  will  find  a 
considerable  number  of  children  and  young  persons, 
chiefly  sensitive  girls,  whose  pulses  are  rapid  enough  to 
frighten  you.  Observe  whether  the  respirations  are  in 
the  same  proportion  rapid ;  if  they  are  not,  the  respira- 
tions, and  not  the  pulse,  must  be  your  guide  in  judging 
what  is  the  patient's  state.  Many  a  time  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  a  pulse  beating  120  or  140  times  in  a  minute 
and  said  that  it  meant  no  mischief  because  the  respirations 
were  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  some  who,  with  some  strangeness  of 
nervous  system,  have  hearts  that  rapidly  and  widely  vary 
their  rates  of  acting.  I  had  a  patient,  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  with  a  pulse  usually  at  eighty.  I  amputated 
his  foot  for  strumous  tarsus,  and,  in  any  mental  disturb- 
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ance,  his  pulse  would  be  from  140  to  160,  and  was  rarely 
under  120.  His  temperature  ranged  from  101**  to  105** ; 
but  his  respirations  never  exceeded  twenty-four ;  and  his 
recovery  from  the  operation  was  quick  and  imhindered. 

There  is  a  set  of  cases  in  which  you  must  always  apply 
this  rule  of  checkmg  the  indications  of  the  pulse  with 
those  of  the  breathing — ^namely,  case9  of  hssmorrhage. 
After  large  bleedings,  when  the  patient  recovers  from 
their  immediate  effects,  the  pulse  is  usually  hastened,  and 
the  breathing  is  retarded ;  so  that  with  a  pulse  of  120  or 
more  there  may  be  not  moi^e  than  ten  respirations  in  the 
minute.^ 

Mere  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  if  it  be  habitual  and 
not  connected  with  valvular  disease  or  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  affect  the  chances  of 
recovery  from  operations.  If  the  structure  of  the  hearty 
as  well  as  its  functions,  be  disordered,  you  must  judge 
according  to  such  rules  as  I  have  just  stated. 

The  influence  of  diseases,  or  rather  of  degeneracies, 
of  arteries  is  not  easy  to  measiu^,  for  the  cases  are  com* 
paratively  few  in  which  one  would  have  to  operate  on 
patients  whose  arteries  are  degenerate  and  in  whom 
other  important  structures  are  sound.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  degeneracy  of  arteries  coincides  with 
that  of  many  other  organs,  and  to  these,  rather  than  to 
the  state  of  the  arteries,  the  greater  risks  must  be  ascribed. 
In  the  large  nmnber  of  old  persons  on  whom  one  has  to 
operate  for  hernia,  or  for  cancerous  growths  about  the 

'  It  hardly  Deed  be  said  that  these  lectures  were  delivered  before  I  ha4 
sufficient  experience  with  the  clinical  thermometer  to  speak  of  its  use  in  these 
and  the  like  cases.  
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face  and  skin,  one  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  that  arterial 
degeperation  is  in  itself  a  very  grave  matter ;  nor,  again, 
in  lithotomy.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  ampu- 
tation, especially  of  the  lower  extremity.  Here  one  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  arteries  in  the 
limb  brings  great  peril  with  it.  Primary  haemorrhage  is 
rendered  more  difficult  to  control,  and  recurrent  and 
secondary  haemorrhage  are  more  frequent,  and  all  the 
worse  because  the  patients  are  those  in  whom  large  losses 
of  blood  are  dangerous.  Moreover,  if  these  risks  are 
survived,  the  feeble  nutrition  of  the  wounded  parts  gives 
opportunity  for  spreading  suppurations ;  and  all  the  heal- 
ing processes  are  slow ;  and  hereby  all  the  perils  of  the 
case  are  prolonged.  And  when  you  think  of  slow  healing 
in  any  amputated  limb,  remember  that,  amongst  all  the 
textm^  of  the  limb,  few  are  less  favourably  constructed 
for  healing  than  are  the  tissues  of  the  arteries.  Their 
healing  after  wounds  is,  as  you  know,  difficult  and  some- 
times interrupted  even  in  the  healthiest  persons.  Much 
more  likely  is  it  to  be  so  in  those  whose  textures  are 
degenerate;  indeed,  if  you  look  at  a  thoroughly  de- 
generate artery,  you  must  wonder  that  healing  should 
ever  take  place.  Out  of  this  difficulty  of  healing  comes  a 
great  part  of  the  reasons  why  amputations  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  so  fatal — so  nearly  hopeless — ^when  per- 
formed for  injuries  in  very  old  people.  I  speak,  here, 
only  of  cases  in  which  there  is  general  d^eneration  of 
arteries.  Special  dangers  are  connected  with  the  disease 
of  a  single  artery  requiring  hgature,  as  for  aneurism ; 
but  into  this,  which  is  of  itself  a  very  large  subject,  I 
cannot  now  enter. 
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Pbeaaes  of  the  veins  are  ao  generally  local  that  £hey 
have  little  bearing  on  any  question  as  to  the  general  risks 
of  operations.  I  believe  that  it  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
risk  of  an  amputation  if  you  have  to  cut  through  varicose 
veina  {  but  whether  the  diffuse  phlebitis,  which  one  has  to 
fear,  is  more  often  connected  with  previously  diseased 
veins  than  with  previously  healthy  ones,  I  cannot  tell. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  bear  with  very 
unequal  and  uncertain  force  on  the  risks  of  operations. 
Of  coiurse  one  can  speak  only  of  the  influence  of  the  more 
common  and  chronic  diseases ;  for  no  one  would  think  of 
operating  during  any  acute  disease,  unless  in  dire  necessity. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  or  that  which  has  more  often  to 
be  considered,  a  great  tendency  to  bronchitis,  is  a  grave 
complication ;  not  because  it  origmates  serious  mischief, 
but  because,  if  such  mischief  come  fix)m  other  sources, 
the  bronchial  difficulty  adds  very  largely  to  the  danger. 
I  have  nev«r  seen  reason  to  believe  that  bronchitis  renders 
patienta  more  liable  to  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  or  any  such 
disease ;  but  if  these  happen,  or  indeed  if  any  complica- 
tion comes-on  after  an  operation,  the  imperfect  respira- 
ti(m,  the  restlessness,  the  loss  of  sleep,  and  all  the  other 
troubles  of  bronchitis  diminish,  by  many  degrees,  the 
chances  of  recovery.  And  so,  too,  bronchitis  must  be 
feared  especially  in  old  people  whose  convalescence  is  not 
quite  complete,  and  still  more  in  those  among  them  who 
have  had  erysipelas  about  the  head  and  face.  All  these 
things  must  make  you  reckon  that  a  patient  habitually 
subject  to  bronchitis  or,  I  suppose  I  may  say  also,  a 
pati^it  with  emphysematous  lungs,  is  one  in  whom  all 
operations  are  extremely  hazardous,  and  all. the  more 

1)2 
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80  because  few  elderly  people  who  have  emphysematous 
lungs  are  quite  sound  in  their  other  internal  organs.  The 
guards  which  you  must  set  in  any  such  case  in  which  you 
have  operated  are  evident.  Especially  you  must  look  to 
the  sir ;  for  these  are  the  cases,  more  than  any  others, 
in  which  you  must  try  to  accomplish  the  difficulty  of 
providing  air  which  is  at  the  same  time  pure  and  warm 
and  moist. 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  in  their  relation  to  operative  surgery,  is  in  the 
question  as  to  what  may  be  done  with  a  patient  who  has 
both  phthisb  and  some  local  diseajse  that  can  be  surgically 
removed,  or  in  any  way  cured,  by  an  operation. 

It  has  often  been  suspected  that  the  removal  or  cure 
of  some  local  disease  of  a  phthisical  person  may  badly 
influence  the  disease  of  the  lungs.  I  know  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  such  a  suspicion,  if  it  be  meant  that  phthisis 
is  made  worse  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  cure  of  any  other 
disease ;  a;9  if  the  diseased  part  were  something  Uke  an 
excretory  organ,  the  removal  of  which  would  throw  an 
increased  labour  of  excretion  on  the  limgs  or  some  other 
part.  But,  certainly,  the  fever  and  other  accidents  that 
may  follow  an  operation  may  do  special  harm  to  a  tuber- 
culous patient.  You  saw,  not  long  ago,  an  illustration  of 
this.  A  man  was  under  my  care  with  a  large  chronic 
abscess  in  his  axilla — a  strumous  abscess  it  might  be 
called.  It  was  emptied ;  and  after  refilling  and  a  second 
emptying,  the  sac  was  injected  with  diluted  tincture  of 
iodine.  This  caused,  as  we  intended,  inflammation  of  the 
sac ;  but  with  this  there  came  general  feverish  disturbance, 
and  through  this,  as  it  seemed,  the  man  was  foimd  one 
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day  suddenly  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  and 
then  other  cerebral  s3miptoms  followed,  and  after  a  few 
days  he  died  insensible.  His  death  was  due  to  inflamma- 
tion of  part  of  his  cerebral  membranes,  where  tubercular 
deposits  were  found.  These  had  been  quiet  so  long  as 
his  general  system  was  cahn,  but  with  the  excitement  of 
fever  tiey  became  fataUy  active. 

The  fear  of  such  a  calamity  as  this  should  dissuade 
you  fix)m  all  operations  of  mere  convenience,  and  fix)m. 
all  measures  of  what  may  be  called  decorative  surgery, 
in  phthisical  people ;  but  it  should  not  always  dissuade 
you  fix)m  operations  that  will  cure  diseases  from  which 
they,  suffer  much  and  by  which  then:  lives  are  wasted, 
as  they  are  by  fistula  and  diseases  of  bones  and  joints. 

In  these  and  the  like  cases,  the  main  question  is, 
whether  the  local  disease — say,  a  diseased  joint — is 
weighing  on  the  patient  so  heavily,  or  aggravating  his 
phthisis  and  shortening  his  life  so  much,  as  to  justify  an 
operation  attended  with  more  than  the  average  risk  of 
life  and  health.  Of  course,  the  weight  of  each  local  dis^ 
eas^  must  be  separately  judged ;  but  in  reference  to  the 
risks  of  operations,  cases  of  phthisis  must  be  divided  into 
two  classes  which,  by  comparison,  may  be  called  acute 
and  chronic,  or  progressive  and  suspended,  phthisis. 

In  all  cases  of  acute  or  progressive  phthisis  great  risk 
is  incurred  by  almost  every  operation.  The  risks  of  the 
excitement  of  many  days  of  feverish  disturbance,  and  of 
loss  of  food,  and  of  pain,  and  all  such  consequences  of 
operations,  are  much  above  the  average ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  special  chances  of  exciting  some  pneumonia.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  I  have  seen  patients  whose  acute 
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phthisis  has  become  more  acute^  and  others  in  whom  the 
early  stages  of  phthisis  were  accelerated,  by  the  conse- 
quences of  Operations*  Therefore  I  should  follow  the 
rule  of  never  performing  any  (K)nsiderable  operation,  if  I 
could  help  it,  on  any  person  whose  phthisis  is  in  quick 
progress.  Small  things  may  be  done  on  them  for  the 
relief  of  great  distress  or  pain ;  but  larger  things  had 
better  be  left  undone,  even  if  they  should  ever  be  done 
at  all. 

The  case  is  very  difier^it  with  chronic  and  suspended 
phthisis.  In  these  it  is  often  advisable  to  incur  the  some- 
what increased  risk  of  even  a  large  operation,  in  order  to 
free  the  pati^it  from  the  distress  and  wasting  of  a  consi- 
derable local  disease  such  as  that  of  a  joint;  and  I  should 
be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  cure,  if 
you  can,  a  small  disease  such  as  fistula.  I  say  if  you  can^ 
for  you  will  often  be  disappointed.  In  the  tuberculous, 
an  in  Uie  strumous,  yoiu*  wounds  will  remain  for  weeks 
unhealed  and,  p^haps,  be  unsoundly  healed  at  last. 
Still,  as  to  the  mere  question  of  operating,  I  have  seen 
so  many  advantages  accrue  to  patients  with  chronio 
phthisis  from  the  removal  of  limbs  with  joint-disease 
that  I  am  disposed  to  speak  strongly  as  to  the  general 
propriety  of  whatever  operations  they  may  reasonably 
require.  For  instance,  I  still  sometimes  see  a  man  about 
the  hospital  from  whom  I  remember  that,  at  least 
fourteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Stanley  removed  the  left  lower 
limb  above  the  knee  for  disease  of  the  knee-joint.  He 
was  the  subject  of  chronic  phthisis  at  the  time  of  the 
operation ;  and  the  question  was  carefully  discussed 
whether  amputation .  should  be  performed  on  him.     It 
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was  decided  on ;  and  though  he  has  been  phthisical  ever 
since,  and  alwap  very  poor,  yet  he  is  still  well  enough' 
to  pursue  some  quiet  occupation.  I  can  hardly  think  he 
would  have  been  doing  so  at  this  time,  if  he  had  had  ta 
bear  at  once  the  burdens  of  both  tubercular  lungs  and  a 
painfid  knee-joint. 

There  is  a  risk,  common  alike  to  the  progressiva  phthisis 
and  the  suspended,  that  by  long-continued  confinement 
to  one  atmosphere,  such  as  must  happen  after  the  excision 
of  a  joint,  you  may  put  the  patient  into  that  state  of 
quiet  gradual  impairment  of  health  which  is  so  terribly 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  tubercular  disease.  Among 
all  these  risks  you  must  make  the  best  choice  you  can. 
And  there  is  one  point  in  relation  to  them  about  which  it 
will  be  well  to  speak.  Patients  with  long-standing 
strumous  disease  often  look  phthisical,  whether  they  have 
tubercular  disease  or  not.  And,  occasionally,  you  find  one 
with  cough  and  rapid  breathing,  and  many  other  symp- 
toms so  like  those  of  phthisis,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
exact  stethoscopic  examination  can  persuade  you  that  the 
limgs  are  in  their  structures  sound ;  yet  all  these  symp- 
toms may  be  removed  by  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
part.  Many  years  ago,  I  had  a  young  lady  for  a  patient 
with  strumous  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  of  six  or  seven 
years'  duration  ;  and  for  many  weeks  she  had  had  irrit- 
able cough  at  night,  quick  pulse,  and  rapid  breathing, 
and  all  the  signs  which  on  a  superficial  examination 
might  have  led  to  the  belief  that  she  had  phthisis.  Yet 
no  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  could  be  detected,  and 
I  removed  her  limb  above  the  knee.  Up  to  the  night 
before  the  operation  she  had  been  restless  with  cough- 
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ing.     After  the  operation  it  was  doubtfiil  whether  she 
ever  coughed  again.^ 

^  The  queetion  of  operating  for  fiatula  in  phthisicid  patients  is  fully  dift- 
eussed  in  Ourling,  Diteaaes  of  the  Rectum^  1863,  p.  102 ;  H.  Smith,  Holme8'$ 
Syitem  of  Surgery,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  iy.  p.  832 ;  Allingham,  Diteofes  of  the 
Mectum,  1871,  p.  89 ;  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  6th  ed«,  vol.  ii. 
p.  515,  The  general  oonduaion  from  their  statements  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  lecture. 
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LECTURE  III. 

Certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys  increase  the  risks  of 
operations  more,  I  think,  than  do  the  equally  chronic 
diseases  of  any  other  internal  organ.  And  the  chief  of 
these  diseases  are  those  which  are  associated  with  the 
constant  existence  of  albumen,  or  with  the  frequent 
or  constant  presence  of  pus,  in  the  urine.  In  the  first 
group,  those  of  which  we  commonly  speak  as  cases  of 
Blbuminuria,  the  risks  of  erysipelas  and  of  pya3mia  seem 
to  reach  their  dimax.  Not  that  I  know  this  from  having 
frequently  operated  on  patients  thus  diseased.  We  are 
too  cautious  for  this ;  and,  as  you  know,  no  patient  with 
any  chronic  ailment  goes  from  my  wards  into  the  opera- 
ting-theatre without  a  previous  examination  of  the  urine. 
But  you  may  learn  it  from  the  frequency  with  which 
accidents,  such  as  scalp-wounds,  compoimd  fractures, 
and  the  like  prove  fatal  in  those  who  are  subjects  of 
albiuninuria.  All  the  dangers  of  which  you  are  taught 
in  medical  lectures  as  to  the  tendency  of  albuminuria  to 
generate  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  and  other  internal  inflam* 
xnations,  are  proved  emphatically  when  the  patient's 
general  health  is  disturbed  by  the  consequences  of  injury, 
whether  accidental  or  by  design.  I  do  not  know  by  how 
many  times  the  risks  of  a  given  operation  are  increased  in 
any  patient  who  has  albmninuria,  but  I  do  know  that  you 
will  find  it  a  safe  rule  never  to  perform  any  operation 
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without  an  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
patient's  kidneys  discharge  their  function ;  and  never  to 
perform  one,  except  under  something  Uke  compulsion,  on 
a  patient  whose  urine  is  constantly  albuminous.  I  do 
not  say  that  you  should  never  operate  on  such  a  patient, 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  local  disease  may  justify  you, 
as  they  may  justify  you  in  operating  in  advanced 
phthisis;  but  be  dear  that  you  operate  against  heavy 
odds ;  for  even  if  the  patient  do  not  die  with  erysipelas, 
or  pysemia,  or  some  other  form  of  diseased  blood,  he  will 
be  apt  to  linger  with  a  wound  half-healed,  till  at  last  he 
dies  of  his  renal  disease  just  as  if  you  had  done  nothing. 

You  saw  a  patient  of  mme,  in  whom  we  were  cer- 
tain of  the  existence  of  advanced  granular  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  with  albuminous  urine,  die  last  year.  A  poor 
woman  who,  ten  years  before,  had  one  limb  amputated 
below  the  knee  for  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg,  came  with 
the  remaining  limb  so  badly  ulcerated,  and  so  hindering 
her  poor  means  of  living,  that  she  begged  me  to  remove 
this  leg  too.  She  had  recovered  from  one  amputation^ 
and  had  such  comfort  in  consequence  of  it  that  she 
begged  me  to  ^ve  her  the  possible  advantages  of 
another,  at  whatever  risk.  After  many  vain  attempts 
to  improve  or  palliate  her  condition,  I  removed  the 
limb;  and  then  you  saw  how,  week  after  week,  the 
stump  remained  unhealed,  and  how,  though  she  was 
relieved  of  pain,  and  remained  hopeful  to  the  last,  she 
became  more  and  more  feeble  and  cedematous,  and  died, 
just  as  she  would  have  died  if  she  had  retained  her  limb—* 
in  greater  comfort  indeed,  but  not  a  day  later. 

The  suppurative  disease  of  the  kidneys  which  is  of 
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most  importance  in  operations,  is  that  which  many  call 
pyelitis — a  suppurative  inflanmiation  of  the  Iming  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis,  calyces,  and  larger  excretory  ducts  of 
the  kidneys,  extending  to  and  widely  disorganising  their 
tubular  structure.  Its  chief  interest  is  in  its  relation 
to  lithotomy  and  lithotrity  and  the  various  operations 
for  uretlu^al  stricture.  In  all  of  these  it  is  a  complication 
of  the  gravest  kind ;  and  in  all  of  them  you  must  inquire 
carefully,  not  only  into  the  mere  existence  of  pus  in 
the  luine^  but  as  to  its  quantity  and  probable  source* 
If  you  can  convince  yourselves  that  it  comes  from 
one  or  both  kidneys,  you  must  regard  the  case, 
whatever  be  its  nature,  as  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
gravity.  Pus  from  the  bladder  is  a  comparatively  un- 
importsmt  tiling ;  it  metos  only  a  local  mischief  which 
local  treatment  may,  perhaps^  cure ;  but  pus  from  the 
kidneys  may,  and  commonly  does,  mean  that  these 
which,  in  reference  to  recovery  fit)m  operations,  are,  I 
believe^  the  most  important  excretory  organs  of  the 
economy,  are  inadequate  for  their  work.  If  pus  is  coming 
from  them,  they  will  certainly  not  be  excreting  thdr  due 
quantity  of  the  proper  constituents  of  the  urine ;  and,  at 
any  disturbance,  the  patient  will  be  apt  to  become  the 
subject  of  the  so-called  urinary  fever,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  traumatic  fever  are  seriously 
complicated  by  retention  of  the  materials  of  the  urine  in 
the  blood.  Now,  in  reference  to  lithotomy  and  lithotrity, 
the  evidences  of  suppurating  kidneys  may  be  such  as  to 
induce  you  to  advise  the  patient  rather  to  submit  to  his 
disease  than  to  risk  an  almost  inevitably  fatal  operation. 
But  supposing  the  case  to  be  less  grave  than  this,  imd 
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that  the  removal  of  thd  stone  is  advisable  even  in  the^ 
fece  of  a  large  risk,  you  must  choose  between  lithotomy 
imd  lithotrity.  The  choice  is  a  very  diflBcult  one,  and 
scarcely  admits  of  general  rules.  If  the  stone  be  such  an 
one  as  can  be  got  rid  of  with  one  or,  at  the  most,  two 
crushings,  I  woidd  prefer  lithotrity.  K  it  would  require 
more  crushings,  I  am  sure  lithotomy  would  be  better.  K 
the  bladder  be  sound,  or  nearly  sound,  so  much  the  better 
for  lithotrity ;  if  it  be  unsoimd,  like  the  kidneys,  lithotomy 
will  be  the  safer  operation,  and  may  even  be  in- 
directly beneficial  by  providing,  for  the  time,  a  ready 
discharge  of  the  puis  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder. 

For  the  various  operations  for  stricture,  in  cases  com- 
plicated with  this  condition  of  the  kidneys,  there  is  one 
very  plain  and  obvious  rule :  being  unfit  for  cutting,  these 
patients  should  be  treated  with  the  gentlest  possible 
means  of  other  kinds*  And,  by  the  way,  let  me  advise 
you,  in  every  such  case,  to  satisfy  yourselves,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  mechanical  treatment,  that  medicinal  treatment 
is  really  msufficienL  Every  year  teaches  me  more  and 
more  plainly  that  a  very  large  nmnber  of  ca^s  of  stricture 
of  the  urethra  are  really  not  dependent  on  any  fixed 
condition  of  the  urethra,  but  upon  mere  swelling  of  its 
mucous  membrane — ^upon  just  such  swelling  as,  with 
chronic  catarrh,  narrows  or  shuts  up  one  or  both  nostrils. 
Manual  surgery  should  find  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  cases 
8uch  as  these. 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  you  absurd  to  include  cathe- 
terism  among  the  surgical  operations  in  which  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient's  health  can  have  any  materia 
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influence.  And  yet  I  will  not  omit  it,  for  it  is  a  much 
more  important  affair  than  in  the  beginning  of  your  pro* 
fessional  studies  you  are  hkely  to  suppose.  None  of  the 
minor  operations  of  surgery  is  so  apt  to  be  followed  by 
serious  mischief.  Very  many  patients  with  stricture  of. 
the  urethra  are  unsound,  or,  if  not  unsound,  yet  with  un- 
certain and  capricious  health— dyspeptic,  or  gouty,  or 
with  kidneys  which,  if  not  diseased,  have  been  very  often 
disturbed  in  their  action,  and  are,  therefore,  unsuited  for 
any  constitutional  disturbance.  You  should,  accordingly, 
be  at  the  least  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  catheters  upon 
persons  of  whose  general  health  you  know  nothing,  and 
upon  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  their  use,  and  upon 
those  who  come  to  you  with  strictures  which  are  only 
somewhat  worse  than  usual  by  reason  of  some  passing 
disturbance  of  their  health.  And  the  rules  of  caution 
may  be  twofold  stronger  when  you  have  to  deal  with  old 
persons ;  for  a  first  catheterism  has  been  the  first  step 
towards  death  for  many  old  men.  You  must  therefore 
be  on  your  watch  for  the  general  signs  of  health  in 
patients  on  whom  you  must  pass  catheters,  just  as  in  those 
on  whom  you  would  perform  any  cutting  operation* 
Look  upon  first  catheterism  as  involving  a  risk  of  troubled 
about  as  great  as  that  of  amputation  of  a  finger  or  a  toe^ 
or  the  removal  of  a  small  tumoiu*,  in  a  person  of  the 
same  age.  A  small  risk,  you  may  say ;  but  it  is  not  less 
than  two  or  three  per  cent. ;  and  the  calamity  of  deaths 
when  it  does  happen,  is  aggravated  a  hundredfold  by  its 
coming  without  warning,  and  fi:om  what  seems  to  all  an 
inadequate  cause. 

By  the  way,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  symptom  which  must 
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make  jou  especially  cautious  if  you  have  to  catheteHafe 
elderly  or  old  men.  If  they  arc  pa£»ing  large  quantitieis 
of  pale  urine  of  very  low  speciEc  gravity,  whether  con- 
taining a  trace  of  albumen  or  not,  they  will  be  in 
danger  from  even  the  most  gentle  catheterism.  For  this 
condition  of  the  urine  is  often  due  to  some  advanced 
defect  of  action  in  the  kidneys,  and  cathetaism  will  be 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  the  so-called 
urinary  fever,  and  death  will  hardly  be  escaped. 

As  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  patients  who 
are  to  be  the  subjecte  of  operations,  I  need  hardly  say 
that  neither  I  nor  anyone  can  have  considerable  expe- 
rience in  relation  to  the  influence  of  organic  disease  of 
either  the  brain  or  spmal  marrow.  We  do  not  often 
operate  upon  mad  people,  or  paralytics  ;  and  what  I  can 
tell  you  is  rather  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  minor  or 
paroxysmal  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  healthiest  nervous  system,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  mind,  is  that  in  which  a  patient  faces  an 
operation  quietly,  and  with  a  courage  which  is  not  too 
demonstrative.  Cases  are  told,  and  some  of  them,  pro- 
bably, are  true,  and  I  have  seen  confirmations  of  them, 
which  would  make  it  very  probable  that  an  abiding 
gloom,  or  fear  of  death,  or  a  foretelling  of  death,  or  au 
utter  indiflerence  to  the  result  of  the  operation,  are  very 
bad  states.  But,  after  all,  your  estimate  of  the  risks  on 
any  such  groxmds  as  these  must  be  a  vague  one.  A  better 
sign  is  the  capacity  for  sleep.  If  a  patient  can  always 
sleep  long  at  a  spin,  that  is  a  good  patient.  In  one  of  the 
most  perilous  operations  for  hernia  with  which  I  have 
had  to  do,  a  case  in  which  the  hernia  had  been  reduced 
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^en  Uoc^  and  in  which  its  return  was  effected  with  con- 
siderable force  and  disturbance  of  parts,  I  believe  the 
patient  owed  his  recovery  more  to  his  capacity  for  sleep 
than  to  anything  else.  He  was  a  young  bargeman,  dull- 
witted  and  over-worked  and,  in  his  ordinary  life,  sleeping 
whenever  he  was  neither  working  nor  feeding.  Shortly 
after  the  operation,  he  went  to  sleep ;  and  he  slept 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  first  twenty-four,  and  in  a 
scarcely  less  proportion  of  his  time  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards;  and  he  recovered,  although  he  had  acute 
peritonitis,  for  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  put  on 
nearly  a  hundred  leeches. 

You  may  have  to  operate  upon  insane  persons,  and  in 
them  you  will  be  able  to  confirm  the  rule  that  is  estab- 
lished by  the  observation  of  all  who  attend  them,  that 
they  bear  pain  and  severe  local  injuries  with  less  distress 
or  ill  consequences  than  the  sane  do ;  but  that  they 
recover  with  great  difficulty  from  chronic  ailments.^ 
Moreover,  if  you  operate  upon  them  you  must  take  all 
the  risks  of  their  interrupting  their  own  recovery  by 
some  insane  whim  or  violence.  I  lost  a  patient  after  an 
operation  for  hernia  through  her  first  insanely  refiisingall 
food,  and  then  insanely  drinking  enormous  quantities  of 
fluid,  which  brought  on  sickness. 

Delirium  tremens  is  an  indication  of  a  complexity  of 
risks.  The  man  who  has  brought  himself  to  this  con- 
dition by  hard  drinking,  unless  indeed  it  be  the  result  of 
extreme  but  rare  intemperance,  is  in  all  the  risks  that 
belong  to  drunkards,  and  besides  these,  his  restlessness 
will  constantly  increase  the  local  danger  of  his  woimd. 

1  See  Note  iz. 
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I  would,  therefore,  never  perform  any  large  operafdon, 
except  under  compulsion,  on  a  patient  already  the  subject 
of  delirium  tremens.  I  can  hardly  imagine  the  serious 
accident  of  which  the  risk  in  such  a  patient  would  not  be 
increased  by  any  serious  operation.  But  you  are  more 
likely  to  have  to  do  with  these  patients  when  they  become 
delirious  after  operations.  Li  this  case  you  must  do  the 
best  you  can  for  them,  according  to  the  general  methods 
of  treating  the  disease  ;  of  which  general  methods  I  will 
only  say  that,  the  less  you  rely  upon  opium  and  the  more 
upon  good  food,  the  less  you  subject  them  to  absolute 
restraint  and  the  more  to  quiet  nursing,  the  better  will 
be  your  chance  of  success. 

Very  rarely,  patients  become  insane  after  operations 
or  accidental  injuries,  just  as  women  do  after  parturition. 
I  long  thought  that  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  parallel 
to  puerperal  mania  was  one  of  the  few  points  in  which 
the  consequences  of  operations  diflfer  widely  jfrom  those 
of  parturition,  with  which,  in  many  important  characters, 
you  know  that  they  closely  agree.     But  within  the  last 
few  years  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  parallel  seemed 
to  be  completed.     In  one  such  case,  within  two  days 
after  a  compoimd  fracture  of  the  leg,  an  elderly  woman, 
who  had  never  before  shown  signs  of  insanity,  became 
maniacal  with  merriment  and  sleeplessness,  and  so  died 
exhausted,   the    broken  limb  having  apparently    little 
influence  upon  her  state.     In  another  case  of  compoimd 
fracture  the  patient  became  insane  within  a  few  days  of 
the  injury,  and  remained  so  till  nearly  the  time  of  her 
complete  recovery.     I  have  known  a  case,  in  which  reli- 
gious mania  ensued  quickly  after  lithotomy ;  another  in 
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which  fatal  melancholia  followed  an  otherwise  successful 
lithotrity ;  and  another  in  which  fatal  acute  mania  fol- 
lowed erysipelas  after  a  minor  operation.  Such  events, 
however,  are  so  rare  that  they  need  in  no  degree  interfere 
with  the  judgment  which  you  would  form  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  any  operation.  Only  xmder  the  strongest  proba- 
bility of  insanity  ensuing  after  it,  would  the  fear  justify 
one  in  dissuading  a  patient  fix)m  that  which  might  be 
necessary  for  his  health  or  life. 

Of  the  nervous,  the  highly  neuralgic,  the  over-sensi* 
live,  and  those  with  over-active  brains  and  spinal  cords, 
I  have  already  spoken :  and  it  may  be  enough  if  I  warn 
you  that  you  may  expect,  and  should  arrange  for  the 
chance  of,  epileptic  fits  in  those  subject  to  them,  and  of 
convulsions  in  yoimg  children.  An  operation  may  *  bring- 
out  '  from  a  nervous  system,  as  well  as  from  any  other 
department  of  the  economy,  whatever  is  erroneous. 

To  conclude  these  questions  of  the  influence  of  diseases 
of  organs  and  systems  on  the  results  of  operations,  let  me 
say  somewhat  of  certain  conditions  of  the  blood  to  which 
I  have  not  yet  referred :  chiefly  of  anaemia.  It  is  not  a 
bad  condition  in  which  to  operate,  imless  it  be,  that,  if 
ansemic  patients  fall  into  the  risks  of  erysipelas  or  the  like 
casualties,  they  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  them.  Except 
for  these  risks,  anaemic  patients — who  are  best  repre- 
sented, perhaps,  by  those  who  have  had  large  losses  of 
blood  fix)m  the  uterus,  or  in  jfrequent  secondary  haemor- 
rhage from  wounded  arteries — ^pass  well  through  the 
dangers  of  operations.  Their  wounds  heal  slowly,  but 
soundly ;  and  they  recover  their  health  at  least  as  well  as 
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any  other  anaemic  patients  do.  I  say  expressly,  ^  second- 
ary haBDiCMTfaage  from  wounded  arteries.'  If  you  are 
dealing  with  a  patient  anaemic  through  secondary  haemor- 
rhage late  after  an  amputation,  you  must  not  forget  that 
the  seccmdary  haemorrhage  itself  implies  some  defect  of 
the  healing  process,  which  may  be  due  to  some  general 
unsoundness. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  and  I  dare  say  a  prudent  one, 
not  to  operate  during  menstruation.  The  best  time 
is  believed  to  be  within  a  £ew  days  after  a  menstrual 
period.  I  do  not  know  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
belief  rests ;  but  they  are  just  of  that  kind  which  it  is 
at  least  prudent  to  respect,  unless  in  cases  of  real 
necessity.  Still,  I  have  seen  no  mischief  occur  in  the 
few  cases  in  which,  by  oversight  or  necessity,  I  have 
operated  either  directly  before  or  during  a  menstrual 
period.  The  cases  have  not  been  many,  but  in  none  of 
them  has  any  mischief  ensued.  Not  infrequently  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  menstruation  after  an  operation  is 
attended  with  much  more  discomfort  than  the  patient  has 
commonly  endured;  and  in  those  who  are  subject  to 
menstrual  distress,  symptoms  of  general  disturbance, 
enough  to  excite  alarm,  may  be  associated  with  it.  The 
probabihty  of  the  advent  of  menstruation  is  therefore 
always  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  anomalous  symp- 
toms after  operations.  And  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that,  after  operations  on  the  genital  organs  and  the 
breasts,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  the  next  menstruation 
to  occur  some  days  earher  than,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  it  would  have  done. 

As  with  menstruation,  so,  much  more,  during  pr^- 
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nancy,  you  would  not  willingly  operate.  And  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  danger  of  producing  abortion,  I 
know  no  £gu^  that  would  imply  a  greater  than  the 
average  risk ;  and  if  we  may  suppose  a  similarity  be- 
tween patients  pregnant  and  those  recently  parturient, 
we  may  believe  than  comparatively  safe.  The  repair  of 
a  rent  perineum  is  as  good  an  example  of  the  heaUng 
of  a  bruised  and  lacerated  wound  as  you  could  well  find. 
And,  alt(^ther,  the  recovery  of  the  enormous  majority 
of  parturient  women  from  a  condition  which,  m  many 
respects,  is  like  that  which  follows  surgical  operations, 
may  prove  them  very  safe  subjects.  However,  on  this 
point  pure  surgical  experience  neither  is  nor  can  be  large. 
We  can  only  say  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would 
be  mere  recklessness  to  operate  on  such  patients  without 
good  cause,  yet  if  good  cause  for  operating  exists,  they 
may  be  treated  very  hopefully. 

When  women  are  suckling  they  will  bear  operations 
with  no  more  than  the  common  risk  that  might  attach  to 
persons  who  maybe  in  comparatively  feeble  health.  The 
mere  presence  of  lactation  seems  to  have  no  bearing  on 
the  matter.  But  an  exception  must  be  made,  I  believe, 
for  operations  on  the  breast.  I  never  did  one  and,  if  I 
can  help  it,  never  will ;  and  to  this  conclusion  I  should 
have  come  even  if  I  had  not  read  a  case  of  &tal  h»mor-> 
rhage  frt)m  a  breast  widely  cut  into  during  active  lacta- 
tion. 

Now,  I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  what  I  have  said  is 
a  mere  sketch  of  a  very  large  subject— far  too  large  for 
me  to  complete.     I  would  have  you  all  work  hard  at  it ; 
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and  a  help  to  your  doing  so  will  be  to  change  the  usual 
mode  of  recording  cases  in  which  operations  are  per- 
formed. Usually,  the  account  of  the  operation  is  nearly 
the  end  of  the  case,  and  is  followed  by  a  bare  statement 
that  the  patient  did  well  or  ill.  But,  in  most  instances, 
after  an  operation  an  entirely  new  case  begins ;  a  case, 
not  of  disease,  but  of  injiuy.  Accordingly,  you  should 
begin  an  entirely  new  record ;  and  day  by  day  you 
should  set  down  all  the  events  that  follow  the  operation. 
Most  of  what  I  have  told  you  is  foimded  on  the  reports  of 
a  large  number  of  cases  which  I  have  thus  watched  and 
recorded  in  a  tabular  form. 

By  this  method  of  study  you  may  gain  knowledge  of 
the  highest  importance  in  your  practice.  Not  only  may 
you  improve  yoiUTselves  in  the  treatment  of  patients  after 
operations,  but,  by  seeing  how  those  with  diflferent  con- 
stitutions or  local  diseases  are  differently  affected  by  the 
operations,  you  may  learn  how  to  prepare  them.  Even 
from  what  I  have  said  in  these  lectures  you  may  see  that 
there  can  be  no  one  sufficient  method  of  preparatory 
treatment;  no  dingle  rule  of  purging  or  cramming,  of 
starving  or  intemperance.  The  only  single  rule  is,  to 
put  each  patient  into  the  best  possible  health  for  bearing 
injuries ;  and  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  always  the  best 
health  for  hard  work  or  pleasure.  If  I  may  venture  on 
a  large  general  statement  upon  such  a  point,  I  will  say 
that  each  man's  capacity  for  bearing  a  surgical  operation 
may  be  best  measured  by  the  power  of  his  excretory 
organs  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  operation  will 
place  him.     But  the  means  of  regulating  this  power,  or 
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of  increasing  it,  must  be  as  various  as  are  the  patients 
themselves.  You  must  study  the  whole  matter  very 
carefully;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  wasted  either 
your  time  or  my  own  if  I  shall  have  enabled  you  to 
start  from  the  point  which,  after  many  years'  work,  I 
have  reached. 
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Two  cases  have  occurred  during  the  last  week,  which 
lead  me  to  speak  to  you  about  what  may  be  called  the 
Calamities  of  Surgery,  a  subject  of  great  interest,  which 
you  had  better  begin  to  study  in  early  life ;  for  the  study 
of  it,  if  deferred  to  later  life,  only  leads  to  reflections 
which  are  useless  and  distressing. 

Last  Friday  a  patient  died  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  It  was  given  with  all  customary  care,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  all  the  circumstances  to  which  we  can 
refer  that  would  imply  that  anything  was  left  undone 
that  ought  to  have  been  done,  or  anything  done  that 
should  not  have  been  done.  In  the  morning  I  had  ad- 
vised the  chloroform  for  this  patient,  whose  hand  had  to 
be  put  straight  in  order  to  avert  the  deformity  that  was 
being  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  wrist-joint.  In  the 
afternoon,  when  my  house  surgeon  and  a  dresser  were 
giving  it,  the  pulse  suddenly  failed,  and  the  patient  sank 
and  died.  The  friends  would  not  allow  a  post-mortem 
examination,  so  the  case  affords  us  no  useful  information. 
But  the  fact  that  I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  not- 
withstanding all  care,  and  all  good  intention,  surgery 
shortened  to  a  few  minutes  this  woman's  life  that  might 
have  lasted  many  years.   At  the  very  worst  she  would  have 
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gone  about  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  a  crippled 
hand ;  but  she  might  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  She 
died ;  and  died  without  any  warning  of  her  danger. 

This  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  surgery.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  cases  that  lead  one  to  wish  that  something 
might  be  discovered  or  invented  which  should  combine 
what,  I  believe,  was  the  greater  safety  of  sulphuric  ether, 
the  first  and  original  ansesthetic,  with  what  is  the  far 
greater  convenience  and  facility  of  administration  of 
chloroform.  But  till  that  substance  is  discovered  we 
shall  have  to  proceed  in  surgery  with  uncertainty ;  or 
rather  with  the  certainty,  that  occasionally,  we  cannot 
tell  when,  some  one  whose  life  we  are  trying  to  prolong 
or  ease  will  die,  and  die  by  the  means  that  we  use  to  save 
hixn  from  pain.^ 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  man  on  whom  I 
operated  for  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  He 
came,  you  wiU  remember,  with  his  right  arm  almost  com- 
pletely  useless  and  often  very  painful  because  of  an  un- 
reduced dislocation  at  the  shoulder.  The  dislocation  had 
been  unreduced  for,  I  think,  eighteen  months,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  replacing  the  bone  by  any  ordinary 
means.  The  man  himself  was  urgent  that  the  arm 
should  be  made  in  some  measure  more  useful  and  less 
painful  than  he  now  found  it,  and  accordingly  we  decided 
on  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  for  his  relief,  ex- 
cision of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  by  pressure  on 
the  brachial  plexus  appeared  to  cause  the  pain.    I  did 

'  SRnce  1872  I  have  naed  only  sulpliaxie  ether  or,  for  short  operations, 
nhrocw  oxyde  gat  or  ether-spray.  The  ineonYeniences  of  the  ether  are 
remedied  by  Mr.  Oloyei's  method  of  making  the  patients  insensible  with 
nhioufl  oiyde  and  then  giving  the  ether. 
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that  operation ;  and  a  few  days  after  it  pysBmia  set-in, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  man  died.  There  were  many 
circumstances  in  this  case  to  diminish  the  rebuke  that 
one  was  bound  to  inflict  upon  one's  self.  The  man  was 
exceedingly  urgent  for  the  operation,  and  urgent  rather 
against  one's  own  suggestions ;  and,  which  was  worse, 
after  the  operation,  out  of  sheer  wilfulness  and  obstinacy, 
he  refused  for  a  time  all  careful  nursing,  and  absolutely 
refused  his  food,  and  so  diminished  greatly  his  chance  of 
recovery.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  that  but  for 
the  operation  this  man  might  have  lived  for  many  yeara  ; 
he  would  have  lived  with  an  only  partially  useful  right 
arm,  but  he  would  have  lived,  and  been  able  to  work 
and  would  have  done  some  good  for  himself  and  others  ; 
but  because  of  the  operation  instead  of  living  many  years 
he  died  in  three  weeks. 

Cases  such  as  these  ought  to  be  very  honestly  con- 
sidered by  us  all ;  for  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no 
flurgeon  in  large  practice,  no  surgeon  to  a  large  hospital, 
who  has  not  once  or  more  in  the  course  of  his  life 
shortened  patients'  lives  when  he  was  making  attempts 
either  to  prolong  them  or  to  make  them  happier.  And 
this,  you  will  observe,  is  not  merely  the  case  with  capital 
operations.  When  a  patient  submits  to  a  large  operation, 
it  is  always  for  the  remedy  of  something  that  will  ren- 
der his  life  either  very  miserable  or  very  short ;  and  to 
escape  so  great  distress  it  is  quite  fair  that  a  man  should 
run  great  risk  of  his  life.  But  these  calamities  occur, 
however  rarely,  in  comparatively  trivial  cases ;  when  the 
operation  is  not  done  for  any  consideration  of  prolonging 
life,  but,  it  may  be,  of  making  life  somewhat  happier,  or 
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somewhat  more  useful,  as  in  the  amputation  of  a  finger, 
the  tapping  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  the  tapping  of  a  hydro- 
cele, the  division  of  a  cervix  uteri,  the  ligature  of  a  pile, 
the  division  of  a  fistula,  the  removal  of  a  small  tumour 
from  the  face  or  scalp.  I  have  known  deaths  from  all 
of  these,  and  if  you  were  to  go  over  the  whole  list  of 
so-called  minor  operations,  you  would  find  that  every 
surgeon  of  much  experience  has  either  had  in  his  own 
practice,  or  known  in  that  of  others,  one  or  more  cases 
of  each  that  have  proved  fatal.  K  any  man  will  remove 
with  the  knife,  in  a  hundi*ed  instances,  cysts  from  the 
scalp,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  he  will  have  one  or  two 
deaths.  If  any  man  will  take  in  succession  an  equal 
number  of  cases  of  ligature  of  haemorrhoids,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  he  will  have  one  or  two  deaths.  The 
puncture  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  tapping  it  for  the  first  time, 
is  fatal  in  three  or  fom*  cases  in  every  hundred.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  recount  all  these 
operations  to  estimate,  what  indeed  it  would  be  quite 
beyond  my  power  to  estimate,  the  average  mortaUty  of 
each ;  that  which  is  most  important  for  you  to  imder- 
«tand  is  that,  without  very  great  care,  you  will  certainly 
lose  patients  after  minor  operations  and  be  severely 
blamed  for  the  loss. 

Moreover,  these  deaths,  though  they  are  the  worst, 
are  not  the  only  events  that  ought  to  be  reckoned  as 
calamities  of  surgery.  We  ought  to  add  to  the  list  all 
those  cases  in  which  operations  for  comparatively  slight 
diseases  are  followed  by  very  serious  illness,  or  by  per- 
manent damage  greater  than  the  disease ;  as  when  the 
removal  of  a  finger  leads  to  cellular  inflammation  of  the 
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hand  and  permanent  stiffness  of  some  part  of  it,  or  when 
after  circumcision  sloughing  ensues,  or  after  the  removal 
of  a  scalp-cyst  dangerous  erysipelas. 

All  these  things  might  be  matters  of  no  more  than 
passing  regret  to  us  if  they  were  altogether  inevitable ;  if 
we  could  say  that  everything  of  this  kind  is  purely  acci- 
dental, a  thing  which  no  foresight  could  have  averted  ; 
which  came  upon  us  out  of  circumstances  over  which  we 
had  no  control  whatever.  But  the  truth  must  be  fairly 
confessed:  that  these  are  not  always  accidenta;  and 
that  often,  when  the  calamity  has  occurred  and  we  look 
back  on  the  events  that  preceded  it,  we  can  find  that 
the  disaster  was  the  result  of  some  oversight  or  of  some 
carelessness  or  want  of  judgment  or  of  skill.  Do  not  let 
me  seem  to  imply  that  there  are  no  cases  of  this  class  which 
we  may  caU  piu^ely  accidental.  Calamities  in  surgery 
may  come  of  things  which  nothing  far  short  of  onmisci- 
ence  could  have  detected  beforehand.  A  fever  may  fall 
upon  a  man  after  an  operation ;  for  even  minor  operations 
put  persons  into  conditions  in  which  they  are  more 
susceptible  of  the  infection  of  fevers  than  they  were 
before.^  We  cannot  guard  against  that,  imless  by  refusing 
to  operate  during  an  epidemic.  Tetanus  may  ensue  after 
a  minor  operation ;  we  have  no  power  to  avert  that  or 
even,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  apprehend  its  approach. 
These  and  other  causes  of  the  kind  and,  still  more,  the 
negligence  and  recklessness  of  patients,  would  diminish 
by  a  considerable  number  the  list  of  calamities  for  which 
we  may  seem  blameworthy ;  but  there  would  still  remain 

^  See  jBMoy  ot  Scarlet  Fever  after  Operationt, 
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more  than  facts  enough  to  serve  you  for  a  wammg 
that  you  can  only  by  exceeding  watchfidness  avert  the 
calamities  that  are  apt  to  occur  through  a  comparative 
want  of  care  or  of  skill  or  of  judgment. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  some  of  the  cases  that  I  have 
known.  They  were  happQy  not  all  in  my  own  practice, 
and  I  need  not  say  which  were  and  which  were  not. 

A  man  had  albuminuria,  and  he  had  a  small  cyst  on 
the  scalp  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove.  It 
was  removed  and  erysipelas  set-in,  and  of  that  he  died. 
And  then  it  was  foimd  that  he  had  albuminuria ;  a  con- 
dition which  made  him  so  liable  to  erysipelas  or  to 
pyaemia  or  to  some  form  of  blood-poisoning,  that  if  it 
had  been  ascertained  beforehand  no  prudent  surgeon 
would  have  thou^t  of  operating. 

Another  person  was  a  drunkard,  on  the  sly,  and  yet 
not  so  much  on  the  sly  but  that  it  was  well  known  to 
his  more  intimate  friends.  His  habits  were  not  asked- 
after,  and  one  of  his  fingers  was  removed  because  joint- 
disease  had  spoiled  it.  He  died  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
with  spreading  cellular  inflammation,  such  as  was  far  from 
unlikely  to  occur  in  an  habitual  drunkard. 

Another  patient  was  very  liable  to  large  bleedings 
from  small  incisions.  This  was  not  asked-after;  some 
small  incision  was  made  and  he  died  through  the  feeble- 
ness consequent  on  haemorrhages. 

Another  had  a  small  tumour  of  the  face,  and  was  so 
feeble  in  his  ordinary  condition  of  health,  that  more  care 
would  certainly  have  suggested  that  he  would  not  bear 
even  a  slight  shock  and  small  amount  of  haemorrhage. 
He  sank  after  the  operation. 
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Li  another  case  sutures  were,  by  plain  mistake,  put 
through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
after  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery.  Infiltration 
of  the  first  products  of  the  inflammation  following  the 
wound  ensued  ;  the  suppuration  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
the  patient  died  through  its  efiects  in  a  few  days. 

An  old  man,  with  an  irritable  bladder,  and  who  was 
passing  a  large  quantity  of  luine  of  low  specific  gravity, 
came  complaming  of  certam  symptoms  of  stone.  He  was 
carelessly  and  rather  roughly  soimded  for  stone,  went 
home,  had  a  shivering  fit  and  acute  inflammation  of  his 
bladder,  and  died  in  ten  days.  The  soimding  would  not 
have  been  done  if  due  care  had  been  taken  to  examine 
previously  the  condition  of  his  urine. 

Another  man  in  a  similar  condition  had  an  inflamed 
urethra.  He  was  catheterised,  acute  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  followed,  and  then  retention  of  urine,  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  and  through  that,  death.  He 
ought  not  to  have  been  catheterised  imtil  after  some  few 
days  of  rest. 

And  so  I  might  still  tell  of  cases  operated  on  in 
which,  after  the  event,  it  was  discovered  that  more  care- 
fid  previous  consideration  of  the  case,  or  more  skill,  or 
fnore  after-care  would  have  saved  a  life  that  was  lost,  or 
would  have  averted  some  dangerous  and  painftil  illness 
or  some  permanent  damage.  It  does  rest  upon  us  all 
to  consider  these  things  very  carefully.  We  are  all  the 
more  bound  to  consider  them  honestly  and,  if  need  be, 
with  self-reproach,  because  these  calamities  are  not  such 
as  the  public  can  judge  of.  They  are  not  instances  of 
those  gross  negligences  and  carelessnesses  which  can  be 
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punished  l^ally  and  openly.  Nor  is  it  indeed  at  all 
advisable  or  desirable  that  the  public  should  know  of 
these  cases.  They  could  not  help  us  and  they  would 
form  very  wrong  judgments  about  them.  Indeed,  in 
such  cases  the  public  just  as  often  judge  wrongly  as 
rightly,  and  accord  credit  whefe  discredit  is  due.  I 
remember  once,  when  assistant^surgeon  to  the  hospital, 
I  divided  a  prepuce  that  was  acutely  inflamed.  The 
patient  went  home  and  bled  furiously  from  the  vessels  of 
the  foreskin ;  and  then  followed  acute  inflammation  of  the 
whole  integument  of  the  penis  and  of  the  scrotum,  and 
sloughing  extended  to  his  groin.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  and  passed  through  great  peril  of  his  life. 
He  did  not  die,  but  he  was  very  near  doing  so,  and  he 
was  IcHig  ill  and  in  misery.  Four  weeks  after,  a  man 
came  to  the  out-patients'  room  to  return  thanks  for  the 
help  that  I  had  given  him.  I  did  not  know  him  at  first, 
and  I  said,  *  What  did  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

'  Oh  sir,'  he  said,  '  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  cut  you 
made,  I  should  have  died.' 

That  was  his  firm  impression  ;  that  if  I  had  not  made 
the  incision,  which  was  the  sole  source  of  his  danger,  he 
must  have  died  of  something  very  terrible  which  that 
incision  just  prevented. 

Another  case  beaiing  on  the  same  point,  of  the 
mistaken  judgment  of  the  public,  was  this ;  of  which, 
however,  I  only  know  by  hearsay.  Many  years  ago,  a 
distinguished  siurgeon  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals 
admitted,  as  one  of  the  casualties  of  the  week,  a  gentle- 
man with  a  strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  With  great 
carelessness  this,  surgeon  cut  right  into  the  intestine,  in 
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the  middle  of  the  hernia.  Fseces  flowed  out  and  all  the 
miseries  followed  of  a  piece  of  intestine  projecting  from 
the  wound  and  discharging  its  contents.  The  case  excited 
considerable  attention ;  it  was  always  carefiilly  watched, 
and  at  last  the  patient  recovered.  His  impresnon  of 
what  had  happened  was  that  he  had,  by  this  very  incision 
into  his  bowel,  escaped  some  dreadful  calamity ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  most  extreme  skill  could  have  either 
made  the  incision  into  the  bowel  or  recovered  him  after 
it ;  and  he  presented  the  surgeon  who  had  done  this  for 
him  with  a  very  handsome  gold  snufl*-box.  The  suigeon 
proved  himself  quite  worthy  of  the  gift,  for  he  used  to 
show  this  gold  snuff'-box  to  prove  the  gratitude  which 
the  officera  of  his  hospital  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  the  patiente  upon  whom  they  conferred  the  great 
benefits  of  charity  and  skill. 

We  must  then,  I  repeat,  blame  ourselves  for  these 
things  and  scrupulously  watch  ourselves ;  for  the  more 
the  suflerers  from  these  errors  or  defects  of  ours  are 
helpless,  the  more  it  rests  upon  our  consciences  to  stand 
in  their  place  and  help  them.  I  will  therefore  take  this 
occasion  for  putting  before  you  some  rules  which  you 
had  better  follow ;  rules  by  which  you  may  be  able  to 
avert  from  yourselves  the  regrets  of  these  calamities  of 
surgery. 

First  of  all,  the  consideration  that  you  are  liable  to 
these  calamities  should  be  an  incentive  to  the  most 
earnest  and  continual  study  of  yoiu:  profession,  that  you 
may  avert  all  avoidable  ignorance  ;  and  to  constant  dis- 
cipline in  watchfulness,  that  you  may  overlook  nothing 
that  can  contribute  to  a  patient's  welfare. 
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And  you  should  study  veiy  carefully  all  of  what  are 
called  the  minor  parts  of  your  profession.     Minor  they 
may  be  with  regard  to  each  instance  in  which  they  have 
to  be  practised ;  but  they  become  major  if  you  multiply 
those  instances  t(^ether.    I  refer  chiefly  to  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  skill  in  dressing  wounds,  in  the  comple- 
tion of  operations,  in  the  looking  to  all  the  seemingly 
little  things  that,  after  an  operation,  minister  not  only  to 
a  patient's  comfort  but  to  his  welfare.     Among  the  cases 
that  I  have  to  regret  is  one  in  which  a  patient  of  mine 
died  firom  a  piece  of  plaster  being  put  on  in  the  wrong 
direction.    A  young  man  had  a  timiour  removed  from 
deep  in  the  back  of  his  thigh ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  1  know  not  whether  by  myself  or  some  one 
else,  a  broad  strip  of  plaster  was  put  round  the  thigh, 
completely  encircling  it,  and  over  that,  for  some  further 
means  of  security,  a  bandage.     Next  day  the  limb  was 
swollen,  but  apparently  not  much  more  than  it  might 
have  been   swollen  from  ordinary  inflammation  follow- 
ing an  operation.     But,  the   day  after,  the  limb  was 
swollen  much  more ;  and  the  day  after  that,  there  was 
acute  inflanmiation  of  all  the  cellular  tissue  about  the 
woimd ;  and  then  came  hsemorrhage  ;  and  then  the  man 
sank  and  died.     The  sole  cause  of  his  death  was  the  strip 
of  plaster  which  was  put  round  his  limb  and  not  removed 
for  two  days.     From  that  time  to  this,  I  think  no  one 
has  ever  seen  me  put  a  strip  of  plaster  round  a  limb,  im- 
less  spirally.     Small  as  such  a  thing  may  seem  in  the  art 
of  dressing,  it  cost  that  man  his  life.     I  tell  the  case  that 
I  may  in  some  d^ree  atone  for  the  fault  by  hindering 
you  firom  incurring  the  same  risk.     Attend  then  carefully 
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to  what  are  called  the  minor  things  of  surgery ;  not 
merely  to  skiU  in  operations,  large  or  small ;  learn  the 
habit  of  entering  completely  and  fully  into  everything  that 
may  minister  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  patient. 

Next,  let  the  liability  to  these  calamities  move  you 
never  to  decide  upon  an  operation  except  in  consideration 
of  the  patient's  interests  alone.  Let  no  thought  of  your 
own  interest,  or  of  your  own  reputation,  have  any  place 
in  the  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  this  or  for 
that  man.  If  an  operation  is  not  purely  and  wholly  for 
the  good  of  a  patient,  it  should  on  no  consideration  what- 
ever be  done.  When  an  operation  is  decided  on,  you 
may  add  a  desire  for  your  own  reputation  to  the  motives 
that  will  induce  you  to  do  the  best  you  possibly  can 
for  the  patient;  but  this,  which  is  a  very  fair  motive 
for  the  careful  performance  of  an  operation,  is  a  very  foul 
one  in  determining  whether  an  operation  should  be  done 
or  not.  I  can  imagine  nothing  that  woidd  add  more  to 
the  remorse  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  one  of  these 
calamities  of  surgery  than  the  recollection  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  operation  with  some  consideration  of  his 
own  interest  or  of  his  own  reputation. 

Next,  never  decide  upon  an  operation,  even  of  a 
trivial  kind,  without  first  examining  the  patient  as  to  the 
risks  of  his  life.  You  should  examine  him  with  at  least 
as  much  care  as  you  would  for  a  Ufe-insiu-ance.  It  is 
surely  at  least  as  important  that  a  man  should  not  die,  or 
suffer  serious  damage,  after  an  operation,  as  that  his  life 
should  be  safely  insured  for  a  few  hundred  poimds.  Be- 
fore any  man's  life  is  insured,  he  undergoes  an  inspec- 
tion by  at  least  one  medical  man,  and  possibly  by  a  whole 
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board  of  directors.  At  least  an  equal  amount  of  inspec- 
tion ought  to  be  made  for  every  man  who  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  operation :  and  this  involves  a  general  fair 
consideration  of  what  the  man's  present  health  is,  how 
he  looks,  what  are  his  pulse  and  breathing,  what  he  is 
in  respect  of  temperance,  what  of  exercise  ;  whether  he 
has  ever  had  any  serious  illness,  whether  he  is  liable  to 
minor  illnesses :  in  short,  in  regard  to  what  this  sort  of 
examination  should  be,  you  may  take  for  guidance  the 
papers  which  insiurance-oflSces  give  to  anyone  who  pro- 
poses to  insure  his  life.  They  ask  a  variety  of  questions 
which  enable  you,  on  the  whole,  to  judge  very  fairly 
what  are  the  chances  of  a  man  living  out  to  the  full 
length  of  life,  and  all  those  chances  should  be  considered 
before  even  a  minor  operation,  which  is  not  of  urgency, 
should  be  done.  And,  in  this  respect,  do  not  too  soon 
take  examples  from  your  seniors,  myself  included,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  judge  of  a  patient's  fitness  for 
an  operation ;  because,  what  we  can  do  in  a  comparatively 
short  examination  you  cannot  do.  The  ability  to  see 
quickly  what  is  the  general  condition  and  character  of 
a  patient's  health  is  the  result  of  very  long-continued 
study.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you  what  are  the 
successive  stages  of  knowledge  through  which  any  man 
of  experience  passes  before  he  comes  to  say,  almost  at  a 
glance,  what  is  the  general  health  of  a  person  presented 
to  him  ;  but  the  ability  to  do  this  is  the  result  of  several 
stages  of  knowledge,  each  of  which  has  been  carefully 
passed-through.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  which 
you  see  every  successful  man  exercising  in  his  own  craft ; 
one  of  those  special  skills  only  to  be  acquired  by  careful 
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and  long-continued  study ;  and  till,  by  experience,  you 
have  attained  such  skill  as  to  be  able  to  decide  questions 
of  this  kind  in  siu*gery  quickly,  you  must  compel  your- 
selves to  decide  them  slowly,  and  with  a  very  careful 
study  of  each  case  that  is  presented  to  you. 

If  I  were  to  coimt  the  nmnber  of  preventible  calami- 
ties in  surgery  that  I  have  known,  I  should  find  the 
majority  of  them  due  to  the  oversight  of  personal  defects 
in  the  patients  operated  on ;  defects  in  the  habits,  the 
constitution,  or  the  previous  diseases,  which  ought  to 
have  been  ascertained  before  the  risk  of  the  operation 
was  incurred. 

But,  again,  when  you  have  decided  on  an  operation, 
never  make  light  of  it.  Never  talk  to  the  patient  flippantly 
about  its  being  what  is  called  '  nothing ; '  a  mere  snip,  a 
mere  cut,  a  mere  this  or  that.  It  never  is  so  to  the  patient's 
own  feelings;  to  patients  an  operation  is  always  an 
important  matter;  and  they  are  rather  aggrieved  than 
pleased  on  being  told  that  it  is  '  nothing/  You  need  not 
alarm  a  patient ;  you  may  say  that  the  risk  of  an  operation 
is  not  greater  than  that  which  he  would  incur  for  much 
less  suflScient  motives.  Most  people,  for  pleasure  s  sake, 
incur  larger  risks  than  they  would  in  a  minor  operation. 
They  travel  by  express  trains  and  they  climb  Alps  ;  they 
himt  and  shoot ;  and  for  no  adequate  motive  they  run 
across  the  crowded  London  streets ;  and  for  mere  pleasure 
they  expose  themselves  to  dangers  of  fatigue  and  cold 
and  indigestion  and  other  risks  of  illness.  So  you  may 
fairly  guard  yourselves,  and  give  your  patients  a  just 
measure  of  warning,  by  saying  that  the  risk  of  a  pro- 
posed operation  is  not  greater  than  the  risk  of  this  or  that 
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thing  which  they  willingly  do  for  amusement.  But,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  risk  is  not  greater  than 
ought  to  be  incurred  for  the  good  which  may  be  expected 
to  follow,  you  ought  not  to  do  the  operation  at  all. 

As  to  the  amount  of  good  which  is  to  follow  an 
operation,  the  surgeon  alone  can  in  most  cases  estimate  it. 
In  most  cases,  therefore,  we  must  take  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  operations,  for  it  is  only  on  our  statements  that 
patients  can  rely  in  judging  whether  they  should  submit 
or  not;  and  most  of  them,  even  when  they  have  our 
statements  before  them,  are  quite  incapable  of  clearly  and 
soundly  judging.  But  there  is  a  class  of  operations, 
in  what  I  have  called  decorative  surgery,  in  which  we 
may  justly  put  upon  patients  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
responsibility  than  they  ought  to  bear  when  the  question 
is  one  of  life  or  death.  When  people  want,  not  to  be 
cured  of  absolute  deformity  which  hinder  their  success 
or  comfort  in  Ufe,  but  to  have  this  or  that  done  of  which 
it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  done  or  not  except  for 
some  personal  vanity,  let  them  understand  that  the  opera- 
tion is  not  altogether  free  from  risk,  and  then  let  them 
take  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  matter. 

Supposing,  now,  an  operation  to  be  decided  on,  there 
are  some  rules  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  its  per- 
formance which  may  be  useful  in  averting  calamities. 

First,  don't  be  too  ready  to  operate  in  your  own 
houses  or  in  yoiu:  own  rooms.  It  is  a  thing  too  com- 
monly done  and  always  involves  a  risk  which  should 
not  be  incurred  without  need.  Mr.  Thomas  BUzard,  who 
was  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons 
in  London,  when  he  began  practice  in  the  City,  was  once 
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consulted  at  his  house  by  a  merchant  of  great  wealth 
and  influence,  who  thought  he  would  patronise  the  young 
man ;  for  he  knew  his  family.  He  called  on  Mr.  Blizard 
one  morning,  showed  him  a  cyst  on  his  back,  and  asked 
him  to  remove  it ;  and  he  removed  it  then  and  there. 
The  merchant  went  away,  caught  cold,  had  erysipelas 
and  died  in  ten  days.  I  do  not  know  what  amount  of 
unhappiness  the  case  excited  at  the  time;  but  I  know 
that  Mr.  Blizard  told  it  in  after-life  with  the  greatest 
regret ;  and  that,  as  a  measurable  amount  of  part  of  the 
calamity  to  himself,  his  income  fell  50  per  cent,  in  that 
year  and  was  not  quickly  recovered.  It  rose  to  a  very 
large  amount  before  he  retired,  but  50  per  cent,  for  a 
year  was  part  of  the  damage  which  he  sustained  by 
not  observing  the  rule  of  not  operating  in  your  own 
rooms  without  a  real  need  of  doing  so.  You  may  do  an 
operation  there  with  all  dexterity  and  care ;  but  you  do 
not  know  what  the  patient  wiU  do  afterwards.  Especially, 
let  me  advise  you  not  to  sound  a  patient  for  the  first 
time,  or  to  pass  a  catheter  for  the  first  time,  in  a  man  of 
questionable  general  health  in  your  own  room. 

Agam,  do  not  opemte  upon  even  small  inflamed 
parts.  The  mention  of  that  last  case  of  an  encysted 
tumour  reminds  me  of  the  frequency  with  which  patients 
come  to  you  for  similar  operations,  to  be  done  because 
the  parts  are  giving  them  more  trouble  than  they  used. 
A  man  will  bear  a  httle  tumour,  or  a  small  cyst,  or  a 
small  pile,  so  long  as  it  is  not  inflamed ;  but  when  it 
inflames  it  teases  him,  and  he  askes  to  have  it  removed 
with  all  speed.  Don't  do  it.  The  risks  of  operating 
on  an  inflamed  part  are  manifold,  and  much  greater  than 
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the  risks  Of  operating  upon  one  that  is  quiet.  A  man 
came  to  me  in  the  out-patients'  room,  while  I  was 
assistant-siu'geon,  with  a  cyst  on  the  front  of  his  abdomen^ 
acutely  inflamed.  I  removed  it  at  once.  Three  or  four 
days  afterwards  he  was  admitted  with  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  tissue  and  inj&ltration  of  putrid  matter  under 
the  skin ;  and  that  was  followed  by  phlebitis,  and  that 
by  pyaemia,  and  that  by  death.  The  man  was  dead  in 
three  or  four  weeks  after  a  very  small  operation  for  the 
removal  of  a  cyst  from  the  frx)nt  of  the  abdomen.  I 
operated  on  an  inflamed  part;  I  did  wrong.  If  the 
man  had  been  put  at  rest  and  the  inflammation  cured, 
the  cyst  might  in  all  probability  have  been  removed  with- 
out risk. 

You  may  sometimes  see  m  my  wards  bad  cases  for 
which  I  am  only  indirectly  responsible,  '  surgery-cases ' 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  in  which  fingers  are  re- 
moved some  days  after  being  crushed;  removed  while 
they  are  still  inflamed ;  and  then  the  patients  come  into 
the  hospital  with  inflamed  hands ;  with  celluUtis  of  the 
hand  and  of  the  fore-arm.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  them  lately ;  but  I  have  a  clear  re- 
collection of  several  of  them  in  former  years ;  and  of  the 
long  pain  and  illness  and  disabihty  of  the  hand  which 
were  caused  by  the  neglect  of  this  rule  of  caution. 

For  another  rule,  always  look  carefully  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  room  or  the  house  in  which  yoiu:  patient  is 
living ;  and  set  aside,  so  far  as  you  possibly  can,  all  the 
risks  that  may  be  thus  incurred.  Look  to  the  sanitary 
arrangements  about  the  man.  One  of  the  greatest 
annoyances  that  I  have  ever  had  was  in  the  case  of  a 
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gentleman  whose  prepuce  I  divided  for  phimosis.    Severe 
it  was,  and  necessary  to  be  cm'ed.     I  divided  his  prepuce 
and  no  more ;  neither  put-in  a  suture,  nor  did  anything 
that  could  disturb  the  healing  of  the  wound.    The  cut 
was  followed  by  sloughing  of  the  integuments  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  penis  and  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
scrotum.    After  having  done  the  operation,  I  found,  on 
looking-about  for  what  could  have  caused  all  this  misery, 
that  the  patient,  although  living  in  a  very  good  hotel, 
had  a  water-closet  in  his  bedroom.     I  had  looked  round 
the  room,  not  carelessly,  before  the  operation,  to  see 
whether  there  was  anything  that  could  bring  him  into 
mischief,  and  aU  had  appeared  fair.     But  what  I  had 
taken  to  be  a  book-case,  or  some  article  of  furniture  of 
that  kind,  was  a  water-closet,  which,  with  the  nastiness 
with  which  some  London  hotel-keepers  provide  for  the 
convenience  of  their  customers,  had  been  put  into  the 
bedroom.     And  this  is  not  a  very  imconmion  thing,  even 
in  the  better  class  of  lodgmg-houses  and  hotels  in  London.^ 
Because  every  man,  in  coming  to  his  rooms,  likes  to  have 
for  cleanliness  his  own  water-closet,  or  at  least  to  have 
one  to  every  suite  of  rooms,  the  landlords  put  one  at 
the  side  of  a  bedroom.     Where  a  wardrobe  should  stand, 
they  place  a  water-closet,  and  they  front  it,  and  make  it 
look  as  like  a  decent  piece  of  furniture  as  they  can.     It 
was  through  this  scheme  that  the  poor  fellow  lost  the 
integument  of  his  penis  and  scrotum.     Look  therefore, 

^  The  vile  cufltom  is  becoming  common  in  the  private  houaee,  even  in  the 
grandest  of  them,  in  London.  I  do  not  doubt  that  any  surgeon  carefully 
studying  Mr.  Teale's  Danger$  to  Health  may  avert  many  miseries  such  as  I 
have  just  described. 
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I  repeat,  very  carefully  to  all  the  sanitary  arrangements 
that  can  come  within  your  power,  even  among  the  better 
class  of  houses  and  hotels. 

Then  there  comes  this  rule  ; — ^never  do  an  operation 
if  you  can  cure  the  patient  by  any  reasonable  medical 
or  other  means.    There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
operations  done  for  cases  that  should  not  be  operated  on 
at  all ;  and  these  are  amongst  the  very  class  in  which 
the  mortality  of  minor  operation  comes.     An  instance  is 
in  the  case  that  I  just  spoke  of — of  phimosis.  It  frequently 
requires  operation  in  children,  especially  if  the  orifice  of 
the  prepuce  be  very  narrow ;  for  this  materially  unpah^ 
the  action  of  the  bladder,  the  patient  having  to   pass 
water  against  a  continually  too  great  obstacle.     But  both 
in  children  and  in  adults,  many  cases  of  phimosis  can  be 
cured  without  cutting.  Very  few  prepuces,  however  long, 
should  be  divided  or  removed,  unless  their  orifices  are 
too  narrow ;  they  need  only  to  be  regularly  drawn  back 
and  washed.     And  many  that  have  narrow  orifices  can  be 
gradually  cured  ;  by  daily  drawing  the  prepuce  against 
the  glans,  thus  widening  its  orifice,  it  may  be  fully  dis- 
tended without  the  need  of  an  operation.    Again  in  cases 
of  varicocele  :  patients  come  to  you,  begging  for  cure ; 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  merely  nervous,  hypochon- 
driacal, morbid-brained  people,  who  are  in  fright  about 
varicoceles,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  causes  of  impo- 
tence and  wasting  of  the  testicle.     Now,  no  varicocele,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  ever  did  cause  impotence  or  waste 
a  testicle.     But  the  operation  for  varicocele  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  danger.     A  most  skilful  operator  for 
this  disease  reported,  the  other  day,  a  case  in  which  he 
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himself  operated  and  the  patient  very  nearly  lost  his  life. 
Once  also  I  saw  a  young  man  with  pyaemia  following 
an  operation  for  varicocele,  which  had  been  done  very 
skilfully.  Through  this  pysemia  he  had  acute  suppurative 
inflammation  of  his  right  shoulder,  his  right  knee,  and  his 
left  hip  ;  and  they  were  all  spoiled,  and  he  very  nearly 
died.  I  doubt  whether  ninety-nine  operations  for  van- 
cocele  would  do  good  enough  to  balance  one  such 
calamity ;  for  of  the  ninety-nine  operations  the  majority 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary.  Varicocele  can,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  be  perfectly  well  managed  with  a 
ring,  or  a  truss,  or  suspensory  bandage  and  cold  water, 
and  the  operation  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with :  the 
more  properly  because  varicocele  is  not  a  mischievous 
disease,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  impotence  or 
other  sexual  distresses  that  patients  ascribe  to  it. 

So  also  for  urethral  stricture.  Among  the  operations 
that  I  have  known  fatal  is  cathet^rism,  and  that  not  very 
rarely.  Don't  be  catheterising  patients  for  supposed 
strictures  till  you  have  ascertained  that  they  cannot  be 
cured  medically.  Under  the  general  name  of  strictxut)  of 
the  urethra  are  included  several  conditions  which  may 
be  far  better  cured  by  medicine  and  diet  than  by  any  form 
of  surgery;  mere  transient  or  chronic  sweUings  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  Catheterism  is  nothing 
but  mischief  to  them. 

Then,  for  another  rule.  If  a  disease  can  be  cured  by 
a  bloodless  operation  as  well  as  by  one  with  cutting, 
choose  the  bloodless.  This  may  be  done  in  many  more 
instances  than  you  are  apt  to  think.  The  sebaceous  cysts 
of  tlie  scalp  have,  as  I  have  said,  a  mortality  of  some 
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two  or  three  pier  cent.,  and  the  mortality  m  them  is  of 
peculiar  distress,  since  at  the  outset,  except  for  appearance, 
these  cysts  might  be  left.  They  are  commonly  removed 
when,  being  small,  they  are  sources  of  but  trivial 
trouble ;  and  yet  they  have  this  rate  of  mortality.  These 
may  aU  be  removed  with  caustic.  I  do  not  say  that  you 
never  should  remove  by  incision  a  sebaceous  cyst  fix)m 
a  patient's  scalp ;  but  you  never  need  do  so ;  and  if  the 
patient  be  one  in  whom  the  risk  of  an  operation  is  in  any 
degree  greater  than  the  average,  you  ought  to  remove 
the  cyst  with  caustic.^ 

Ligature  of  haemorrhoids,  again,  is  an  operation  some- 
times fatal.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  told  me  that  he  had 
lost  three  patients  from  it.  That  might  be  a  very  smaU 
proportion  of  the  number  of  patients  he  operated  on ; 
but  he  never  ceased  to  speak  of  it  with  great  regret. 
I  have  not  lost  a  patient  by  the  operation,  but  I  have 
had  two  in  whom  it  was  followed  by  pyaemial  abscess 
and  serious  risk  of  life.  Doubtless  the  ligature  of 
haemorrhoids  may  be  performed  in  the  vast  majority  of 
healthy  persons  with  complete  impunity ;  and  doubtless 
in  many  it  is  the  best  operation  for  the  cure  of  the 

^  The  beet  method,  I  think,  is  to  paiDt  the  skiii  oyer  the  cyst  with  the 
gtrongeet  nitric  add;  to  paint  it  thoroughly,  in  and  in,  as  with  iodine. 
After  this  small  cysts  may  be  left,  and  the  skin  and  they  will  shrink  and  be 
cast-off  like  scabs.  Large  ones,  when  they  begin  to  separate  from  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  may  be  pulled  out ;  and  the  cavities  they  leave  will  heal 
with  any  simple  dressing. 

The  sebaceous,  or  atheromatous,  cysts  on  nearly  all  parts  except  the 
acalp  may  almost  always  be  cured  by  emptying  them.  In  nearly  every  case 
a  minute  natural  way  into  the  cyst  may  be  found,  either  open,  or  closed  by 
some  dark  dry  substance  easily  removed.  If  the  opening  be  quickly  dilated 
with  probes  of  increasing  size,  the  contents  of  the  cyst  may  be  squeezed  out, 
and  shrivelling  of  the  cyst  will  usually  follow. 
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disease,  and  should  be  performed.  But  in  many  cases, 
the  cauterising  of  haBmorrhoids  with  nitric  acid  or  the 
actual  cautery  is  quite  as  successful  as  the  ligature  ;  and 
therefore  you  should  not  tie  piles  in  any  person  who 
would  inciu:  even  the  least  more  than  the  ordinary  risk 
fix)m  the  operation  unless  you  are  sure  that  cauterising 
will  not  cure  them. 

Another  class  of  cases  in  which  I  remember  some 
calamities  is  that  of  the  little  cancerous  warts  and  ulcers 
that  occur  about  the  face.  These  may  be  commonly 
removed  in  healthy  persons  without  risk,  but  in  the  un* 
healthy,  the  feeble  and  the  decrepit,  they  cannot.  They 
may  be  removed  as  well  with  caustic  as  with  the  knife. 
The  caustic  is  as  complete  in  its  action  and,  with  due  care 
and  experience  in  its  use,  can  be  employed  just  as  readily 
and  quickly  as  the  knife.  Use  it,  therefore,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  which  however  I  give  no  more  special  instances 
than  these,  that  where  the  risk  of  a  cutting  operation 
would  be  appreciable,  and  you  can  substitute  for  it  the 
use  of  caustic  or  anything  that  shall  not  be  cutting,  you 
should  do  so. 

Another  rule :  Be  quite  clear  about  carrying-out 
carefully  the  last  stages  of  all  operations.  I  suspect  that 
everybody  in  operating,  when  he  has  passed  through  the 
sort  of  mental  tension  in  which  he  performs  the  most 
difficult  part  of  what  he  has  to  do,  when  his  attention 
has  been  completely  occupied  in  some  difficult  task  to  be 
achieved,  next  feels  his  mind  relaxed,  his  attention  less 
keen,  less  ready  for  exercise  than  it  was  before.  Be  sure 
that  these  are  times  of  danger  to  your  patient.  As  soon 
as  the  attention  ceases  to  be  as  keen  as  possible,  you  are 
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in  risk  of  doing  some  mischief.  That  strip  of  plaster 
that  was  put  round  the  man's  thigh  was  an  instance  of 
this.  I  had  got  through  an  operation  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  the  whole  trouble  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end :  I  was  less  on  my  guard  than  I  was  before  ;  and  I 
overlooked  that  strip  of  plaster,  which,  had  it  come  in  the 
middle  of  the  operation,  I  should  assuredly  have  at  once 
seen  and  corrected. 

I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  sponge  was  left  in 
an  abdominal  cavity  after  ovariotomy ;  and  of  another  in 
which  a  broken-off  blade  of  a  pair  of  bone-forceps  was 
left  deep  in  a  wound  made  for  the  removal  of  dead  bone ; 
but  a  worse  result  than  in  either  of  these  followed  an 
oversight  in  a  ca^  of  my  own.  A  man's  nostrils  had  to 
be  plugged  after  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  fibrous 
polypus  from  his  nose ;  an  operation  of  much  difficulty, 
and  much  doubt  in  its  course  as  to  what  next  should  be 
done.  I  had  completed  all  that  seemed  most  difficult 
and  important ;  and  then  came  the  condition  of  relaxed, 
comparatively  inattentive  mind ;  and  one  of  my  colleagues 
who  assisted  me  put  a  plug  into  the  posterior  nares. 
Through  inattention  the  plug  was  made  without  a  string 
attached  to  it  with  which  to  draw  it  out  again.  I  noticed 
it  directly  afterwards,  but  the  thing  was  done,  and  it  was 
said  that  it  was  not  worth  disturbing  the  patient  again  to 
alter  it.  But  the  patient  died  of  that  plug,  for  it  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  his  nostrils,  except  by  thrusting  it  from 
before ;  and  thrusting  it  in  front  brought  on  another  hsemor- 
rhage  and  that  hsBmorrhage  brought  on  dehrium,  and  the 
delirium  exhaustion ;  and  so  through  the  lack  of  a  piece 
of  string  in  the  right  place  the  man  died.    It  was  omitted 
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only  because  at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  our  minds 
were  less  uitent  than  at  the  beginning,  less  watchfuL 
All  the  danger  seemed  past  just  when  still  greater  danger 
was  at  hand. 

One  more  rule  I  will  give  you.  Look  very  carefully 
to  your  apparatus.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  look 
very  carefully  to  the  edges  of  your  knives  and  your  sawd 
and  all  things  that  are  mighty  to  handle ;  but  look  to  the 
plaster,  look  to  the  ligatures  and  the  sutures,  and  all  the 
things  which  are  commonly  called  minor.  When  I  have 
seen  Sir  William  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells 
operate,  I  have  never  known  which  to  admire  most ;  the 
complete  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  the  skill  of 
hand,  or  the  exceeding  care  with  which  all  the  apparatus 
is  adjusted  and  prepared  beforehand.  Tlie  most  perfect 
plaster,  the  most  perfect  silk,  not  one  trivial  thing  left 
short  of  the  most  complete  perfection  it  is  capable  of.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  final  success  of  their  operations 
has  been  due  just  as  much  to  these  smaller  things,  as  to 
those  greater  things  of  which  they  are  masters.  In 
contrast  with  their  work,  I  have  seen  operations  per- 
formed with  great  skill ;  and  a  piece  of  bad  plaster  or 
bad  silk,  or  something  left  at  home,  has  put  the  patient's 
life  in  danger.  Not  long  ago,  I  remember,  a  patient  had 
secondary  haemorrhage  after  an  operation,  and  the  reason 
was  that  the  sticking-plaster  was  bad.  One  of  the  things 
that  was  to  control  the  haemorrhage  was  pressure  by 
plaster ;  the  plaster  shpped ;  and  the  patient  ultimately 
died  of  haemorrhage.  Many  an  operation  has  been 
spoiled  by  bad  silk,  or  bad  needles,  or  bad  something 
that  was  thought  too  trivial  for  care.    Surgery  could 
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supply  only  too  many  illustrations  of  the  wise  proverb 
against  those  that  despise  small  things. 

These  are  a  large  number  of  rules  for  you  to  observe ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  one  of  those  which  I  have  laid  down 
which  is  not  necessary,  I  vrill  not  say  for  ordinary  success 
in  surgery,  but  for  the  avoidance  of  great  calamities. 
Nay,  there  are  more  rules  than  these,  which  you  will 
soon  learn  for  yourselves :  and  now,  if,  after  taking  all 
these  cares,  you  still  meet  with  calamities,  you  may  meet 
them  with  an  honest  consciousness  that  you  are  really 
able  to  say,  what  people  are  too  ready  to  say  in  a  mere 
useless  pretence,  that  you  did  your  best.  One  continu- 
ally hears  it  said,  *  I  did  my  best ;  but  these  things  will 
Jiappen ;  *  and  yet  what  a  man  has  called  '  doing  his  best ' 
was  not  doing  so  well  as  he  had  done  before,  or  so  well 
as  he  will  do  next  time.  Let  me  warn  you  against  this. 
The  intense  dissatisfaction  that  follows  these  failures 
makes  one  very  ready  to  adopt  any  excuse  that  can  be 
given.  Men  constantly  say,  *  These  things  have  happened 
to  better  men :  they  have  happened  to  this  or  that  person 
of  distinction;  so  I  need  not  be  surprised  at  having  them/ 
There  is  no  more  miserable  or  false  plea  than  this.  Why, 
if  you  know  that  another  man  has  fallen  into  a  fault,  the 
blame  for  your  falling  into  the  same  ought  to  be  much 
greater,  not  less.  If  any  man  had  run  into  a  pit  un- 
awares, and  you,  having  heard  of  it,  had  run  into  the 
very  same  pit,  it  would  not  exculpate  you  to  say  that  a 
better  man  than  yourself  had  run  into  it;  surely  the 
blame  to  you  would  be  the  greater.  But  there  are  some 
people  who  seem  to  have  a  happy  art  of  forgetting  all 
their  failures,  and  remembering  nothing  but  their  sue* 
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cesses,  and,  as  I  have  watched  such  men  m  professional 
life,  years  have  always  made  them  worse  instead  of  better 
surgeons.  They  seem  to  have  a  faculty  of  reckoning  all 
failings  as  little  and  all  successes  as  big ;  they  make  their 
brains  like  sieves,  and  they  run  all  the  httle  things  through, 
and  retain  all  the  big  ones  which  they  suppose  to  be  their 
successes ;  and  a  very  mischievous  heap  of  rubbish  it  is 
that  they  retain. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  I  am  afraid  of  in  telling 
you  the  risks  and  dangers  that  I  have  met  with ;  and 
that  is,  that  you  may  over-estimate  the  probabilities  of 
them,  and  be  afruid  of  the  responsibility  which  you  must 
undertake.  Well,  after  all,  this  incurring  of  responsibili- 
ties is  decided  rather  by  temper  than  by  knowledge. 
There  are  some  people  who  are  ready  for  anything ;  some 
that  under  difficulties  shirk  all  they  can.  But  of  this  I  am 
quite  siu^,  and  you  will  see  it  proved  not  only  in  surgery 
but  in  every  calling,  the  men  who  are  most  ready  to  take 
responsibilities,  and  to  bear  them  lightly,  are  those  who 
can  best  estimate  beforehand  what  are  the  risks  and  the 
difficulties  they  incur ;  the  men  who,  knowing  what  is  to 
come,  can  therefore  face  it  most  bravely  and  with  most 
success. 

Therefore  study  fairly  and  fully,  beforehand,  all  the 
thmgs  that  may  occur  to  you  in  an  operation  and  after 
it ;  make  yourselves,  as  far  as  you  can,  masters  of  each 
case,  and  generally  masters  of  your  whole  profession; 
and  then  you  will  neither  be  afraid  of  your  responsibili- 
ties nor  ashamed  of  your  failures. 
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The  risks  and  calamities  of  operations  have  been  greatly 
reduced  even  during  the  ten  or  eleven  years  since  the  forgoing 
lectures  were  given,  but  they  still  are  too  many  and  too  great, 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  these  lectures  may  help  in  still  further 
reducing  them. 

When  I  recollect  the  improvements  in  surgical  practice  of 

which  I  have  been  a  witness,  none  seem  to  me  more  gratifying 

than  those  which  have  not  only  diminished  the  mortality  after 

operations,  but  have  diminished  the  fever  and  all  the  other 

troubles  apt  to  follow  them.    No  one,  I  presume,  would  venture 

to  assign  to  each  improvement  its  share  in  the  diminution. 

Doubtless,  the  highest  share  must  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Lister's 

practice  and  promulgation  of  his  antiseptic  treatment;    but 

Mr.  De  Morgan's  use  of  the  chloride  of  zinc ;    silver-sutures, 

acupressure,  torsion,  catgut-ligatures,  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage, 

a  steadier  belief  that  the  healing  of  wounds  is  a  natural  process 

that  needs  only  to  be  undisturbed ;  all  these  have  been  means 

of  saving  life ;  and  with  them  may  be  counted  the  constantly 

increasing  care  for  healthy  arrangements  in  hospitals  and  houses, 

and  for  cleanliness  and  simplicity,  and,  among  the  very  greatest 

of  all  improvements,  the  greater  intelligence,  care,  and  skill  of 

nurses.    But  I  believe  that  another  thing  has  been  more  potent 

than  any  one  of  these,  namely,  the  increase  of  the  care  in  watching 

all  patients  submitted  to  operations,  and  in  rejecting  the  unfit. 

Some  surgeons  always  took  such  care  and  had  great  success ;  but 

of  late  years,  especially  since  Mr.  Lister's  plans  have  been  well 

known,  there  has  been  an  admirable  rivalry  for  success ;  treatment 

after  operations   has   become  the  most  interesting  subject  of 

surgical  study ;  and  everyone  proposing  or  adopting  an  improve- 

nient  has  watched  personally  and  closely  the  patients  submitted 

^  its  use.     The  restdt  is,  I  believe,  that  the  total  mortality  and 

^  the  illnesses  after  operations  of  all  kinds  are  not  more  than 

A  third  as  great  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.   But  study  and  care 

^^ill  make  them  still  less,  if  no  part  of  the  study  be  deemed  trivial, 

^d  no  portion  of  the  care  so  easy  that  it  may  safely  be  left  to 

^^hers  than  the  operator.* 

1  See  Note  IX. 
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ON  STAMMERING   WITH  OTHER  ORGANS 
THAN  THOSE  OF  SPEECH. 


The  characters  of  stammering  in  speech  are  so  well 
known,  and  may  be  so  often  studied,  that  we  may  take 
this  form  of  disease  as  a  type  of  a  class  including  similar 
affections  of  other  organs  than  those  of  speech,  and  may 
apply  to  all  the  same  generic  name  of '  stammering/ 

Stammering,  in  whatever  organs,  appears  due  to  a 
want  of  concord  between  certain  muscles  that  must  con- 
tract for  the  expulsion  of  something,  and  others  that 
must  at  the  same  time  relax  to  permit  the  thing  to  be 
expelled.     Ordinary  stammerers  cannot  at  the  same  time 
regulate  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expiration  for 
the  proper  expulsion  of  air,  and  the  relaxation  of  those 
of  the  glottis,  or  (in  different  cases)  of  the  tongue  or  lips, 
for  permitting  the  expulsion  of  the  air  while  it  is  being 
made  vocal  and  articulate.   Numerous  as  are  the  varieties 
and  modes  of  speech-stammering,  this  discord  of  muscles 
is  in  them  all.     Its  dependence  on  the  nervous  system 
and  the  mind  is  in  fact  plain  enough,  in  theory  veiy 
diSBcult.     Perhaps   it   may  help   the   study   of  speech- 
stammering,  if  similar  disorders  be  watched  in  other  partd 
of  the  body ;  but  at  present  I  want  only  to  point  out  tho 
fiicts  for  their  importance  in  our  practice. 
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Stammering  urinary  organs  are  not  rare ;  and  they 
may  be  known  by  observing,  sometimes  in  the  same 
person,  the  exact  parallelism  between  the  difficulty  of 
expelling  urine  and  that  of  expelling  the  air  in  the  ordi- 
nary speech-stammering.     The  patient  can  often  pass  his 
urine  without  any  trouble,  especially  at  customary  times 
and  places ;  and,  when  he  does  so,  the  stream  is  full  and 
strong,  and  he  has  *  nothing  the  matter  with  him.'     But 
he  is  in  trouble  if  anyone  is  looking  at  him,  or  if  he  is 
hurried,  as  at  a  railway  station.      At  other  times  he 
suffers  all  the  distress  that  he  might  have  with  a  very  bad 
urethral  stricture.     He  cannot  pass  a  drop  of  urine ;  or, 
after  a  few  drops,  there  comes  a  painful  check,  and  the 
more  he  strains,  the  less  he  passes ;  and  then  complete 
retention  may  ensue  and  over-filling  of  the  bladder.     In 
these  characters,  the  case  may  closely  resemble  one  of 
the  ordinary  instances  of  so-called  congestive  stricture,  in 
which  rapid  swelling  of  some  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane narrows  or  closes  the  part  of  the  canal  which  is 
least  capable  of  distension.     But  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  difficulty  arises  are,  in  the  two  cases,  very 
different.     The  stammering  with  the  bladder  occurs  in 
just  the   same   conditions  as  the    stammering  speech. 
There  are  few  stammerers  in  speech  so  bad  but  that  they 
can  talk  or  read  fluently  when  they  are  alone  or  with 
Aose  whom  they  are  most  familiar  with,  or  when  they 
^e  entirely  thoughtless  as  to  their  manner  of  speaking. 
Their  worst   times   are  when  with   strangers,  or  with 
P^i^ns  or  in  places  that  are  associated  in  their  minds  with 
^^mmering.     It  is  just  so  with  the  bladder  and  urethra. 
^He  patient  told  me  that,  although  he  could  usually  pass 
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urine  well,  yet  there  was  one  person  with  whom  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  walk,  because  once,  when  he  was 
with  her,  he  wanted  to  pass  urine,  retired,  and  fiuled. 
His  experience  of  the  effects  of  association  of  thoughts 
made  him  sure  that,  if  he  were  again  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  distress  would  come  on  him  more 
intensely.  Another,  a  clergyman,  always  passed  a  catheter 
before  going  into  his  pulpit.  He  had  often  had  nervous 
troubles  with  his  bladder ;  and  once  or  more,  having  felt 
a  horrid  need  of  pacing  urine  wMle  he  was  preaching, 
he  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  sermon,  unable  to  pass 
any.  He  said  he  felt  sure  that,  if  he  were  to  go  into  his 
pulpit  without  the  assurance  of  an  empty  bladder  which 
his  catheter  (a  No.  12,  passed  easily)  gave  him,  he  should 
be  pressed  with  the  desire  to  pass  urine,  and  then  should 
have  retention.  As  a  speech-stammerer  might  be  imable 
to  utter  a  word,  so  would  he  be  unable  to  pass  a  drop  of 
urine.  Again,  another  patient  has  described  himself  as 
driven  to  all  kinds  of  devices  to  bring  about  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  or  of  actions  with  which  he  best  succeeds  in 
emptying  his  bladder.  He  must  walk  up  and  down  his 
room,  and  stand  or  sit  in  some  customary  singular  posture, 
and  then  be  very  careful  not  to  direct  his  mind  either  too 
much  or  too  little  to  what  he  has  to  do,  and  then  to  let 
the  lunne  run  as  inconsiderately  as  he  can. 

I  might  add  many  more  notes  of  the  seeming  caprices 
of  the  stammering  bladder  and  urethra;  but  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  stammer- 
ing speech  find  in  them  their  parallel.  In  both,  alike, 
there  is  usually  a  history  of  the  difficulty  having  been 
felt  even  in  early  life ;  in  both  ahke  are  observed  the 
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strong  influences  of  habit  and  of  association  of  ideas ;  the 
efiects  of  transient  changes  in  the  vigour  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  the  need  of  a  justly  and  yet  ahnost  imconsciously 
measured  exercise  of  the  will,  that  it  should  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  enough ;  and  the  influence  of  distrac- 
tion of  mind.  And  equally  in  both  classes  of  patients 
may  be  noticed  the  coincident  general  sensitiveness  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  family-relationship  with  persons 
who  sufler  various  other  forms  of  nervous  disorder. 

One  or  two  difierences  may,  however,  be  noticed 
between  the  luinary  and  the  speaking  organs,  in  their 
respective  stammerings.  The  former  cause  more  pain. 
The  bladder,  unable  to  expel  its  contents,  becomes  for 
a  time  the  seat  of  the  feelings  of  distress,  tightness  and 
urgent  need  of  emptying,  which  are  felt  in  more  simply 
mechanical  retention  of  mine ;  and  it  becomes  more 
sensitive  and  more  irritable,  but  probably  rather  through 
the  constant  and  earnest  attention  of  the  mind  than 
through  any  change  in  its  own  condition.  In  cases  of 
long-continued  urinary  stammering,  some  of  which  began 
in  very  early  life,  and  some  of  which  I  have  known  for 
many  years,  I  have  seen  no  indication  of  any  supervening 
organic  disease.  After  years  of  trouble,  nothing  appears 
wrong  but  the  manner  of  action  of  the  parts.  But  though, 
so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  stammering  does  not  produce 
structural  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  yet,  in  many  of 
their  structural  diseases,  the  urinary  organs  become  very 
*  nervous ' — that  is,  very  sensitive  and  disorderly  in  their 
nervous  systems ;  and,  in  this  state,  they  imitate  some  of 
the  faults  of  stammering.  Thus  in  stricture,  especially 
from  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
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patients  feel  that  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  passing 
urine  is  due  to  their  inability  to  regulate  and  harmonise 
the  lu-inary  muscular  acts.  As  a  man  said  to  me,  '  If  I 
could  stop  the  straining,  I  could  do  it ;  but,  as  soon  as 
ever  I  strain,  the  spasm  comes-on.*  By  this  he  meant 
that  he  could  not  duly  moderate  the  action  of  the  expel- 
ling muscles ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  these  began  to  act  too 
vehemently,  those  that  close  the  urethra  would  act  in 
spite  of  him.  Just  so  a  stammerer  sticks  fast  in  speech ; 
and  the  faster,  the  more  he  strains.  In  similar  likeness 
to  stammerers,  we  may  see  that  most  patients  with  long 
standing  obstruction  from  stricture  or  diseased  prostate, 
or  whatsoever  else,  resort  to  habits  or  postures,  or  mere 
tricks,  by  which  they  may  gain  the  advantage  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  for  aiding  the  successful  use  of  their  mus- 
cular power.  Even  without  more  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs  than  the  increased  frequency  of  action  of  the 
bladder  which  usually  comes  with  advanced  years,  nervous 
and  sensitive  men  let  themselves  fall  into  many  troubles 
and  need  to  be  taught  how  to  teach  their  bladders  the 
habits  of  regular  and  quiet  action. 

The  treatment  of  stammering  imnary  organs  has 
difficulties  similar  and  equal  to  those  of  treating  stammer- 
ing speech.  The  patient  must  try  to  educate  himself  to 
a  calm  control  of  his  muscular  power;  and,  on  any 
occasion  of  failure,  must  get  what  help  he  can  from  such 
mental  tricks  as  I  have  referred  to.  He  should  evade 
all  risks  of  difficulty  and  all  the  conditions  in  which  he 
has  suffered  his  worst  failures.  He  should  do  anything 
rather  than  fail  to  pass  his  imne.  He  should  not  always 
yield  to  the  first  impulse  to  pass  it,  but  should  try  to 
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regulate  the  actions  of  the  bladder  to  certain  fixed  hours 
of  the  day.  And  especially  he  should  learn  to  use  a 
catheter,  not  only  that  he  may  thus  relieve  himself  in 
case  of  absolute  need,  but  that  he  may  be  free  ftx)m  the 
enervating  dread  of  helpless  retention.  He  should  keep 
his  whole  economy,  and  chiefly  the  secretion  of  urine, 
in  the  healthiest  state  he  can ;  for,  like  all  other  stam- 
mering, or  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  that 
of  the  urinary  organs  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of 
the  general  health. 

The  characters  of  stammering  with  the  organs  of 
deglutition  may  generally  be  recognised  by  their  likeness 
to  those  of  minary  stammering.  They  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  the  mechanical  obstructions  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  whether  from  stricture, 
pouch,  or  other  hindrance,  but  also  from  the  difficulties 
of  swallowing  that  depend  upon  paralysis,  whether 
hysterical  (so  called)  or  senile  or  from  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  try 
to  point-out  the  diagnosis  of  stammering  in  deglutition 
from  each  of  these  diseases.  The  common  ground  of 
diagnosis  from  them  all  is  in  the  predominant  influence 
of  mental  association  in  the  stammering,  and  its  slight 
if  any,  influence  in  any  of  the  other  difficulties.  Some- 
times swallowing  is  easy  and  unhindered  ;  at  others  very 
difficult,  especially  in  company,  or  when  the  trouble  is 
particularly  inconvenient,  or  the  mind  too  much  set  on 
it.  Hence,  some  of  the  patients  always  dine  alone, 
finding  it  easy  to  swallow  when  they  know  that  they 
carnnot  be  seen.  Briefly;  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  of 
stammering  with  the  urinary  muscles  might  be  repeated, 
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mutatis  mutandis^  of  that  with  the  muscles  of  deglutition, 
and  both  may  be  studied  by  their  likeness  to  the  ordinary 
speech-stammering,  with  which,  indeed,  they  may  be 
associated  in  the  same  person  or  in  the  same  family.  A 
man  of  forty  with  well-marked  stammering  in  swallow- 
ing told  me  that  he  had  stammered  in  speech  during  all 
his  earher  life,  but  he  now  spoke  smoothly. 

I  have  not  seen  cases  enough  to  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  stammering  and  the  spasmodic  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus.  I  think  they  are  different  affections, 
but  I  need  more  opportimities  of  studying  them.  K  any 
one  will  investigate  them,  much  help  may  be  gained  fix)m 
the  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Brinton  in  the  '  Lancet  *  for 
January  6,  1866,  and  from  the  remarkable  case  of  fatal 
spasmodic  (or  stammering  ?)  obstruction  of  the  (Bsophagus 
recorded  by  Mr.  Henry  Power.^ 

I  believe  that  a  disorder  essentially  similar  to  stam- 
mering may  be  traced  among  the  cases  of  difficulty  of 
defecation  not  due  to  organic  disease;  but  it  requires 
more  study  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  devote  to  it* 

1  Lancet,  1866,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

*  I  hsTO  lately  seen  John  J ,  aged  3},  the  child  of  Very  nervous  and 

ezcitahle  parents.  He  has  been  slow  in  learning  to  speak,  and  now 
stammerSy  sometimes  a  little,  but  occaaonally  very  badly.  Sometimes  he 
passes  large  evacuations  without  pain  or  difficulty ;  but  often,  particolarlyy 
his  father  told  me,  when  his  speech-stammering  is  troublesome,  he  apends 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  in  futile  attempts  at  defncation.  On  these 
occasions  he  becomes  very  excited,  running  about  the  room,  and  from  one 
person  to  another,  apparently  in  considerable  pain,  passing  hia  urine  at 
frequent  intervals,  complaining  that  he  cannot  relieve  himself,  and  aakiog 
that  some  one  should  rub  his  stomach.  If  he  is  soothed  and  humoored,  he 
becomes  quiet,  and  at  length  his  bowels  act.  Enemata  and  lax^  doses  of 
purgatives  had  failed  to  remove  his  trouble,  and  frequently  there  is  no  actian 
for  three  or  four  days.  I  carefully  examined  the  anus  and  reetom,  and 
could  detect  neither  narrovnng,  valvular  obstruction,  nor  anything  else  that 
felt  unnatural  in  either. — [En.] 
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After  systematic  lectures  on  the  chief  injuries  of  the 
bones  and  joints,  it  may  be  useful  if  I  try  to  enforce  by 
particular  illustrations  some  of  the  general  principles  that 
I  stated ;  and  it  may  secure  your  attention  if  I  use  the 
form  of  speaking  of  the  Cases  that  Bone-Setters  cure. 
For  few  of  you  are  likely  to  practise  without  having 
a  bone-setter  for  a  rival ;  and,  if  he  can  cure  a  case 
which  you  have  failed  to  cure,  his  fortime  may  be  made 
and  yours  marred. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  bone- 
setters  treat  injmies  of  joints,  of  whatever  kind,  with 
wrenching  and  other  movements  of  them.  The  proceed- 
ing was  described  to  me  lately  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
a  well-marked  fractm-e  at  the  lower  end  of  his  radius. 
He  had  been  to  a  distinguished  bone-setter,  who,  with  a 
"^  glance  at  the  wrist,  said, :  *  You  ha'  put  out  your  wrist. 
that's  what  you  ha'  done  ; '  then  violently  stretched  and 
moved  the  joint ;  then  said  ;  *  Now  you  go  and  hold  that 
under  my  pump,'  and,  after  the  cold  douche,  took  his 
fee.  The  firacture,  being  none  the  better  for  this  treat- 
ment, was,  at  a  second  visit  a  few  days  later,  again 
wrenched,  pumped  upon,  and  paid  for.  But,  this  time, 
much  pain  and  swelling  followed ;  and  the  patient  had 
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the  wisdom  to  call  himself  a  fool,  and  to  go  to  his  usual 
medical  attendant ;  who  sent  him  to  me. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  the 
bone-setter,  every  injured  joint  is  *  put  out ; '  and  the 
one  method  of  cure  is  the  wrench  and  the  rough  move- 
mentS)  by  which  it  is  said  that  the  joint  is  'put  in' 
again. 

Now,  it  would  be  of  httle  use  to  us  to  estimate,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  the  quantity  of  mischief  done  by  treat- 
ment such  as  this.  It  is  more  important  to  know  and 
consider  that  it  sometimes  does  good ;  that,  by  the  practice 
of  it,  bone-setters  live  and  are  held  in  repute ;  and  that 
their  repute  is,  for  the  most  part,  founded  on  their  occa- 
sionally cming  a  case  which  some  good  surgeon  has  failed 
to  cure.  For  here,  as  in  all  similar  affairs,  one  success 
brings  more  renown  than  a  hundred  failiu-es  or  mischie& 
bring  disgrace.  The  patients  who  are  cured  never  cease 
to  boast  of  their  wisdom  in  acting  contrary  to  authorised 
advice.  They  who  are  damaged  are  ashamed  of  them- 
selves and  hold  their  tongues. 

What,  then,  are  the  cases  that  bone-setters  cure  with 
their  practice  of  wrenching  ? 

First,  of  course,  they  have  a  certain  number  of  real 
fractures  and  dislocations  which  they  reduce,  and  of  old 
ankyloses  which  they  loosen.  Of  these,  I  need  say  no- 
thing ;  for  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  their  practice  in 
these  cases  which  is  not  as  well  or  better  done  by  regular 
surgical  rules. 

Next,  there  is  a  rare  accident  which  a  wrench  may 
cure,  and  which,  if  you  are  not  on  yoiu-  guard,  you  may 
fail  to  make  out ;  namely,  the  slipping  of  a  tendon.     I 
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have  known  the  tendon  of  a  peroneal  muscle  ^  slip  to  the 
front  of  the  outer  malleolus;  and  a  tendon  sUp  with 
great  pain  at  the  radial  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna ; 
and  in  three  instances  I  have  known  the  extensor  tendon 
of  the  middle  finger  shp  over  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  and  first  phalanx ;  and  here,  from  our  musemn,  is 
the  long  tendon  of  a  biceps  *  sUpped  from  its  groove.  Of 
these  accidents,  the  first  two  may  be  made-out  by  feeling 
the  displaced  tendon  and  the  gap  where  it  should  be ; 
the  third  may  be  at  least  guessed-at  by  the  signs  which 
Mr.  Soden  has  pointed  out  in  his  case,  related  in  the 
MedicO'Chirurgical  Transactions;^  the  slight  forward 
prominence  of  the  head  of  the  hmnerus,  its  drawing  up 
imder  the  acromion,  and  the  pain  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  biceps  on  stretching  it.  As  to  this  displacement, 
however,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  ever  so  certainly 
made-out  as  to  be  fairly  reduced ;  *  the  others,  at  the 
ankle  and  the  finger,  should  be  remedied  by  relaxing 
the  shpped  tendon  as  extremely  as  possible,  and  replacing 
it  with  lateral  pressure  and  sudden  stretching. 

Some  other  tendons  may  slip,  I  beheve,  like  these ; 
the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  appears  very  Ukely  to  do  so  ; 
and  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  bone-setter  has  occasionally 
done,  unwittingly,  a  lucky  trick,  when,  with  wrenchings 
and  twistings  of  a  joint,  he  has  made  some  dislodged 
tendon  slip  back  to  its  place. 

But  there  is  a  set  of  cases  much  more  common  than 
these,  which  may  be  cured  with  wrenching  and  rough 
movements ;  namely,  the  so-called  internal  derangements 

>  See  Note  XI.  «  Ser.  v.  0.    See  Note  XU. 

»  Vol.  xxiT.  p.  212  et  fleq.  *  See  Note  XIII. 
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of  joints.  The  knee-joint  ^  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  this  injury,  whatever  it  is ;  but  the  like  occurs  in 
the  lower  jaw-joint ;  and  I  have  known  very  sinulax  signs 
of  injury  at  the  hip  and  elbow.  The  most  marked  sign 
is  that,  while  the  joint  is  bemg  moved  in  some  ordinary 
action,  most  often  when  the  foot  rests  firmly  on  the 
ground,  and  the  thigh  is  rotated  outwards  on  the  1^, 
something  is  felt  slipping  or  suddenly  caught  between  the 
bones,  and  a  great  pain  comes  and  the  joint  is  locked. 
It  will  move  in  one  direction,  not  in  the  opposite  one : 
just  like  a  hinge  with  a  stone  in  it  (as  a  patient  described 
it  to  me).  The  locking  of  the  joint,  which  is,  usually,  at 
moderate  flexion,  is  soon  followed  by  effusion  of  fluid  into 
it,  and  other  signs  of  more  or  less  acute  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane ;  and,  if  nothing  be  done,  these 
last  for  some  days,  or  even  for  some  weeks,  before,  with 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  the  joint  gradually  regains 
mobility. 

Many  of  these  symptoms  are  like  those  due  to  a  loose 
piece  of  cartilage  in  a  joint — a  much  rarer  condition. 
But,  with  loose  cartilages,  joints  are  not,  I  think,  often 
locked  for  any  length  of  time ;  they  are  stopped  with 
extreme  pain  when  the  cartilage  gets  between  the  bones, 
but  it  soon  escapes  and  they  go  again.  In  some  of  the 
cases  of  what  I  am  calling  locked  joint,  at  the  knee  or 
lower  jaw,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  interarticular 
cartilages  slips  and  is  nipped  between  the  bones.  We 
have,  in  the  museum,  a  cast  *  from  a  knee  in  which  it  is 
certain  that  this  happened.  But  in  some  cases  it 
seems  more  likely  that  a  fold  of  synovial  membrane, 

>  See  Note  XIV.  »  See  Note  XV. 
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or  a  portion  of  capsule,  or  of  synovial  fringe,  is 
caught  and  nipped.  However  we  may  explain  the 
accident,  it  is  one  of  those  that  may  be  cured  by  the 
bone-setters.  Such  movements  as  theirs  are  not  always 
necessary;  and  none  should  be  practised  recklessly 
or  without  plan;  but  force  may  be  requisite  and,  if 
used  knowingly,  will  certainly  set  a  locked  joint  right 
again. 

Sometimes  a  patient  learns  for  himself  how  to  unlock 
his  joint,  and  can  do  it  gently,  first,  in  the  case  of  the 
knee,  bending  and  then  with  slight  rotation  slowly 
stretching  it.  But  he  may  need  more  force  than  he  can 
use  for  himself;  and  you  may  apply  it  better  than  a 
bone-setter  can. 

In  the  case  of  the  knee,  the  *  lock '  usually  takes 
place  with  the  joint  moderately  bent  and  the  leg  rotated 
outwards.  You  must  unlock  it  by  extremely  bending 
the  joint,  then  rotating  the  leg  inwards,  and  then  suddenly 
and  forcibly  extending  it.  In  the  same  manner,  for  any 
other  joint  that  appears  to  shp  and  lock,  you  must 
observe  the  direction  in  which  the  patient  can  easily 
move  it,  and  the  direction  in  which  movement  is  im- 
possible or  very  painful ;  then  you  must  move  it,  first, 
extremely  in  the  former  direction,  and,  secondly,  forcibly 
in  the  latter.  The  manoeuvre  is  sometimes  very  painful ; 
and  the  force  required  for  success  may  be  greatly 
augmented  by  muscular  resistance.  In  either  case,  the 
use  of  ether  or  chloroform  may  ease  both  the  patient 
and  yourself. 

A  fourth  set  of  cases  that  may  be  cured  with  wrench- 
ing, or  other  forcible  movements,  includes  those  in  which 
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injured  joints  are  held  stiff,  or  nearly  stiff,  by  involuntary 
muscular  action.  You  may  meet  with  such  cases  in 
patients  of  any  age ;  but  they  are  most  frequent  among 
the  young.  Sometimes  after  well-treated  fracture  near 
a  joint;  sometimes  after  a  sprain;  sometimes  when  a 
joint  has  been  hit  hard — stiffness  remains,  which  is  due 
solely  to  muscular  action  ;  and  this  stiffness  in  some  cases 
is  constant,  and  in  others  ensues  on  shght  attempts  at 
motion. 

Any  joint,  I  believe,  may  be  in  this  condition  at  any 
time  after  an .  injury.  I  have  seen  it  at  the  elbow, 
shoulder,  cervical  spine,  hip,  knee,  and  ankle ;  in  some 
instances  a  few  hours  after  the  injury,  in  some,  several 
weeks.  You  may  know  this  muscular  kind  of  stiff  joint 
by  this,  among  other  signs :  that  the  stiffness  is  not  a 
dead  block,  as  if  by  meeting  of  displaced  bones,  nor 
has  rigid  resistance,  but  yields  a  little,  as  if  with  the 
*  giving'  of  a  firm  elastic  substance  which  instantly  recoils. 
Besides,  you  may  generally  feel  the  muscles  in  action ; 
not  hard  and  vibrating  as  if  with  all  their  force,  but  firm, 
steady,  and  resisting.  If,  however,  you  have  any  doubt 
about  the  diagnosis,  ether  or  chloroform  will  settle  it. 
As  soon  as  the  patient  becomes  quite  insensible,  the 
muscles  relax,  and  the  previously  stiff  joint  becomes  freely 
moveable. 

Herein  appears  the  best  mode  of  cure.  When  the 
patient  is  insensible,  move  the  joint  quietly,  and  then 
confine  it  with  splints  in  a  posture  opposed  to  that  in 
which  it  was  stiff.  After  a  •  day  or  two,  it  may  be 
moderately  exercised,  douched,  and  shampooed ;  but  in 
the  intervals  of  this  treatment  the  joint  should  be  can- 
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fined  with  the  splints,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  becoming 
stiff  again. 

You  may  sometimes  see  another  condition,  very  Uke 
this  involuntary  muscular  rigidity  of  joints,  in  young 
children.  K  one  of  its  Hmbs  be  hmt,  a  yoimg  child  will 
sometimes  hold  the  limb  steadUy  in  one  position,  and 
complain  if  it  be  moved.  Thus,  a  child,  whose  thigh  has 
been  strained,  will  stand  on  the  other  leg,  and  keep  the 
hurt  thigh  lifted  up,  as  if  for  extreme  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint  ;  or,  for  similar  hurts,  will,  for  even  many  days,  keep 
its  arm  close  to  its  side,  or  its  elbow-joint  steadily  bent. 

Perhaps,  some  of  these  cases  are  the  same  as  those  I 
last  spoke  of;  but  in  many  of  them  the  muscular  fixing 
of  the  part  has  seemed  to  me  not  involuntary.  It  is  more 
like  a  trick,  or  an  instinct  of  fi:ight  lest  the  part  shoidd 
be  hurt  again.  Certainly,  the  muscles  relax  instantly  in 
flleep,  and  not  imfrequently  when  the  attention  is  dis- 
tracted from  them. 

I  suppose  that  bone-setters  would  cure  this  state  with 
their  panaceal  puUing ;  but,  happily,  they  are  allowed 
to  have  but  little  practice  among  children.  Happily,  I 
say,  for  children's  joints  are  much  more  imperilled  by 
violence  than  those  of  older  patients;  and  you  cannot 
be  too  cautious  in  concluding,  when  a  child  holds  a  joint 
fixed,  that  there  is  really  no  disease  or  serious  injury.^ 
All  the  evidence  must  be  negative;  and  an  oversight 
may  be  disastrous. 

^  The  condition  here  described  is  sometimes  imitated  when  infantile 

paralysis  begins  with  great  pain  in  the  paralysed  part,  or  with  its  being 

^e>i7  painful  when  moved ;  but  I  think  that  the  diagnosis  may  in  these  cafes 

l>e  made  by  observing  that  the  muscles  of  the  limb  which  is  paralysed,  or  is 

becoiniog  so,  do  not  resist  extension. 
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However,  you  need  not  use  any  kind  of  force  in  this 
kind  of  contraction  in  a  child.  K  the  part  be  only 
allowed  a  few  days*  rest,  it  will  get  well ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  seriously  damaged — ^in  which  case,  you  will  have 
done  well  by  avoiding  all  violence. 

In  another  set  of  cases  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
volimtary  character  of  the  muscular  rigidity  of  a  joint. 
You  saw  lately  a  girl  in  Lawrence  Ward  who  wilfully 
resisted  all  movements  of  a  hip  that  had  been  only 
slightly  hurt.  If  a  bone-setter  had  wrenched  her  joint 
it  might  have  served  her  right,  and  the  pain  might  have 
cured  her  temper.  But  she  recovered  just  as  well  when 
she  saw  that  she  did  not  deceive  us  and  was  not  pitied. 
You  may  expect  to  find  cases  of  joints  wilfully  held  stiff 
among  the  worser  sort  of  school-boys,  and  they  sham 
pain  as  well  as  stiffness.  It  is  lucky  for  them  when  they 
can  escape  punishment  or  disgrace  by  lying  and  letting 
the  bone-setter  be  believed,  when  he  professes  that  he 
has  *  pu^in '  their  dislocations. 

Now,  among  all  these  cases  of  muscular  difficulty, 
there  is  a  good  harvest  for  bone-setters ;  and,  without 
doubt,  their  remedy,  rough  as  it  is,  is  often  real  Yours 
may  be  as  real,  with  much  less  violence ;  and,  with  better 
diagnosis  than  they  can  ever  make,  you  may  do  none  of 
the  harm  that  they  often  do. 

But  there  is  a  yet  larger  class  of  cases  which  bone- 
setters  sometimes  succeed  in  curing  very  quickly ;  namely, 
ordinary  sprains. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  some  recently  sprained  joints 
may  be  quickly  cured,  freed  from  pain,  and  restored  to 
useftil  power,  by  gradually  increased  violence  of  rubbing 
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and  moving.  This  method  of  treatment  has  many  times 
been  introduced  into  regular  surgery ;  but  it  has  never 
been  generally  adopted,  or,  I  think,  long  practised  by 
anyone.  I  suspect  that  it  sometimes  does  no  good,  and 
sometimes  does  harm  enough  to  disgust  a  prudent  surgeon. 

I  believe  that  the  best  mode  of  applying  this  plan  of 
treatment  is,  to  begm  by  handling,  rubbing,  and  pressmg 
the  sprained  part  and  its  neighbouring  structures  very 
gently.  After  doiog  this  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
the  rubbing  and  pressing  may  be  increased  in  hardness, 
and  the  joint  may  be  more  freely  moved,  especially  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  was  forced  by  the 
accident.  Another  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  thus 
spent  is  to  be  followed  by  rougher  proceedings  of  the 
same  kind,  till  even  severe  pressure  and  wide  and  violent 
movements  can  be  borne  without  pain ;  and  then,  in  an 
hour  or  so,  the  cure  is  deemed  complete,  or  so  nearly 
complete  as  to  require  only  a  slighter  treatment  of  the 
same  kind  on  the  next  day. 

I  cannot  tell  you  in  what  kind  or  proportion  of  recent 
sprains  you  may  employ  this  treatment ;  indeed,  I  cannot 
advise  you  to  use  it  at  all,  unless  by  way  of  trial  in  very 
healthy  men.  For  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  sometimes 
do  harm  ;  and  the  greater  quickness  of  cure  which  it  may 
achieve  is  not  worth  a  risk,  while  we  can  always  employ 
such  safe,  and  not  slow,  means  as  the  combined  rest  and 
support  of  the  sprained  parts  which  are  given  by  strapping 
or  the  starched  or  plaster-of-Paris  bandage.  In  short, 
this  rough-rubbing  and  hard-pulling  treatment  of  recent 
sprains  seems  to  me  one  of  those  dangerous  remedies 
which,  though  I  believe  in   their  occasional  utility,  I 
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would  rather  not  employ  till  I  can  discriniinate  the  cases 
in  which  they  will  do  good  from  those  in  which  they  will 
do  harm. 

Such  discrimination,  difficult  as  it  may  be  among 
recent  sprains,  is  not  very  difficult  among  old  ones ;  that 
is,  among  cases  in  which  the  ill  effiscts  of  sprains  remain 
long  imcured.  It  is  among  these  cases  that  bone-setters, 
and  e^ecially  those  who  combine  rubbing  and  shampooing 
with  their  'setting,'  gain  their  chief  repute,  and  not 
without  some  right. 

Among  *  old  sprains,'  you  will  find  a  strange  variety 
of  cases — chronically  inflamed  joints,  each  probably  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  the  constitutional  disease  or  unsoundness 
of  its  possessor,  and  loose  joints,  and  slipping,  and  creak- 
ing, and  weak,  and  irritable  joints,  and  many  more.  To 
all  these,  mere  bone-setting  does  harm,  or  no  good  ;  and 
rubbing  and  shampooing  are  of  little,  if  any,  use ;  indeed, 
to  a  really  inflamed  joint  they  would  generally  be  mis- 
chievous. But  among  *  old  sprains  '  are  not  a  few  cases 
in  which  a  joint,  after  long  treatment,  remains  or  becomes 
habitually  cold.  It  is  generally  stiffish  and  weak,  sensi- 
tive, aching  after  movement,  or  in  the  evening  or  at 
night,  sometimes  swollen,  pufiy  or  oedematous,  but  not  with 
an  *  oedema  calidum.'  Whatever  else  it  is,  it  is  cold,  or, 
at  the  most,  not  warmer  than  the  healthy  fellow-joint 
Among  these  cold  joints,  bone-setters  and  rubbers  gain, 
as  I  said,  great  repute ;  and  all  the  more  because  they 
often  get  the  cases  after  the  patients  have  become  tired 
and  discontented  with  a  rather  over-careful  surgery. 
Admirable  as  is  the  rule  of  treating  injured  joints  with 
rest,  such  rest  may  be  too  long  continued  ;  and  in  every 
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case  in  which  it  has  done  full  good,  it  must,  in  due  time, 
be  left  off.  With  rest  too  long  maintained,  a  joint 
becomes  or  remains  stiff  and  weak  and  over-sensitive, 
even  though  there  be  no  morbid  process  in  it ;  and  this 
mischief  is  increased  if  the  joint  have  been  too  long 
bandaged,  and  still  more  if  it  have  been  treated  with 
the  cold  douche. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  may  be  sometimes  difficult 
to  decide  the  time  at  which  rest,  after  haviog  been  highly 
beneficial,  may  become  injurious ;  or  that  the  decision  is 
always  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  On  the  one  hand, 
you  and  the  patient  may  be  losing  time  through  over- 
caution  ;  on  the  other,  the  risk  may  be  incurred,  through 
rashness,  of  renewing  inflammation  in  a  damaged  joint. 
I  believe  you  will  be  safe,  if  you  will  take  the  temperature 
of  the  part  for  your  guidance.  If  the  part  be  always 
over- warm,  keep  it  quiet ;  if  it  be  generally  cold,  or  cool, 
it  needs  and  will  bear  exercise  and  freedom  from  restraint 
of  bandages,  with  friction  and  passive  movements  and 
other  similar  treatment  of  the  reviving  kind.  And  of  this 
you  may  be  the  more  sure  when  the  cold  integimients 
over  the  joint  are  dusky-pink  or  purplish,  or  become  so 
when  the  limb  hangs  down,  and  when  there  is  Uttle 
swelling,  and  when  pain  is  much  greater  than  is  accounted 
for  by  any  appearance  of  disease. 

I  do  not  know  whether  bone-setters  make  any  discri- 
mination among  these  cases ;  and  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
adopt  their  rough  method  in  all  or  in  most  cases ;  for 
tliough  they  may,  when  successful,  prove  emphatically 
4e  utility  of  movements  for  old  sprains,  yet  the  same 
ffood  may  be  more  safely  done  with  gentler  means  of  the 
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same  kind.  Exercise  of  the  hurt  part  should  be  gradually 
increased  and  always  followed  by  long  repose  ;  and  the 
frictions  and  shampooings  should  be  gradually  made 
harder  and  more  rough,  and  the  passive  movements 
gradually  extended.  Always,  the  part,  if  itself  cold, 
should  be,  by  any  means  except  bandages,  kept  warm ; 
and  always  the  patient's  constitutional  defects  should  be 
watched  and,  if  possible,  amended ;  for  very  commonly 
the  chief  hindrance  to  the  recovery  of  a  sprain  is  not  local, 
but  some  general  wrong — gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  or 
struma,  or  hysteria,  as  it  is  called. 

An  '  hysterical  joint '  is,  indeed,  sometimes  a  rare 
opportimity  for  a  victory  for  a  bone-setter.  Cold,  weak, 
useless  for  want  of  power  of  will,  intensely  sensitive, 
subject  to  all  the  seeming  caprices  of  a  disorderly  spinal 
cord  and  too  vivid  brain, — such  a  joint  as  this  may  be 
cured  by  the  sheer  audacity  with  which  it  is  puUed-about 
If  nothing  in  it  but  its  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  in 
fault,  this  may  be  sometimes  cured  through  influence  on 
the  mind.  And  so  not  only  bone-setters,  but  the  workers 
with  Mesmerism,  and  tractors,  and  oils,  and  distant  or 
superficial  electricity,  can  sometimes  cure  hysterical 
joints:  for  the  patients  love  to  be  cured  with  a  wonder; 
and  the  audacious  confidence  of  all  these  conjurors  is 
truly  wonderful. 

From  all  this,  you  may  see  that  the  cases  that  bone- 
setters  may  cure  are  not  few.  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  those  in  which  they  do  harm  are  numerous ;  but  the 
lessons  which  you  may  learn  from  their  practice  are  plain 
and  useful. 

Many  more  cases  of  injured  joints  than  are  commonly 
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supposed  to  be  thus  curable  may  be  successfully  treated 
with  rough  movements — wrenching,  pulling,  and  twisting. 
The  cases  that  are  thus  curable  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  to  you.  Be  on  the  watch  for  them.  But 
remember  always  that  what  may  be  treated  violently 
may  be  treated  more  safely  and  as  successfully  with  com- 
parative gentleness ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  you  may 
very  advantageously  use  chloroform  or  ether.  And 
remember,  also,  that  no  degree  of  violence,  not  even 
such  movements  or  exercises  as  I  have  advised,  can  be 
generally  safe  in  the  treatment  of  injured  joints,  unless 
when  directed  with  a  skilful  discernment  of  the  appro- 
priate cases. 

Learn  then  to  imitate  what  is  good  and  avoid  what 
is  bad  in  the  practice  of  bone-setters ;  and,  if  you  would 
still  further  observe  the  rule,  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri^ 
which  is  in  no  calling  wiser  than  in  ours,  learn  next  what 
you  can  from  the  practice  of  rubbers  and  plasterers :  for 
these  also  know  many  clever  tricks ;  and,  if  they  had  but 
educated  brains  to  guide  their  strong  and  pUant  hands, 
they  might  be  most  skilful  curers  of  bad  joints  and  of 
many  other  hindrances  of  locomotion. 


Since  the  publication  of  this  lecture,  a  valuable  essay 
on  bone-setting  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Wharton 
Hood,*  who  has  thoroughly  learned  the  art,  and  practises 
it  skilfully.  He  fully  describes  the  several  methods  of 
manipulation,  and  no  one  can  doubt  their  value  when 
used  prudently. 

1  <  On  Bone-Setting/ 1871. 
H  3 
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My  later  experience,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hood's  essay, 
makes  me  believe  that  my  accoimt  of  the  *  cases  that 
bone-setters  cure  *  is  not  very  faulty.  I  have  made  some 
corrections  in  it  and  have  some  things  to  add. 

Chiefly,  I  would  add  emphasis  to  what  I  have  said 
of  the  mischief  of  keeping  injured  joints  too  long  at  rest 
or  too  cold.     Too  long  rest  is,  I  beUeve,  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  delayed  recovery  after  injuries  of  joints 
in  nearly  all  persons  who  are  not  of  scrofulous  constitution. 
In  the  healthy,  tlie  chronic-rheumatic,  and  the  gouty,  it 
is  aUke  mischievous;  and  not  only  to  injured  joints,  but 
to  those  that  are  kept  at  rest  because  parts  near  them 
have  been  injured.     Mere  long  rest  stiffens  them,  and 
makes   them   over-sensitive ;    cold   douches  and   elastic 
restraints  and  pressures  make  them  worse,  and  nothing 
remedies  them  but  movements,  whether  forced  or  volim- 
tary.     The  same  may  be  said  of  joints  which  have  been 
kept  too  long  at  rest  for  inflammations  of  whatever  kind, 
still   excepting  the  scrofulous,  which   shoidd  rarely  be 
treated  roughly,  and  never  without  much  caution. 

Dr.  Hood's  essay  should  be  read  on  all  these  cases, 
not  only  for  the  manual  treatment  which  he  teaches,  but 
for  the  signs  which  he  indicates  as  decisive  in  the  choice 
of  cases.  He  beUeves  that  the  success  of  *  bone-setting ' 
in  them  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  adhesions ;  and  this  may 
be.  I  have  seen  such  adhesions  in  the  ankle-joints  of 
legs  amputated  after  being  long  at  rest,  though  the  joints 
had  not  been  evidently  inflamed ;  and  Mr.  Butlin  ^  has 
related  a  case  of  ankylosis  of  a  knee-joint  in  a  limb  which 
was  long  kept  straight  for  the  treatment  of  a  fi:*actured 

»  '  Trans.  PaUiol.  Soc./  vol.  xxv.  p.  212. 
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femiir.  But  even  without  adhesions  a  joint  long  at  rest 
may  become  restrained  in  certain  movements  by  the 
gradual  shortening  of  all  those  parts  of  its  ligamentous 
structures  which  have  been  constantly  relaxed,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  very  painful  when  a  strain  is  put  upon  these 
shortened  structures  to  restore  them  to  their  natural 
length. 

Among  the  most  frequent  instances  of  painful  stiff- 
nesses induced  by  long  rest  of  unhurt  joints,  are  those  of 
the  fingers  after  fractiu'es  of  the  fore-arm,  and  especially 
after  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  And  this 
gives  me  occasion  to  say  that,  of  the  many  inventions  for 
treating  this  fracture,  all  are  bad  which  hinder  the  easy 
movement  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thmnb  and  fingers. 

Another  set  of  instances  are  those  of  the  tarsus,  which, 
though  itself  unhurt,  may  remain  stiff  and  painful  after 
diseases  and  injmies  for  which  the  leg  has  been  long 
kept  at  rest.  These  are  not  met  with,  I  believe,  when 
the  foot  has  been  kept  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  as 
in  every  such  injury  it  should  be.  In  tliis  posture  it  will 
bear,  without  strain  or  pain,  the  weight  of  the  body  when 
walking  is  resumed. 

Other  similar  groups  of  cases  might  be  cited ;  but 
they  would  all  come  under  the  general  descriptions  of 
joints  becoming  stiff  and  painful,  or  unable  to  bear  the 
strain  of  ordinary  movements,  through  beiug  kept  too 
long  at  rest.  And  if  I  should  be  asked  how  soon  an 
injured  joint  may  be  safely  moved  or  allowed  to  bear 
weight,  I  should  say,  generally,  as  soon  as  it  is  cool 
during  any  considerable  part  of  the  day,  and  not  at  every 
part  tender  on  pressure,  and  not  painful  when  its  articular 
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surfaces  are  pressed  together.  But  particular  judgments 
may  have  to  be  formed  m  the  cases  of  the  scrofulous, 
the  *  hysterical/  and  the  gouty  ;  in  the  first,  rest  is  seldom 
too  long ;  in  the  second,  seldom  too  short ;  in  the  third, 
the  general  health  must  be  considered. 

As  to  the  methods  of  moving  the  joints  thus  stiffened 
and  painful,  it  is  sufficient,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases,  if  the  patient  will  resolutely  use  them ;  bearing 
some  pain  and  not  fearing  it  as  if  it  were  a  sign  of  disease 
either  present  or  impending.     In  the  worse  cases,  violent 
movements  must  be  used ;  and  I  beheve  the  best  will  be 
such  as  Dr.  Hood  describes.     Ether  or  chloroform  may 
be  used,  and  wiU  sometimes  save  violence  by  finding  that 
much  of  the  rigidity  is  only  muscular.     But  I  must  add 
that  in  all  but  the  slightest  cases,  or  the  *  only  nervous,* 
the  forced  movements  are  only  the  beginnings  of  cures. 
The  popular  belief,  that  the  cure  by  bone-setting  is  com- 
plete at  once,  is  erroneous  ;  a  good  start  is  obtained  with 
great  idat ;  but  voluntary  resolute  exercises,  or  repeated 
forced  movements,  are  necessary  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  advantage  first  gained. 

I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  lecture  a  set  of  cases 
which  are  said  to  be  sometimes  ciu:ed  by  bone-setters, 
and  in  which,  after  strains  or  other  injuries  of  the  spine, 
stiffness  and  aching  long  remain,  and  especially  pain  or 
tenderness  over  one  spot  at  which,  the  patients  sometimes 
tell,  a  crack  or  a  slip  was  felt  at  the  time  of  injury.  I 
have  seen  several  of  these  cases,  chiefly  in  nervous  and 
over-sensitive  women  and  girls :  bone-setting,  I  have 
heard,  has  cured  some ;  in  more,  I  know  that  it  has  failed ; 
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and  these  have  slowly  recovered  without  any  evident  in- 
fluence of  treatment. 

On  these  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  cases  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  I  recommend  the  study  of  Dr.  Hood's 
essay.  It  may  enable  any  surgeon  to  do  what  I  advised ; 
*  to  imitate  what  is  good,  and  avoid  what  is  bad  in  the 
practice  of  bone-setters.' 
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LECJTURE  I. 

I  PEOPOSB  to  give  you  some  lectures  on  Strangulated 
Hernia,  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  practice,  and  one 
which  you  should  do  your  best  to  learn  while  here ;  for 
it  is  only  in  a  large  hospital  that  you  can  see  many  cases 
of  hernia,  and  only  by  the  study  of  many  cases  that  you 
can  prepare  yourselves  for  the  great  variety  with  which 
you  may  have  to  deal. 

While  I  was  on  active  duty  at  the  hospital,  I  operated 
(in  the  hospital  and  in  private  practice  together)  on  about 
a  hundred  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  I  kept  full 
notes  of  nearly  all  these  as  well  as  of  some  in  which  my 
colleagues  operated.  It  is  from  these  notes,  and  from  the 
memoranda  of  several  clinical  lectures,  that  I  shall  draw 
materials  for  my  present  scheme. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  a  himdred  cases  of  strangu- 
lated hernia  should  be  sufficient  for  some  statistical 
deductions;  but  they  are  not  nearly  enough.  The 
varieties  of  hernia,  their  compUcations,  and  the  different 
conditions  of  people  in  whom  they  occur,  make  so  grea.^ 
a  variety  of  cases,  that  it  would  need  a  tabulation  of  a* 
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least  a  thousand  cases  to  obtain  conclusions  of  real  value. 
I  shall,  therefore,  use  my  notes  and  recollections  only  to 
enable  me  to  tell  you  what  appear  to  be  truths  on  some 
of  the  most  important  practical  parts  of  the  subject. 

Our  first  subject  may  be  the  grounds  for  determining 
whether  a  strangulated  hernia,  or  one  supposed  to  be  so, 
is  to  be  submitted  to  operation.  Speaking  generally,  one 
may  say  that  when  in  a  case  of  hernia  signs  of  strangula- 
tion are  present,  and  reduction  by  the  ordinary  means 
cannot  be  accomplished,  the  operation  for  reduction 
shoidd  be  at  once  performed.  But  then,  what  are  the  suf- 
ficient signs  of  strangulation  ?  and  what  are  the  ordinary 
or,  better,  the  reasonable  means  for  reduction  without 
operation  ? 

In  all  well-marked  average  cases,  that  is,  in  such  as 
are  neither  slight  nor  very  severe,  neither  (as  some  divide 
them)  acute  nor  chronic,  the  following  may  be  regarded 
as  the  signs  of  strangulation  justifying  operation.     The 
hernia,  usually  reducible,  or  now  first  formed,  cannot  be 
reduced  by  reasonable  means.     If  not  recently  formed,  it 
is  larger  than  usual,  tense,  firm,  or  even  hard ;  without 
impulse,  without  resonance  ;  painful,  and  tender  on  pres- 
sure, especially  at  its  mouth  and  neck.     The  bowels  do 
not  act,  though  they  may  often  be  felt  contracting,  and 
may  cause  much  colic  and  spasmodic  pain,  especially 
at  the  navel  and  the  pit  of  the  stomach.     With  this  pain 
Aere  is  commonly  some  tenderness,  with  a  feeling  of 
^^itness,  in  the  abdomen,  especially  about  the  navel  and 
^t\reen  it  and  the  seat  of  the  hernia.     The  patient  is 
^^^tx  sick,  vomiting  nearly  all  the  food  and  drink  that  he 
^^^ows,  and,  besides,  a  quantity  of  gastric  and  biliary 
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secretion,  or  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines  more 
or  less  diluted.  The  pulse  and  respiration  are  usually 
quickened  and  rather  feeble  ;  the  patient  feels  and  looks 
restless,  low,  and  miserable — or,  as  it  is  called,  *  anxious.' 
He  cannot  sleep  or  eat ;  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  apt 
to  become  cold,  shrunken  and  dusky. 

Whenever  all  these  things  are  observed,  and  when 
they  remain  after  such  reasonable  attempts  at  reduction 
without  operation  as  I  will  presently  speak  of,  you  may 
hold  that  the  operation  should  be  done  without  delay. 
Much  more,  if  possible,  should  it  be  done  if  these  things 
be  all  worse  than  I  have  described.  When  the  integu- 
ments over  the  hernia  are  inflamed,  thick,  sodden,  and 
ruddy  or  emphysematous ;  when  the  whole  abdomen  is 
swollen,  tense,  and  tender ;  when  the  vomit  is  just  like 
the  hquid  feces  of  the  ilemn ;  the  pulse  very  rapid,  feeble, 
and  small ;  the  skin  cold  and  dusky  and  clammy  ;  when 
the  patient  is  dim  in  sense  and  mind,  or  in  an  anguish  of 
misery  with  retching  and  hiccough ;  when  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  these  elements  of  what  the  old  writers 
called  a  miserere  are  combined ;  then,  without  trying  any 
other  method  of  reduction,  you  must  instantly  operate, 
though  you  may  have  only  the  slenderest  hope  of  doing 
good,  and  a  serious  fear  of  seeming  to  do  harm. 

Thus  far,  one  may  speak  very  positively.  In  the  cases 
•  which  I  have  sketched,  these  are  the  sufficient  signs  of 
strangulation ;  and  if  the  hernia  cannot  be  safely  reduced 
without  operation,  the  operation  must  be  done.  But  you 
will  not  see  many  cases  without  seeing  some  in  which, 
although  the  hernia  may  be  irreducible,  yet  the  signs  of 
strangulation  are  very  sUght,  obscure,  incomplete,  or  in 
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some  other  way  not  sufficient  to  make  it  nearly  certain 
that  the  operation  is  necessary.  It  is  an  easy  rule  for  all 
these  cases  that,  whenever  you  suspect  that  a  hernia  is 
strangulated,  you  should  operate.  K  you  will  follow  this 
easy  rule,  you  will  do  some  very  bad  surgery ;  you  will 
kill  a  few  patients  whose  lives  you  ought  to  save  ;  and 
you  will  make  many  ill  for  two  or  more  weeks  who  might 
be  well  in  as  many  days  or  hours.  You  must  avoid  the 
easy  rule,  and  learn  the  hard  one  of  discriminating  the 
cases  that  require  operation.  You  must  learn  to  dis- 
criminate those  in  which  the  operation  must  be  done  at 
once,  without  any  previous  attempts  at  reduction,  and 
those  in  which  before  operation  one  or  more  attempts  at 
reduction  should  be  made  with  ether,  chloroform  or 
other  helps.  For  the  purpose  of  discrimination,  let  it  be 
your  design,  in  each  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  not  to 
choose  any  measure  for  its  reduction  till  you  have  fairly 
weighed  the  signs  of  strangulation  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  For  convenience  of  thinking,  you  may  divide 
them  into  local  symptoms,  including  all  the  characters 
of  the  hernia  itself,  and  the  remote  or  general  symptoms, 
especially  the  inactive  bowels,  the  state  of  the  abdomen, 
the  vomiting,  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  the  general 
condition.  I  will  try  to  tell  how  each  of  these,  in  its 
several  degrees,  may  be  estimated. 

First,  of  the  local  symptoms,  the  irreducibility  of 
the  hernia,  its  unusual  size,  its  tension  or  hardness,  and 
the  others  which  I  Enumerated,  a  few  rules  may  include 
all  that  I  can  tell.  It  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of 
irreducibility  last ;  for,  though  it  may  seem  as  if  it 
should  be  the  condition  decisive  for  operation,  it  is  really 
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a  fallacious  sign  of  strangulation ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
no  trial  should  be  made  to  test  its  existence.  As  for  the 
other  local  symptoms,  their  presence,  in  even  a  marked 
degree,  is  not  decisive  of  strangulation,  and  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  need  of  operating  when  the  remoter 
signs  are  not  present.  For  the  local  symptoms  may  be 
found  when  a  hernia  or  its  sac  is  acutely  inflamed, 
though  not  strangulated.  In  this  state,  which  may  follow 
injury,  or  even  arise  spontaneously,  a  hernia  may  become 
quickly  larger  than  ever,  firm  and  very  tense,  without 
impulse,  very  painful  and  tender,  hot  and  red,  and  not  at 
once  reducible  by  any  fair  means.  The  sac  may  suppurate, 
the  integument  may  slough ;  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
strangulation  and  no  need  of  an  operation.  I  have, 
indeed,  only  once  seen  this  sloughing  of  the  integiunents 
over  a  hernia ;  but  the  case  is  not  likely  to  be  without 
parallel,  and  was  a  glaring  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
local  signs  of  strangulation. 

A  very  stout  elderly  lady  had  a  large  imotbilical  hernia, 
which  became  painftd,  tender,  and  irreducible ;  her  bowels 
did  not  act,  and  she  felt  sick,  but  did  not  vomit.     There 
appeared  no  lu'gent  need  for  operation,  and  she  was  one 
in  whom  an  operation  was  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly. 
But,  after  three  days'  watching,  during  which  the  local, 
but  not  the  remoter,  signs  had  somewhat  increased  in 
severity,  I  foimd  that  a  large  portion  of  the  thin  integu- 
ments covering  the  hernia  had   rapidly  sloughed.     I 
operated  at  once,  though  with  little  hope  of  doing  good ; 
for  I  supposed  that  the  contents  of  the  sac  must  also  hav^ 
at  least  partially  perished.     But  they  were   not  even 
severely  strangulated  ;  the  mouth  of  the  sac  was  too  small 
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for  their  return,  but  they  were  not  tightly  girt,  and  the 
intestine  was  only  moderately  congested.  The  sloughing 
of  the  integuments  seemed  due  to  inflammation  in  a  very 
feeble  person  and  an  ill-nourished  part ;  and  with  the 
same  feebleness  the  patient  died  on  the  day  after  the 
operation. 

You  may  find  then,  and  not  rarely,  that  the  local 
characters  usually  present  in  a  strangulated  hernia  may 
be  imitated  in  an  inflamed  hernia  which  is  not  strangu- 
lated. And,  though  very  rarely,  many  of  the  remoter 
signs — the  constipation  and  the  vomiting,  the  quickened 
pulse  and  breathing,  and  the  rest — may  exist  when  a 
hernia  is  inflamed  but  not  strangulated.  How,  then, 
can  you  discriminate  ?  Generally  thus :  in  the  inflamed 
hernia,  without  strangulation,  the  local  signs  precede,  and 
greatly  predominate  over,  the  remoter  and  general  signs ; 
while,  in  a  hernia  which  is  inflamed  after  becoming 
strangulated,  the  remoter  and  general  signs  will  still  pre- 
dominate over  the  local,  and  the  history  will  tell  that 
they  preceded. 

These   means  of  discrimination,  however,  will   not 
always  suffice.     You  will  meet  with  cases  in  which  you 
will  be  uncertain  whether  the  hernia  be  only  inflamed 
and  irreducible,  or  strangulated  and  inflamed;  but  in 
these  cases  you  must  not  be  imcertain  of  your  practice. 
If  you  cannot  very  easily  reduce  the  hernia,  you  must 
operate.     The  risk  of  operating  on  a  hernia  which  is 
inflamed  and  not  easily  reducible  is  very  small,  in  com- 
parison with  the  risk  of  leaving  one  which  is  inflamed 
^d  strangulated ;  and  even  if  you  can  find  reasons  for 
^^ting,  it  must  be  with  the  most  constant  oversight,  for 
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an  inflamed  and  irreducible  hernia  may  at  any  time 
become  strangulated,  and  will  certainly  do  so  if  not  re- 
lieved by  rest  and  other  appropriate  treatment. 

For  a  second  rule :  if  the  remoter  signs  of  strangula- 
tion be  present,  the  local  signs  are  lu'gent  for  speedy 
operation  in  the  same  degree  in  which  they  are  marked, 
or  in  even  a  greater  degree ;  for  severe  strangulation  is 
often  associated  with  slight  local  symptoms. 

But,  to  judge  rightly  from  the  local  symptoms,  eadi 
may  need  to  be  carefully  weighed  as  evidence  for  the 
necessity  of  operating,  or  of  adopting  other  methods  of 
reduction. 

In  reference,  then,  to  the  chances  of  reducing  a  hernia 
without  operation,  it  is  a  bad  omen  when  one  has  quickly 
come  down  much  larger  than   ever  before.     A  great 
majority  of  patients  give  this  as  the  beginning  of  their 
troubles.  -  Sometimes  they  tell  that,  while  making  a  great 
eflbrt,  they  felt  the  descent  come  larger  than  ever  ;  that 
they  felt  some  pain  or  more  than  usual  increase  in  the 
hernia,  and  could  not  reduce  it  in  the  customary  way. 
More  often   the  larger  descent  has  happened  without 
apparent  cause.     While  the  patient  was  sitting,  or  in  bed, 
or    quietly  walking,   the   descent  has   occurred  ;    but, 
perhaps,  most  frequently  it  has  seemed  connected  with 
some  diarrhoea,  or  colic,  or  spasmodic  pain,  or  with  some 
kind  of  tm-bident  movement  of  the  intestines,  for  some 
hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  before  the  descent.     In  some 
cases,  moreover,  the  unusual  size  of  the  hernia  is  attained 
at  once  ;  in  others  by  gradual  increase.     In  some  it  very 
quickly  becomes  painful ;  and  these  are  rather  less  likely 
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to  be  reduced  than  those  in  which  pain  follows  more 
slowly. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
these  imusual  descents  of  hemice  or  of  their  becoming 
strangulated ;  but  let  them  teach  you  not  to  be  deceived 
by  any  notion  that  some  imusual  or  startling  event  is 
necessary  as  a  cause  for  the  strangulation  of  an  old  hernia. 
I  believe  it  may  be  held  as  a  safe  rule  in  practice,  that 
the  more  a  recently  descended  hernia  exceeds  its  usual 
size,  the  less  is  the  probability  of  its  being  reduced  with- 
out operation  ;  and  I  think  that  the  probability  becomes 
the  less,  the  more  the  size  of  the  hernia  continues  slowly 
to  increase ;  for  not  a  few  of  those  that  have  suddenly 
become  very  large,  and  then  have  not  increased,  may  be 
reduced  without  operation,  if  the  patient  be  put  imder 
ether  or  chloroform  soon  after  the  descent. 

Similarly,  when  general  signs  of  strangulation  exist, 

the  harder  and  more  tense  a  hernia  is,  the  less  is  the 

chance  of  reduction  without  operation.     The  hardness 

may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several  conditions ;  but,  to 

whatever  it  may  be  due,  it  is  an  untoward  sign.     It  is 

especially  so   if  the  hernia  be  a  small  one.     In  large 

hemiae,  the  hardness  may  chiefly  be  felt  at  and  near  the 

neck  and  mouth  of  the  sac,  especially  in  inguinal  hemieB ; 

and  yoit  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  a  sac  which 

is  soft  and  flaccid  everywhere  except  at  its  mouth ;  for 

there  may  be  strangulated  intestine  in  the  mouth  of  the 

sac,  though  the  rest  contain  only  soft  omentiun  or  fluid 

not  sufficient  to  distend  it.     Nay,  you  must  not  let  even 

a  wholly  soft  condition  of  the  hernia,  or  an  open  external 
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ring,  weigh-down  against  the  well-marked  general  sgne 
of  strangulation  ;  for  the  piece  of  intestine  at  the  moutb 
of  the  sac  may  be  too  small  to  give  a  sensation  of  hard 
ness,  or  the  whole  hernia  may  be  omental. 

Again,  if  the  general  signs  of  strangulation  exist,  tl 
more  painful  and  tender  a  hernia  is,  the  less,  speakix 
generally,  is  the  chance  of  reduction  without  operatic 
But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  rule  holds  less  f 
recent  than  for  old  hemiae.  A  recent  hernia  may  1 
horribly  painful,  apparently  because  of  the  tension  of  tj 
stretched  fibrous  tissues  about  the  sac's  mouth.  Yet  su.^ 
an  one  may  commonly  be  reduced  with  the  help  of  chlor 
form ;  but  an  equally  painful  old  hernia,  or  one  that  Im 
slowly  become  thus  painful,  may  require  speedy  operatio 
And  the  operation  must  be  all  the  more  certainly  d« 
when,  together  with  any  of  the  remoter  signs,  there  flk 
other  local  signs,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  coveria-j 
of  the  sac,  suppiuution,  emphysema,  or  the  hke.  Th^ 
are  imperative  for  operation,  without  any  previous  attentj 
at  reduction. 

And  for  another  rule :  if  the  general  signs  of  strange 
lation — the  constipation,  vomiting,  and  others — ^be  clear2 
marked,  and  the  hernia  cannot  be  otherwise  reducci 
you  must  operate,  though  there  may  be  no  marked  lod 
sign  at  all.  Or,  even  beyond  this,  if .  the  general  signs  c 
a  strangulated  hernia  be  present,  and  there  be  anywher 
a  swelling  which  may  be  a  hernia,  though  it  seem  nc 
likely  to  be  a  strangulated  hernia,  the  operation  must  b 
performed  at  the  seat  of  that  swelling. 

Eeasons  enough  for  this  rule  may  be  foujid  in  ti 
many  cases  in  which  the  local  signs  of  a  strangulate 
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hernia  are  so  little  marked  that  the  patient,  having  his 
attention  spent  on  the  misery  of  his  vomiting  and  epi- 
gastric  pain  and  other  symptoms  remote  from  the  hernia, 
says  nothing  of  the  hernia  itself.  In  not  a  few  of  my 
recorded  cases,  the  hernia  had  been  overlooked  for  a 
day  or  more;  and  the  patient  had  been  treated  for 
spasms,  cohc,  dyspepsia,  or  some  other  imitated  disease, 
while  the  hernia  was  obscurely  becoming  hopelessly 
strangulated. 

This  last  rule,  of  operating  though  there  be  no  local 
signs  of  strangulation,  may  lead  you  into  trouble ;  into 
the  trouble  and  discredit  of  performing  an  useless  opera- 
tion and  seeming  to  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 
But  this  you  must  face ;  it  is  just  in  instances  such  as 
this  that  surgery  must  incur  the  risk  of  seeming  to  do 
harm  rather  than  miss  the  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
I  have  operated  thus  uselessly  in  four  cases.     One  was 
an  irreducible  •  lunbilical  hernia,  in  which  there  was  no 
^rangulation,  but  vomiting  and  other  signs  of  strangu- 
•'ation,  caused  by  (I  believe)  gall-  stones.     Another  was  a 
®^ple  femoral  hernia,  with  an  internal  strangulation  of 
^  piece  of  intestine  far  away  from  it.     The  third  was  an 
^^^guinal  hernia  with  the  same  complication.     The  fourth 
^^  an  internal  obstruction  of  some  kind,  with  a  sup- 
P^iiuted  inguinal  gland.     All  the  patients  died,  and  my 
operations  seemed  worse  than  useless  failmres.     But  you 
^ust  face  this  risk  of  seeming  wrong. 

You  may  have  to  go  further  than  in  these  cases; 
and  if,  for  instance,  a  patient  have  two  hernias  that 
are  irreducible,  and  signs  of  strangulation,  and  you  cau- 
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not  tell  which  is  strangulated,  you  must  operate  oi 
both.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanley  do  this ;  and  no  one  coidc 
blame  him,  though,  when  death  followed,  it  was  founc 
due  to  an  internal  strangulation  distinct  from  both  th- 
hemisB. 

These  are  the  chief  rules,  so  far  as  I  have  been  abL 
to  learn,  according  to  which  you  may  use  the  Iocs 
symptoms  of  a  supposed  strangulated  hernia  as  a  part  c 
the  e\ddence  for  determining  for  or  against  an  operatia 
for  reduction.  Amd  to  these  it  may  be  briefly  adde 
that  the  local  symptoms  are  generally  less  severe  in  tfc 
old  than  in  the  young ;  in  old  hernias  than  in  new ;  : 
omental  hemise  than  in  intestinal. 

Let  me  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the  guidance  to  1 
derived  from  the  remoter  symptoms ;  and,  first,  froi 
the  inaction  of  the  bowels.  This  inaction,  or  rather  thi 
hindrance  of  expulsion,  is  a  nearly  constant  sign  i 
strangulated  hernia,  but  occm^  in  so  many  other  case 
that  its  sole  presence  is  of  little  weight  among  motives 
for  operating.  Its  absence  is,  rather,  that  which  needi 
study. 

One  or  more  actions  of  the  bowels,  after  other  siga^ 
of  strangulation  have  set-in,  are  of  no  weight  at  aU 
against  the  propriety  of  operating.  They  commonly 
occur,  because  usually  after  strangulation  the  part  of  th^ 
bowel  below  the  constricted  part  empties  itself.  Thes^ 
actions  of  the  bowels  are  not  to  be  counted  on  eitheJ 
side  of  the  question  about  reducibility  or  operation ;  anc 
even  a  regidar  and  frequent  action  is  not  an  absolute 
prohibition,  for  the  strangidation  may  involve  onLl 
omentum,  or  only  a  part  of  the   circumference  of 
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pKDrtion  of  intestiiie.     In  these  conditions,  fseces  may  pass 
along  the  canal  and  be  discharged. 

I  had  to   see   a  lady  for  what  was  considered  an 

Etliscess  in  her  groin.     The  swelling  was  just  over  the 

femoral  ring,  and  contained  fluid  and  air.     I  punctured 

it^  and  let  out  pus  and  air  and  liquid  faeces,  and  presently 

t  found  a  piece  of  hernial  sac  sloughed-off  and  lying 

in  the  abscess.     This  and  the  history  of  the  case  proved 

that  the  hernia  had,  about  a  week  previously,  descended 

when  the  patient  felt  a  sudden  pain  while  driving.     The 

hernia  was  so  small  that  it  was  overlooked ;  its  pain  and 

^e  griping  which  it  caused  were  thought  due  to  colic, 

8.nd  were  so  treated.     The  bowels  acted  suflSciently,  and 

gradually  the  little  hernial  sac  and  its  enclosed  piece  of 

*he  intestinal  wall  died  and  sloughed-off.     Then  came 

^e  signs  of  abscess  over  the  femoral  ring,  and  its  outlet ; 

^d    this  was  followed  by  complete  healing  and  many 

years  of  health. 

Bowever,  such  cases  as  this  are  very  rare  ;  and  you 
^*y  hold  by  the  general  rule,  that  you  should  not  operate 
™^ri  the  bowels  act  frequently  or  regularly,  unless  all 
^^  other  signs  of  strangulation,  both  local  and  remote, 
^  Well  marked. 

T^he  state  of  the  abdomen  is  as  little  or  less  decisive 
^  ceases  in  which  you  may  be  in  doubt.  Of  course,  if  it 
"^  Sensitive  and  tender  on  pressiu'e,  either  everyivherc 
^^  iti  parts  near  the  hernia,  still  more  if  it  be  distended 
^i  the  muscles  hard,  this  is  a  addition  to  the  reasons 
^^r  operating,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  reasons  for  fearing 
that  you  may  be  too  late.     It  is  more  to  be  remembered 
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that,  when  the  abdomen  is  not  tense  or  tender,  when 
may  even  feel  nearly  natural,  yet  you  must  operate 
other  signs  of  strangulation  be  present,  and  the  hem 
cannot  be  put  back.  For  the  changes  of  the  abdom< 
are  not  common  near  the  beginning  of  strangidation,  ai 
to  wait  for  them  would  often  be  to  wait  too  long. 

K I  were  asked  which  of  the  signs  of  strangulation 
would  most  rely  on  as  commanding  the  operation, 
should  certainly  say  the  vomiting.  Time  after  time,  wh< 
the  other  signs  were  feebly,  if  at  all,  marked,  the  vomitii 
has  been  a  sufficient  guide  to  a  timely  operation,  Mai 
times,  when  all  else  was  so  quiet  that  it  seemed  rash 
operate,  the  vomiting  proved  that  it  would  have  be< 
much  more  rash  to  wait ;  and  not  one  instance  can  I  & 
in  my  notes  in  which  neglect  of  the  import  of  vomitu 
was  not  proved  to  be  miwise.  You  had  better  hold  i. 
rule  complete,  that,  when  a  patient  has  a  hernia,  recent 
become  irreducible,  and,  with  this,  vomiting  w^hich  cann 
be  clearly  assigned  to  something  independent  of  t 
hernia,  you  should  operate.  I  am  obliged  to  say  receni 
become  irreducible,  because  a  patient  with  an  old  in 
ducible  hernia  may  vomit,  as  anyone  else  may,  witho 
any  reason  for  suspecting  strangulation ;  though  in  ev< 
these  old  cases  you  must  be  very  watchful  lest  the  vomi 
ing  be  an  early  sign  of  strangulation.  But  the  rule 
safe  that  recent  reducibility  and  vomiting  are  enoug 
to  justify  the  operation,  even  though  there  be  no  oth€ 
signs  of  strangulation  present.  Much  more  must  th 
operation  be  deemed  necessary  when  with  these  tb 
.otlier  signs  of  atrangidation,  in  even  shght  degree 
coincide. 
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And  in  thus  judging  of  the  vomiting,  do  not  be  too 

sczirxTipulous  as  to  its  manner  or  its  products.     There  are 

in.  <ieed  some  notable  modes  of  vomiting  when  intestine 

i^      strangulated.     The  patient  vomits  all  he  drinks,  and 

tki.  St  soon  after  taking  it ;  and  besides,  he  vomits  fluids  of 

h^js  own  secreting;  and  this  vomiting  is  commonly  (at 

l^tsi^  in  the  later  stages),  with  gushes  of  large  quantities 

of*    fluid,  without  much  retching  or  violence,  as  if  the 

st<i>mach  slowly  became  full  of  its  own  secretions  and  of 

tlxose  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  and  then,  without 

arDL  J  preceding  nausea,  suddenly  emptied  itself. 

When  you  see  these  kinds  of  vomiting  with  a  hernia 

lately  become  irreducible,  or  even  with  any  swelling  that 

wiay  be  a  hernia,  you  may  be  siu-e  that  you  must  operate. 

But  do  not  wait  for  any  supposed  characteristic  mode  of 

vomiting ;  do  not  be  misguided  by  the  absence  of  some 

P^uliar  fluid  ;  nay,  do  not  be  misguided  by  the  absence 

^f  all  vomiting ;  for  I  have  known  it  absent  in  the  case 

^f  a  very  large  hernia,  which  was  certainly  strangulated, 

^^d  on  which  I  operated  successfully.     And  do  not  be 

^^^^isguided  by  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  severity  or 

^  the  frequency  of  vomiting,  or  by  the  vomiting  having 

b^un  as  soon  as  the  hernia  descended ;  for  this  it  often 

^,-       does.    Any  kind  of  vomiting,  if  it  be  repeated,  is  enough 

^\       to  justify  operation  in  a  hernia  recently  become  irre- 

^^         ducible.     Let  me  tell  an  illustrative  case,  which  taught 

^  me  the  more  because  it  occurred  in  one  whose  life  was 

u:<        ^^  ^^^  value.     He  was  elderly  and  weakly,  but  laborious 

vc-^t        ^  literature.   For  three  days  after  the  descent  of  a  hernia, 

j^^       which  could  not  be  reduced  as  it  usually  had  been,  there 

^^  not  a  single  sign  of  strangulation,  except  this  irre- 
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ducibility,   constipation,   and   occasional   vomiting, 
had  no  pain  in  or  near  the  hernia  ;  no  feeling  or 
of  illness ;  no  hardness  or  tension  of  the  sac ;  and 
vomiting  was  only  occasional,  and  there  were  often  man; 
hours  of  interval.     But,  after  the  three  days,  abdo 


pain  suddenly  set  in,  with  coldness  and  faintness  and 
wretchedness.     Within  two  hours  I  operated ;  but  it  wi 
too  late ;  peritonitis  had  already  begun,  and  the  operatio: 
was  useless  or  worse  than  useless.     He  died  in  twen 
hoius. 

Cases  like  this  are  fi-equent.     All  seems  pretty  well 
and  then  comes  an  inrush  of  indomitable  symptoms.   Th 


hernia  is  not  acutely  inflamed ;  the  patient  is  not  greatl_~y 
distressed ;  he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  better,  and  tl 
similar  flattery  of  his  fi*iends  is  yet  stronger :  all  are 


from  operation,  and  you  can  hardly  persuade  yourself 
be  resolute  about  it.     But  there  should  be  no  hesitatio: 
I  lost  the  chance  of  saving  this  man's  life,  by  imd^^r- 
estimating  the  importance  of  occasional  vomiting  as      a 
signal  for  operation.     If  you  lose  such  chances,  you  yri^ 
be  still  more  blameworthy ;  for  you  will  have  had  mox^e 
warning  than  ever  I  had. 

And  once  more ;  do  not  be  deceived  by  the  cessaticfl 
of  vomiting  in  the  extreme  condition  of  strangulated 
hernia.  This  sometimes  happens ;  but  it  is  a  token  of 
evil  rather  than  of  good,  if  general  improvement  do  not 
coincide  with  the  cessation  of  vomiting.  So,  again,  sick- 
ness may  be  stopped  by  narcotism ;  but  here  again  there 
is  no  evidence  of  such  general  improvement  as  might 
justify  waiting. 

In  the  recent  stages  of  strangulation,  if  it  be  not 
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very  acute,  the  respiration  and  pulse  are  little  aflfected. 
The  pulse  is  usually  accelerated,  and  at  first  may  be  fiill 
and  firm.  I  find  that  it  was  between  80  and  90  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  ordinary  cases  which  I  have  re- 
corded ;  and  the  respirations  are,  generally,  I  think,  in 
due  proportion  to  the  pulse.  As  the  other  signs  of 
strangulation  become  more  marked,  these,  I  think,  always 
ooincide  with  them.  The  pulse  usually  becomes  quicker, 
feebler,  smaller,  unless  indeed  after  the  warm  bath,  when 
its  strength  and  size  may  be  greatly  mcreased;  the 
respiration,  I  think,  keeps  pace  with  the  pulse. 

Thus,  these  signs  corroborate  the  others  in  urging  to 
an  operation.  I  have  not  any  notes  or  knowledge  of 
oases  in  which  the  pulse  or  respiration  was  so  inconsistent 
Aivith  other  signs  of  strangulation  as  either  to  justify  or  to 
forbid  the  operation.  But  you  may  have  this  for  a  safe 
rule ;  that  if,  while  you  are  watching  a  case,  doubtful 
>?v^hether  there  be  strangulation,  the  pulse  and  breathing 
should  increase  in  firequency,  you  may  believe  that  there 
is  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  reasons  for  operating. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  patient's  aspect  and  general  condi- 
tion, little  that  is  definite  can  be  said.  You  read  of  an 
anxious  expression,  and  it  is  called  characteristic,  as  many 
other  fallacious  things  are.  I  should  rather  call  it  an 
expression  of  distress  or  of  misery;  but,  however  you 
may  name  it,  be  careful  not  to  think  that  you  must  see  it 
before  deciding  that  it  is  right  to  operate  for  a  strangulated 
hernia.  The  worse  a  patient  looks  or  feels ;  the  more  he 
looks  shrunken,  worn,  and  old-aged ;  the  more  miserable 
his  sensations ;  the  more  is  it  unlikely  that  his  strangu- 
lated hernia  will  be  reduced  without  operation.     But  the 
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reverse  is  not  true.  I  have  operated  with  fiill  right,  as 
proved  by  the  result,  on  patients  who  neither  looked  nor 
felt  miserable  or  anxious  in  any  sense  of  the  words.  Aad 
I  have  seen  a  patient  looking  well  and  tranquil  in 
whom  a  femoral  hernia,  after  seven  days'  strangulation, 
contained  completely  gangrenous  intestine. 
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LECTURE  n. 

In'  the  last  lectnre,  I  tried  to  show  how  the  signs  of  a 
i^exxiia  supposed  to  be  fltrangulated  may  be  used  for 
g^uc3ance  in  determining  whether  its  reduction  must  be 
^^^Ixieved  by  operation,  or  whether  any  simpler  means  for 
^^<iiaction  may  be  used.  In  this  lecture,  I  will  speak  of 
^-*^^  trials  at  reduction  that  may  be  made,  or  may  not  be 
^^^^e,  before  operating. 

Tor  a  general  rule,  your  first  examination  of  a  patient 

"^itli  a  hernia  supposed  to  be  strangulated  should  not  be 

^^t,li  a  design  to  reduce  it  at  once,  but  rather  with  a 

^^sign  to  make-out  what  shall  be  done ;  what  are  the 

^^ances  of  reduction  without  operation  ;  what  helps  shall 

*^^   Vised  to  obtain  it,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable.     Of  course 

yo\i  niay  reduce  the  hernia,  if  reduction  at  once  be  easy  ; 

^^t  do  not  go  on  trjring  if  it  be  difficult.     If  the  case  be 

^  bad  one,  you  must  first  decide  whether  reduction  with- 

^^t   operation  should  be  even  attempted ;   and,  if  the 

^t^tempt  is  to  be  made,  what  and  how  much  it  should  be. 

^or  this  decision,  here  are  some  general  rules,  which  I 

^cl  illustrated  by  my  cases. 

In  very  bad  cases — as,  for  instance,  when  the  patient 
Vomits  feecal  matter  and  has  peritonitis  ^  or  is  in  collapse, 
^ith  a  small  rapid  pulse,  hiccough,  or  other  such  extreme 
signs — there  should  be  no  attempt  at  reduction  without 
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operation.  The  risk  of  the  operation  is  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  returning  sloughing  or  ulcerating 
intestine  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

When  the  coverings  of  the  hernia  are  so  inflamed  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  sloughing  or  suppuration  has 
taken  place  beneath  them,  reduction  without  operation 
should  not  be  attempted ;  and,  even  when  they  are  leas 
inflamed,  none  but  very  brief  and  very  gentle  efibrts  should 
be  made,  for  success  is  improbable,  and  failure  may  be 
mischievous. 

The  longer  the  signs  of  strangulation  have  existed,  the 
shorter  should  be  the  efforts  at  reduction  ;  and  the  more 
acute  the  signs  are  or  have  been,  the  more  gentle  should 
these  efforts  be.  Only,  here,  do  not  reckon  among  the 
acute  signs  the  intensity  of  pain  in  recent  or  greatly 
enlarged  hemiae ;  for  many  of  the  most  intensely  pain- 
fill  hemiae  are  reducible  with  the  help  of  anaesthesia, 
though  they  may  need  as  much  force  as  is  in  any 
justifiable. 

The  longer  and  the  more  numerous  and  forcible  thi 


efforts  at  reduction  made,  in  any  case,  before  it  comi 
imder  your  care,  the  briefer  and  gentler  should  your  o^ 
efforts  be;  if,  indeed,  you  do  not  at  once  decide  th^t 
enough  has  been  done,  and  that  there  remains  no  fai    ^ 
chance  of  reduction  without  operation. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  to  do  with  a  hernia  whicT 
has  been  habitually  irreducible,  and  in  which  you 
reason  to  beUeve  that,  without  any  addition  to  them, 
contents  of  the  sac  have  become  strangulated,  you 
better  operate  at  once.    You  are  not  likely  to  reduce 
protrusion  which  even  before  strangulation  was  irredudK 
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Let  me  now  suppose  that,  observing  these  rules,  a  first 

examination  of  a  strangulated  hernia  leads  to  the  decision 

that  its  reduction  without  operation  is  to  be  attempted. 

I  cannot  give  a  single  rule  of  practice  that  shall  always 

suffice  for  the  next  step   after  such  a  decision ;  but, 

speaking  generally,  and  of  a  great  majority  of  cases  which 

come  imder  treatment,  it  is  a  safe  rule  of  practice  that, 

after  a  very  warm  bath  and  a  few  hoiu^'  rest  in  bed — 

say  from  three  to  six  hours,  according  to  the  case — a 

sbgle   attempt  at  reduction,  of  reasonable  force    and 

length,  should  be  made ;  that,  if  this  should  fail,  ether 

or  chloroform  should  be  given ;  and  then,  in  some  cases, 

but  not  in  all,  a  second  attempt  should  be  made ;  and 

tlaat,  if  this  should  fail,  or  if  it  should  not  be  made,  the 

operation  should  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  still 

ixx^ensible. 

The  hot  bath  shoidd  be  used  in  all  cases  that  are 

rxot  very  bad,  unless  in  old  and  feeble  persons,  whom 

i^    might  depress  too   much.     Among  these,  its  place 

J^^^fty  be  supplied  by  very  hot  fomentations,  or  by  warm 

poultices  over  the  hernia  and  the  parts  near  it ;  and 

these  must  be  used  as  the  next  best  things  when  a  hot 

bath  cannot  be  had.    Helped  by  rest,  all  these  things  are 

^^^rtainly  very  useful,  whether  by  relieving  the  tendency 

to  irritable  muscular  action,  or  by  reheving  congestion,  or 

by  ^whatever  other  means.     Especially  you  may  see  their 

utility  in  hospital  patients,  who  are  commonly  brought-in 

wretched,  chilled,  and  restless,  with  their  hemiae  tense, 

^  and  very  painful,  and  their  abdominal  muscles  starting 

mto  r^esistance  at  the  least  painful  pressiu-e.     The  heat  of 

"^^    bath,  and  bed,  and  recumbent  rest,  may  remedy  all 
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this ;  and  the  hernia  may  become  easily  reducible,  or  may 
even  reduce  itself.  It  is  commonly  advised  to  have  the 
bath  so  hot,  and  to  keep  the  patient  so  long  in  it,  that  he 
may  be  very  faint ;  and  during  this  faintness  to  attempt 
the  reduction  while  the  patient  is  still  in  the  bath.  I 
more  than  doubt  the  prudence  of  this  advice.  It  seems 
to  me  better  to  let  the  patient  be  simply  soothed  and 
relaxed  in  the  bath,  then  to  put  him  into  bed  wrapped  in 
warm  blankets,  lying  on  his  side,  or  on  his  back  wi 
his  knees  drawn-up,  and  his  pelvis  a  little  raised,  an< 
then,  after  a  short  time  of  complete  rest,  to  attempt  th* 
reduction.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  shown  in  th 
many  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  gets  the  credit  fo 
reducing  a  hernia  which  the  house-surgeon  has  failed  t 
reduce.  The  housersurgeon  tries  in  the  bath,  and  fails 
the  surgeon,  an  hour  or  two  later,  succeeds,  not,  or 
least  not  always,  by  greater  skill,  but  by  reason  of 
more  favoiu'able  condition  of  the  patient  after  a  time 
rest  and  warmth,  and  of  his  better  position — lying  flF==it 
instead  of  half-sitting  as  in  the  bath.  This  employmeJBi — it 
of  rest  and  the  bath  may  be  helped  by  opium  whenev^^r 
the  hernia  is  very  painful,  and  the  patient  too  restless 
have  a  chance  of  natural  sleep.  A  grain  of  opium  m 
procure  the  rest  necessary  for  the  quietude  of  the  parK:^ 
but  is  less  likely  to  be  useful  with  femoral  than  wi^tJi 
imibilical  hemiae,  and  less  likely  with  these  than  wi*i 
inguinal. 

In  the  old,  and  in  others  who  may  have  had  inactive 
bowels  long  before  the  strangulation,  and  in  whom  feec^ 
accumulations  or  abundant  air  may  be  in  the  large  intefr 
line,  an  enema  even  of  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  should 
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5  used ;  for  the  emptying  of  the  large  intestine  may 
•eatly  facilitate  the  return  of  the  hernia.  Purgatives,  I 
jlieve,  had  better  not  be  thought-of,  if  there  be  any 
arked  signs  of  strangulation.  There  are  no  clear  indi- 
itions  for  determining  the  cases  in  which  they  might 
)ssibly  be  useful ;  and,  if  they  do  no  good,  they  may  do 
ievous  harm.  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  have  gained 
[vantage  from  purgatives ;  but  in  my  notes  and  memory 
find  several  instances  of  mischief,  and  no  cases  in  which 
lere  seemed  reason  to  think  that  the  patients  were  the 
orse  for  not  taking  any  sort  of  purgatives  after  evidence 
'  strangulation. 

After  the  warm  bath  and  rest — and  still  speaking  of 
ily  the  majority  of  cases,  for  in  some  there  is  no  time 
•r  these  things — ^you  may  give  ether  or  some  other 
MBSthetic,  and  try  to  reduce  the  hernia.  How  you  are 
)  do  this,  I  cannot  tell  you  now ;  nor  what  time  and 
>rce  are  reasonable  to  be  used.  You  must  imitate  what 
3u  see  done  by  men  of  repute,  and  use  the  best  common 
tnse  you  can.  I  can  tell  you  some  things  that  you  must 
>t  do.  You  must  not  go  to  work  as  if  you  were  re- 
ived to  reduce  the  hernia  per  fas  aui  nefas ;  you  are 
3t  to  spend  an  hour  or  even  half  an  hour  about  it,  or 
3e  all  your  force,  or  take  off  your  coat  and  timi  up  your 
lirt-sleeves,  or  kneel  on  the  bed  that  you  may  press 
ith  the  more  weight ;  you  are  not  to  let  half  a  dozen 
ersons  try  their  hands  in  turn.  You  are  not  to  do  these 
r  the  like  things,  all  of  which  I  have  known  as  the 
ources  of  dire  calamities.  You  are  to  be  gentle  and 
elf-restraining,  mindful  of  the  delicacy  of  some  of  the 
tructures  you  are  handling,  and  that  you  may  do  them 
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much  more  harm  than  would  come  of   the  operatioi 
which  you  are  trying  to  avert.     These  cautions  are  th^ 
more  necessary  because,  when  the  patient  is  insensible^,  t 
you  have  nothing  but  your  OAvn  sense  and  senses  to  teCLj 
you  how  far  you  may  go  without  doing  harm.    The  grea^^j 
value  of  anaesthetics  is  that,  by  aboli;>hing  sensation,  the^^: 
put  an  end  to  the  muscular  resistance  to  reduction  whictrri 
whether  he  will  or  no,  the  patient  makes  when  hurt 
the  pressure  of  his  hernia.     Hence  they  are  most  use! 
in  the  hemiaj  of  which  the  difficulty  of  reduction  is  chiel 
due  to  muscular  resistance ;  in  the  recent,  or  in  the  i — ^ 
cently  much  enlarged ;  in  the  inguinal  more  than  in  tHbe 
femoral,  and  in  these  more  than  in  the  umbilical ;  in  tCfce 
painful  more  than  in  the  painless.     They  are  by  so  miroft 
the  most  potent  helps  to  the  reduction  of  hemiae,  that    it 
may  seem  as  if  it  would  be  right  to  use  them  withoiit 
waiting  for  the  influence  of  a  warm  bath,  or  recumbency, 
or  any  similar  means.      Sometimes  it  is  right  thus  io 
do,  especially  in  hemiae  that  have  only  recently  come 
down  and  are  intensely  painful.     But  more  commonly* 
if  there  would  be  danger  in  waiting  for  three  or  foitf 
hours,  it  is  because  strangulation  is  so  far  advanced  that* 
the  operation  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  without  an; 
previous  attempts  at  reduction.      If  there  be  no  sue 
extreme  urgency  for  immediate  reduction,  there  can ' 
nothing  but  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  bath  and  ^ 
three  or  four  hours'  rest  in  bed ;  for  they  may  make 
hernia  reducible,  or,  even  if  they  fail  of  this,  they 
cause  changes  in  it  which  are  beneficial  both  fo? 
performance  of  the  operation  and  for  the  probabilif 
recovery  after  it. 


DANGER  OF  DELAY.  \xj 

I  have  been  speaking  lately  of  the  plans  for  average 
or  medium  cases ;  and  before,  of  the  cases  in  which  no 
attempt  at  reduction  without  operation  should  be  made. 
Tou  may  ask,  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  it  is  justifiable 
to  wait  longer  after  the  warm  bath  and  rest  and  ether  or 
ciloroform  and  a  fair  attempt  at  reduction  have  been 
fried  and  have  failed  ?     I  will  not  venture  to  say  that 
such  a  case  for  waiting  cannot  happen  ;  but  I  am  clear 
Aat  the  rule,  with  barely  an  exception,  must  be  that, 
when  you  are  satisfied  that  a  hernia  is  strangulated,  and 
you  have  failed  to  reduce  it  with  such  helps  as  I  have 
ii^<iicated,  you  should  operate.     While  the  patient  is  still 
iJisensible  the  operation  should  be  done  ;  and  you  should 
pt^pare  for  it  before  giving  an  anaBsthetic.     Of  course,  if 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  hernia,  though  irreducible,  is 
iiot  strangulated,  you  may  wait ;  but  in  this  case  you 
uxust  watch  almost  impatiently,  for  an  intestine  or  omen- 
tum that  cannot  be  reduced  is  very  likely  soon  to  become 
strangidated,  and  so  is  one  that  is  inflamed  or  blocked-up 
iii  a  hernial  sac.     Still,  if  no  signs  of  strangulation,  espe- 
cially if  no  vomiting,  should  supervene,  you  may  wait 
from  day  to  day ;  but  if  the  signs  do  occur,  especially  if 
there  arise  vomiting,  or  increase  of  pain,  or  increasing 
^pidity  of  pulse  and  breathing,  then  you  must  operate 
^t  once,  and  you  had  better  not  try  again  at  reduction. 
^^  trial  is  much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  to  do 
good :  you  had  better  operate  at  once.     Nothing  does 
^ore  harm   to   a  strangulated  or  nearly   strangulated 
'^^niia  than  the  force  of  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt  at  re- 
duction. 

While  you  are  waiting,  you  may  use,  in  diflerent 
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cases,  ice^  or  warm  dressings,  enemata,  aperients,  o: 
opiates.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  indications  for  each 
them.  I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of  waiting 
have  weighed  the  several  values  of  these  things.  BiK^i; 
there  are  at  least  one  or  two  conditions  favourable  for 
cases  in  which  you  desire  to  wait ;  namely,  rest  in 
and  very  sparing  food.  Nothing  should  be  allowed 
distiurb  the  patient's  rest,  and  no  handling  of  the  hemSa. 
should  be  permitted.  Part  of  the  value  of  ice 
poultices  and  other  like  applications  is  this,  that  they 
keep  hands  off. 

Of  other  supposed  helps  I  will  not  speak— of  tobacco^ 
and  ciu*ious  postures,  and  shakings  with  the  legs  up  and 
the  head  down,  and  cupping  glasses,  and  other  like  and 
unlike  things.     They  are  ingenious  wrong-doings,  more 
dangerous  than  the  operation  which  they  are  intended  to 
avert.* 

In  speaking  of  hernias  as  being  reducible,  I  have  had 
in  mind  only  such  as  can  be  completely  and  certainly 
reduced.  But  it  is  not  imcommon  to  meet  with  cases  oi 
strangulated  hernia,  in  which  the  reduction  is  doubtful  of 
partial.  As  I  looked  through  my  cases,  I  foimd  many 
of  these  recorded,  in  which  there  was  delay  in  sending 
patients  to  the  hospital,  because  surgeons  believed  that 
part  of  the  hernia  was  put  back,  and  hoped  that  the  rest 
would  soon  go ;  and  some  in  which,  even  in  the  hospital^ 

^  There  are  strong  authorities  in  favour  of  the  use  of  ice  or  other  eolA 
applicationfl  oyer  hiT^re  hemiiB : — ^Lawrence, '  Treatise  on  Hernia/  Gth  editor 
p.  167;  Teale,  '  Ahdominol  Hernia/  1846,  p.  104;  Erichsen,  'Scienoe  an^ 
Art  of  Surgery/  6th  edit,  toI.  ii.  p.  440;    Haward,  'St.  G^eo.  Ho^p- 
Reports/  voL  i.  p.  125;  Birkett,  'Holmes's  Sjst.  Surg./  2nd  edit, toLi^'- 
p.  600. 

•  Note  XVII. 
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re  was  mischievous  delay  through  the  same  fallacious 
)e.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  takes  place  in  these 
lial  or  doubtful  reductions.  Some  patients  will  tell 
11  that  the  whole  never  did  go  back,  and  that  what 
^  seemed  to  be  reduced  might  only  be  an  additional 
>taii8ion.     Sometimes,  I  think,  air  is  pushed  back  from 

intestine,  or  fluid  from  the  sac ;  sometimes  omentum 
put  back ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  part  of  the  intestine, 
letimes  nothing — the  whole  notion  of  reduction  being 
acious.  The  liability  to  deception  is  greater  than  you 
dd  imagine.  You  may  feel  a  thrill  of  receding  fluid, 
^  gurgling  of  air,  which  you  may  suppose  to  be  what 
16  describe  as  the  characteristic  gurgling  (as  if  any- 
ig  of  the  kind  were  infallibly  characteristic),  or  some- 
ig  slipping  back ;  but  all  may  be  fallacious.  There  is 
!  practical  rule  for  all  these  cases.  If  the  symptoms  of 
Jigulation  be  not  relieved  by  the  supposed  reduction ; 
he  vomiting  continue,  or  the  pain,  or  the  patient's 
3e  of  distress,  or  any  other  of  the  distinctive  symptoms 
hen,  without  delay,  you  must  operate.  A  partial 
action  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  if  it  be  not  followed 
4  complete  relief  of  symptoms,  is  in  nothing  better 
I  no  reduction. 

t  may  add  that  most  doubtful  reductions  are  not 
ictions ;  and  of  the  partial  reductions,  none  are  safe 
ipt  some  of  those  in  which  intestine  is  put  back  and 
'  omentmn  remains  in  the  sac. 

Be  prepared  also  for  cases  in  which  reduction  is,  or 
is,  complete,  and  yet  the  signs  of  strangulation  are 

x^lieved.     In  these,  a  hernia  may  be  returned  en 
se^  or  pushed  into  another  sac,  or  between  the  peritor 
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neum  and  fascia ;  or  the  case  may  be  one  of  hernia  com- 
plicated with  an  internal  strangulation,  or  one  of  many 
other  conditions  so  hard  to  discriminate  and  deal  with 
that  I  can  give  only  one  general  rule  for  their  manage- 
ment— ^viz.,  if  you  can  feel  a  lump  at  or  near  the 
hernial  ring,  as  if  there  were  something  which  may  be  a 
strangulated  hernia,  then  you  must  operate. 

To  end  what  I  should  say  respecting  the  propriety  of 
operating,  I  ought  perhaps  to  speak  of  the  condition  of 
the  patient  as  affecting  the  risk  of  the  operation,  by  reason 
of  age  and  general  health  and   various   complications. 
Among  my  cases,  I  find  not  only  many  of  the  fetttest 
and  feeblest,  but  examples  of  compUcations  with  phthkas, 
acute  and  chronic  bronchitis,  aortic  constriction,  phlebitis, 
gastric  ulcer,   diseased  bladder,   intestinal  disorders  of 
various  kinds,  and  internal  strangulation.     Patients  sucb. 
as  these  one  would  not  wound  for  any  trivial  good  * 
but,  with  a  strangulated  hernia,  the  peril  of  doing  th^ 
operation  can  hardly  ever  be  so  great  as  the  peril  o^ 
leaving  it  undone.     Old  age  and  feebleness,  fatness,  ii^-^ 
temperance,  or  unsoundness  of  whatever  kind,  may  ad^3 
to  the  risks  of  this,  as  of  any  other  operation ;  but  all  theii^^ 
risks  must  be  accepted.     A  patient  must  not  be  allow©^^ 
to  die  with  a  strangulated  hernia,  if  by  any  means  whatever  ^ 
the  strangulation  can  be  relieved ;  and  you  must  not 
averted  from  the  operation  by  any  consideration  of 
number  of  deaths  that  follow  it.     The  deaths  after 
operation  may  be  50  per  cent.,  but  the  deaths  due  to 
operation  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  even  tbe^ss 
would,  probably,  have  been  deaths  from  the  hernia 
the  operation  had  not  been  performed.     The  great  p 
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portion  of  deaths  is  made  up  of  those  in  whom  the  stran- 
gulation has  done  mischief  which  the  operation  cannot 
remedy.  It  is  not  unfair  to  mamtain  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  deaths  after  operations  for  hernia  are  only 
to  be  counted  as  failures  to  save  life,  while  the  recoveries 
are  to  be  counted  as  lives  saved  from  certainly  impending 
death. 


X  2 
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LECTURE  m. 

Thb  design  of  the  operation  for  hernia  is  to  divide  ti^e 
structures  which  tightly  gird  the  protruded  parts,  so  th»t 
these  may  be  returned.     These  structures,  forming  wh.»* 
is  called  the  stricture,  are  in  some  cases  outside  the  hernial 
sac ;  in  some,  in  its  very  substance ;  and,  according 
these  and  other  differences,  the  operation  may  in  som 
cases  be  completed  without  opening  the  sac,  and  in  othexr 
cases  must  include  this  opening.     The  advantages  of  th^ 
two  methods  have  been  often  discussed,  and  I  may  begiim 
byspeaMngofthem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  if  all  the  lei^ 
of  the  operation  were  always  the  same,  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  hernia  without  opening  the  sac^  should  always 
be  sought.  Thus  to  reduce  a  hernia  is  the  next  best  thin^ 
to  reducing  one  without  any  operation  at  all.  The  struc- 
tures divided  externally  to  the  sac  are  insignificant,  and  i^ 
might  be  difficult  to  name  an  operation  less  endangering 
either  life  or  health  than  this  would  be.  The  peritoneuii* 
is  not  wounded ;  the  intestine  and  omentum  are  no^ 
touched  or  exposed  to  air ;  the  wound  may  be  small ; 
any  haemorrhage  may  be  easily  stayed  and  must  be  all 
external.  Thus  the  woimd  is  favourable  for  spee^ 
healing,  and  erysipelas  or  any  other  mischief  is  not  likely 
to  extend  to  the  peritoneum. 

>  Note  xvra. 
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These  are  sufficient  reasons  for  always  wishing  and 
generally  intending  to  operate  without  opening  the  sac, 
especially  in  old  and  feeble  people  and  in  cases  of  large 
bemiae.     But  you  must  not  let  your  wishes  carry  you 
too  far.     They  may  lead  you  into  great  mischief.     For, 
fiist,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
sac  are  not  fit  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen — ^for 
instance,  when  they  are  sloughing,  or  deeply  ulcerated,  or 
strangulated  within  the  sac.     The  risk  of  returning  these 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  opening  the  sac,  that  you 
should  not  hesitate  to  open  it  whenever  you  have  any, 
even  slight,  reason  to  suspect  any  of  these  conditions  of 
the  sac's  contents.     And  such  suspicion  there  must  always 
he  in  these  sets  of  cases — 1,  in  those  in  which  the  stran- 
gulation has  eidsted  long,  say  four  or  more  days,  whether 
^th  slight  or  with  severe  ^rmptoms ;  2,  those,  of  what- 
ever date,  in  which  the  signs  of  strangulation  are  very 
^cute ;  3,  those  in  which  there  are  very  marked  signs  of 
^vanced  or  low  inflammation   in  and  about  the  sac ; 
^^  those  in  which  the  contents  do  not  go  back  easily  and 
^thin  two  or  three  minutes  after  all  stricture  is  fairly  re- 
Wed.    And  in  measuring  this  ease  of  going  back,  you 
^W;  be  scrupulous ;  for  I  have  certainly  done  harm,  and 
*en  more  done,  by  trying  too  long  to  reduce  hemia3 
^thout  opening  the  sac — ^fingering  and  clearing  the  parts, 
^d  pressing  them  many  times ;  damaging  intestine,  and 
cxching  suppurative  inflammation  all  about  the  sac ;  so 
*hat  when,  at  last,  the  operation  was  completed,  much 
^ore  mischief  had  been  done  than  if  the  sac  had  been  at 
fi^  straightforwardly  opened. 
.     I  think,  then,  you  may  take  this  as  a  safe  rule  in  al^l 
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ordinary  cases :  intend  to  complete  the  operation  witliOQ 
opening  the  sac,  but  give  up  your  intention  if  you  fin 
any  reason  to  suspect  complications,  or  very  morbid  stale 
of  the  parts  within  the  sac,  or  any  such  difficulties  a 
would  lead  to  the  use  of  forcible  or  long-continued  effcal 
at  reduction.  Of  course,  the  more  you  practise  th 
operation,  the  less  frequently  will  these  difficulties  hinde 
you ;  but  you  may  keep  to  the  same  rule,  and  think  : 
wiser  to  avoid  difficulties  than  at  all  cost  to  overcom 
them.  And,  finally,  when  you  are  in  doubt,  open  ih 
sac;  for  though  the  advantages  are,  on  the  whok 
clearly  in  favour  of  not  opening  Uie  sac,  yet  the  amom 
of  advantage  is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  any  considerabi 
risk  for  it.  Bough  statistics  of  operations  are  not  to  I: 
taken  as  measures  of  this  advantage.  In  all  the  won 
cases  the  sac  must  be  opened ;  and,  of  these,  a  large  pn 
portion  will  die  whatever  be  the  manner  of  the  operatic] 

As  to  the  method  of  operating,  there  are  many,  an 
some  good,  anatomical  rules  on  which  T  shall  not  toud 
They  are  admirably  laid  down  in  "  Lawrence  on  Hernia 
I  will  only  give  some  general  rules,  such  as  may  be  usef 
in  nearly  all  cases. 

In  aU,  you  flhoidd  decide  at  first,  if  possible,  wher 
abouts  the  strictiu^  is,  so  that  your  first  incision  may  1 
fairly  over  it,  and  give  you  room  to  act  on  it  witho 
needless  length  of  cutting.  In  femoral  hernia,  you  nw 
be  sure  that  the  stricture  is  at,  or  within  half  an  inch  < 
the  femoral  ring ;  and  this  is  near  enough  for  guidan 
for  the  first  incision.  In  lunbilical  hernia,  the  mouth 
the  sac  is  always  the  seat  of  the  stricture ;  and  if  yo 
incision  be  above  the  hernia  the  lower  part  of  it  may 
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right  over  the  stricture.   In  inguinal  hernia,  the  strictiu^  is, 

*m  the  large  majority  of  cases,  at  or  within  the  internal 

inguinal  ring ;  and  the  incision  should  extend  from  the 

internal  ring  to  beyond  the  external  ring,  and  (according 

to  the  characters  of  the  hernia)  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 

towards  or  along  the  scrotum.     But,  in  inguinal  hernia, 

the  stricture  may  be  at  the  external  ring,  or,  if  formed 

by  the  thickened  mouth  of  the  sac,  may  be  pushed  up 

towards  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  down  along  the  canal, 

or  beyond  the  external  ring  to  some   distance   in  the 

scrotmn.     Moreover,  in  some  rare   cases  of  congenital 

hernia,  there  may  be  two  strictures — one  at  each  end  of 

the  open  canalis  vaginalis.     For  these  cases,  it  is  useful 

to  apply  a  rule  devised,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Luke,  for  ascer- 

J^iining  the  seat  of  stricture  ;  namely,  to  observe  at  what 

point  along  the   course  of  the  hernia  the  impulse  ou 

^^ling  ceases.     For,  when  a  hernia  is  strangulated, 

'oe  impulse  can  be  felt  as  far  as  the  stricture ;  beyond 

''^t,  it  cannot  be  felt:  therefore,  where  the  impulse 

^'^^ses,  there  probably  is  the  stricture ;  and  this  part 

^^ist  be  fjEurly  included  within  the  length  of  your  in- 

<^on. 

In  femoral  hernia,  your  first  incision  may  be  vertical, 

^    a  line  drawn  straight  down  from  the  spine  of  the 

P^lies — a  projection  which  you  can  always  easily  feel. 

^^*Us  incision  seldom  needs  to  be  more  than  an  inch  and 

*  ^If  long,  and  may  sometimes  be  less.     In  umbihcal 

"^xnia,  a  vertical  incision  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 

belies  will  suflBice,  in  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  reach 

cither  the  upper  or  the  lower  border  of  the  mouth  of  the 

88UJ.    But  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  though  I  have  not 
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tried  it,  that  in  large  umbilical  hemise,  two  indsioitf^ 
going  to  opposite  borders  of  the  ring,  would  be  better 
than  any  one.  In  inguinal  hernia,  the  incision  should 
take  the  direction  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  tk 
hernia,  and  its  length  must  vary  according  to  the  size  oi 
the  parts  to  be  returned. 

Through  these  incisions  you  must  go  on  and  on 
through  the  several  layers  which  your  anatomical  disseo 
tions  of  healthy  parts  will  sometimes  enable  you  tA 
recognise,  till  you  come  to  the  sac.  The  thickness  C3 
these  layers  is  more  various  than  you  may  suppoB^ 
Especially  in  small  femoral  hemi»,  you  wiU  often  fim.^ 
an  unexpected  quantity  of  fat  about  the  sac;  and  U 
umbilical  hemiae,  very  much  more  fat  about  the  moutJ 
of  the  sac  than  the  thinness  of  the  int^ument  over  2 
would  at  first  suggest 

Through  whatever  thickness,  you  must  contmo-' 
cutting  in  the  same  direction ;  and  when  you  are  fidrll 
on  the  surface  of  the  sac,  keep  to  the  same  line.  Do  nC3 
clean  the  front  of  the  surface  of  the  sac ;  do  not  separate 
it  from  the  surrounding  textures.  No  good  can  come  (^ 
this,  but  much  harm  may.  You  want  nothing  more  tha^ 
a  linear  division  of  the  stricture,  whether  with  or  withou'i 
a  linear  opening  of  the  sac.  All  that  is  done  on  eithei^ 
side  of  this  line  is  useless  or  mischievous. 

When  you  have  thus  fairly  reached  the  sac,  and  have 
exposed  its  neck  and  mouth  or  narrowest  part,  you  must 
proceed  differently  accordingly  as  you  propose  to  com- 
plete the  operation  without  or  with  an  opening  of  the 
sac.  In  the  latter  case,  you  open  the  sac  first  near  its 
mouth,  and  then  along  the  length  and  full  extent  of  your 
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sternal  indsioii,  and  then  divide  the  stricture  from 
ithin.  You  may  do  this  on  your  finger-nail  or  a 
trector,  and  with  cares  about  the  intestine  and  other 
ructures  which  are  insisted  on  in  all  handbooks.  In 
le  former  case,  when  you  intend  not  to  open  the  sac, 
yxjL  must  find  where  the  strictiure  is,  and  divide  it  outside 
le  sac. 

Among  femoral  hemiae,  there  are  diflerences  as  to 
le  seat  of  stricture  which  I  cannot  explain  to  you,  but 
hich  my  cases  made  very  clear  to  me.  In  some  in- 
ances,  as  you  trace  up  the  neck  of  the  sac,  you  find  it 
ghtly  banded  across  by  the  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  called 
ley's  hgament — a  layer  traceable  as  a  falciform  edge  of 
le  £EU3cia  lata,  where  that  fascia,  bounding  the  upper  part 
f  the  saphenous  opening,  is  connected  with  the  crural 
iich,  and  is  thence  continued  to  Gimbemat's  ligament. 

Sometimes  a  fair  division  of  this  layer  of  fibres  up  to 
he  edge  of  the  crural  arch  is  suflBcient  to  render  the 
^mia  reducible ;  and  here,  with  the  reduction,  should 
id  the  operation.  But,  in  more  cases,  this  is  not  suffi- 
-xit ;  and  you  may  feel  the  stricture  formed  by  bands 
fibres  which  encircle  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  which 
i3t  be  divided,  band  by  band  and  layer  by  layer,  till 
Cie  can  be  felt.  These  fibres  are  part  of  the  deep 
U*al  arch,  beneath  which  the  hernia  has  protruded. 
J*y  rarely,  however,  even  the  division  of  these  is  not 
fident ;  for  the  stricture  is  formed  by  thickening  of 
^  mouth  of  the  sac  itself  or,  as  I  have  once  seen,  by 
^  sharply  in-folded  but  not  thickened  mouth  of  the  sac. 
^^  thickened  mouth  of  the  sac,  which  is  a  common 
lUse   of    stricture  in  inguinal    hernia,    is    very  rare 
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in  femoral ;  but  it  certainly  does  occur ;  and,  in  any  case 
well  suited  for  the  operation  without  opening  the  sac, 
you  may  try  to  thin  the  mouth  of  the  sac  without  open- 
ing it,  and  thus  to  make  it  extensible  enough  for  the 
return  of  its  contents.  You  may  try  this ;  but  the 
chances  of  success  are  small.  You  are  much  more  likely 
to  cut  into  the  sac  at  some  thin  place  ;  and,  when  you 
have  done  this,  you  had  better  enlarge  the  opening  and 
divide  the  stricture  from  within. 

It  is  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  seat  of  stricture 
in  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  which  makes  it  advisable 
to  put-on  a  strong  resolve  not  to  use  too  much  time  or 
force  in  endeavouring  to  operate  without  opening  the  sac. 
You  will  be  apt  to  think,  when  you  have  divided  one 
thing,  that  now  you  will  be  successful ;  and  you  try  to 
press   back   the  bowel.     But  you  fail;  and   then  you      ' 
divide   something  else,  and  try  again;  and  now  agaia 
you  fidl.     And  thus  you  may  go-on,  till  you  have  don© 
more  harm  than  you  would  have  done  by  a  straightforwari 
opening  of  the  sac  and  immediate  easy  division  of  iti* 
stricture  and  return  of  its  contents.     Keep  this  in  mind  9 
that  an  easy  reduction  from  an  open  sac  is  better  than  •^ 
difficult  reduction  from  a  closed  one. 

In  umbilical  hernia,  the  case  is  simpler.     The  stricture 
is  always  in  the  tough  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sheath  of  th^ 
rectus.     When  you  have  reached  this,  commonly  goin^ 
much  deeper  through  fat  than  you  expected,  and  no*^ 
only  deeper,  but  further  under  the  sac,  you  may  be  abl^^ 
to  divide  the  strictiure  without  opening  the  sac  ;  but 
is  difficult,  for  the  sac  is  always  very  thin,  and  there  ma; 
be  little  tissue  between  it  and  the  fibrous  ring.     Still  ^^ 
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is  -well  to  try,  but  not  too  long.  You  are  more  likely  to 
open  the  sac  at  or  dose  by  the  stricture  ;  and,  if  you  do 
thiifl  at  all,  you  may  as  well  save  time  and  force  by  open- 
ing it  more  widely. 

In  inguinal  hernia,  the  strictiu^  is  in  many  cases,  and 

vas  m  the  majority  of  those  on  which  I  operated,  formed 

by    the  mouth  of  the  sac,  thickened  and  hardened  by 

i^hat  appears  to  have  been  an  inflammatory  process, 

pxx^iucing  a  scar- like  and  contracting  tissue.  •  This  tissue 

forms  a  band  about  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  an  inch  in 

vddth,  and  about  a  line  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  has  a 

thin  sharp  inner  edge.     By  the  way,  let  me  say  that  the 

formation  of  this  band  is  not  the  result  of  wearing  trusses. 

I  liave  seen  it  very  marked  in  patients  who  never  wore 

a.  truss ;  and  I  have  seen  the  sac  thin  and  soft  in  every 

part  in  those  by  whom  trusses  have  been  long  worn. 

But,  however  it  may  be  formed,  this  annular  thickening 

and  contraction  of  the  mouth  of  an  inguinal  hernial  sac 

is  a  common  cause  of  stricture.     On  account  of  it,  you 

aliould  proceed  at  once  to  expose  the  mouth  of  the  sac ; 

^^^ess,  indeed,  you  should  have  found  the  tissues  outside 

It  80  tight  that  you  may  fairly  believe  the  division  of 

them  will  be  sufficient  for  permitting  the  reduction  of 

^he  hernia.     When  you  have  exposed  the  outside  of  the 

thickened  mouth  of  the  sac,  you  may  still  achieve  the 

^^Uction  without  opening,  by  gradually   thinning  the 

^oixth — dissecting-off  band  after  band  from  any  portion 

^  it.    Sometimes  the  mouth  will  yield  suflBiciently  at  a 

P^^  thus  thinned  to  stretch  and  allow  the  reduction  ; 

^^t  more  often,  I  think,  you  will  fail,  and  will  have  to 

open  the  sac  and  divide  the  stricture  from  within. 
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Here,  as  with  femoral  hernia,  be  scrupulous  not  to 
spend  more  than  fair  force  and  time  for  the  sake  of  the 
reduction  without  opening  the  sac.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  succeed ;  a  very  bad  thing  to  fail.  You  must  measure 
how  much  risk  of  harm  it  is  right  to  incur  for  the  hope  of 
doing  good. 

If  the  reduction  be  accomplished  without  opening  the 
sac,  you  will  have  attained  the  best  immediate  object  of 
the  operation ;  but  remember  that  fallacies  of  reduction 
are  possible  here  as  well  as  in  the  cases  in  which  no 
operation  has  been  done ;  they  are,  however,  less  mis- 
chievous, for,  if  the  stricture  be  completely  divided,  there 
will  be  no  strangulation  of  whatever  remains  in  the  sac 
Especially  you  may  have  no  fear  if,  as  commonly  happens, 
after  returning  intestine,  some  omentum  remain  in  the 
sac.     This  will  do  no  harm ;  but  if  more  than  omentum 
have  remained  in  the  sac,  and  the  signs  of  strangulation 
be  not  relieved  or  lessened,  you  must  operate*  again  and 
open  the  sac,  regarding  these  cases  in  the  same  light  as 
those  of  partial  or  doubtful  reduction,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  the  last  lecture. 

But  suppose  the  sac  opened,  as  it  should  be  in  nearly 
all  bad  cases,  and  in  many  which,  though  they  are  not  ba4» 
yet  may  be  called  diflScult,  here  may  occur  the  most  difi--" 
cult  question  of  all.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  contents 
of  the  sac  ?  Of  course,  in  most  cases  you  are  to  retuiO- 
them  ;  but  in  many  you  are  not ;  and  which  are  which? 

Look  first  to  the  character  of  the  fluid  which,  in  mo^ 
cases,  you  will  let-out  of  the  sac.  In  most  cases,  not  is^ 
all ;  for,  in  some  small  femoral  hemise,  especially  in  ver^ 
thin  dry  people,  and  in  many  umbilical  hemi»,  and  ix^ 
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any  that  contain  a  large  quantity  of  omentum,  there  may 

be  no  fluid,  or  too  Uttle  to  be  distinctly  seen.    But  if  there 

be  enough  to  judge  fix>m,  you  may  deem  it  a  good  sign 

if  the  fluid  is  dear,  and  yellowish  like  serum,  or,  rather, 

like  liquor  sanguinis — for  it  will  coagulate  spontaneously. 

This  mdicates  only  such  an  exudation  of  fluid  as  may  come 

from  a  simply  congested  piece  of  intestine,  or  from  a  piece 

not  badly  inflamed ;  and  the  cases  would  be  rare,  if  there 

can  be  any,  in  which  intestine  found  behind  fluid  such 

as  this  might  not  be  returned.     The  same  may  be  said 

when  with  fluid  such  as  this  there  are  flakes  or  bands  of 

lymph  or  fibrinous  exudation ;  for  these  tell  of  only  such 

inflammation  as  may  safely  be  recovered  from  when  the 

intestine  is  returned.     I  am  disposed  to  say  the  same  of 

the  cases  in  which  the  fluid  is  clear,  but  more  or  less 

deeply  blood-stained ;  for  this  exudation  of  blood-cells  or 

blood-colour  is  not  characteristic  of  any  serious  morbid 

change  in  either  the  sac  or  its  contents.     But  when  the 

fluid  of  the  sac  is  turbid,  brownish,  muddy,  it  tells  of 

inor^  advanced  changes  in  the  intestine  or  in  the  omen- 

*^^  ;  and  the  further  it  goes  in  this  direction  the  more 

^^^^I'efully  must  you  consider  whether  these  are  in  a  fit 

^t«  to  be  returned.     You  will  probably  have  to  decide 

^t  they  are  not  fit,  when  the  fluid  has  a  distinct  faecal  or 

putrid  odour ;  and  of  course  they  are  not  fit  when  the 

flui^  has  faecal  matter  mixed  with  it. 

I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  the  characters  of  the  fluid 
^Jitents  of  the  sac  of  a  strangulated  hernia  are  to  be  ab- 
^Ivitely  reUed-on  as  guides  for  practice;  but  they  are 
gocKi  evidence  to  be  taken  into  the  general  account,  for 
Aey  fairly  represent  the  state  of  mere  congestion  or  in- 
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flammation,  or  more  or  less  advanced  decay  or  decomposi- 
tion, or  giving- way  of  the  walls  of  strangulated  intestine 
and  omentum. 

Not  rarely,  when  you  have  divided  the  stricture  and 
returned  the  contents  of  the  sac,  fluid  runs  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  I  do  not  know  any  rule  of  practice 
but  that  you  must  let  it  run  as  long  as  it  will,  and,  if  it  be 
of  very  unsoimd  appearance,  not  close  the  wound  till  the 
fluid  has  ceased  to  flow,  if  even  then. 

As  to  the  omentiun  which  the  sac  may  contain,  and 
what  to  do  with  it :  if  there  be  a  small  quantity — say  two 
or  three  square  inches — and  this  be  not  adherent,  and 
not  more  changed  than  by  congestion  or  slight  inflamma- 
tion, there  can  be  no  question  that  you  are  to  return  it 
after  the  intestine ;  and  if  there  be  a  piece  of  even  veiy 
large  size,  and  not  more  changed  in  texture,  you  had 
better  return  it  if  you  can  without  much  force  or  expense 
of  time.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  when  the  abdomen 
is  tense  with  over-filled  intestine,  that  you  cannot  return  i 
large  piece  of  omentum  without  much  difficulty.  What 
then  ?  Shall  you  cut  it  off*  or  leave  it  in  the  sac  ?  I  adviee 
you  to  leave  it.  I  believe  that  the  cutting-offi  with  the 
necessary  ligatures  or  other  fastenings  of  vessels,  adds  to 
the  dangers  to  life ;  while  the  leaving  of  omentum  is  onlj 
sometimes  followed  by  greater  difficulty  in  the  fitting  rf 
a  truss — a  difficulty  which  is  not  great  enough  to  justi^ 
any  risk  of  life. 

Still  more  may  this  rule  of  leaving  omentum  in  tlii 
sac  be  observed  when  a  large  piece  of  it  is  hardened  tf^ 
thickened  as  by  old  disease.  When  a  small  piece  is  tb^ 
changed  you  may,  I  believe,  return  it. 
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When  omentum  is  adherent  to  the  sac,  but  in  other 
rpects  fit  to  be  returned,  you  should  break  the  ad- 
rions  and  return  it,  after  stopping  all  bleeding.     If  it 
not  fit  to  be  returned,  leave  the  adhesions ;  and  in 
Y  case  do  not  break  adhesions  so  near  the  mouth  of 
3  sac  that  their  vessels  are  likely  to  bleed  into  the  ab* 
mmJ  cvity. 
When  omentum  is  sloughing,  or  nearly  sloughing, 
ve  it,  that  it  may  cast  its  sloughs. 
But  the  chief  questions  in  these  operations  are  con- 
ned with  the  state  of  the  strangulated  intestine  and 
J  manner  of  deaUog  with  it.    You  are  to  judge  chiefly 
m  the  colour  and  the  tenacity.    Use  your  eyes  and 
iir  fingers ;  sometimes  your  nose ;  very  seldom  your 
*8,  for  what  you  may  be  told  about  time  of  strangulation, 
sations,  and  the  rest,  is  as  likely  to  mislead  you  as  to 
de  aright. 

As  to  colour,  any  tint,  from,  the  natural  grey  through 

Dus  shades  of  rosy  or  ruddy  pink,  or  redness,  up  to 

deepest  crimson  even  verging  on  blackness,  may  be 

stent  with  fitness  for  returning  of  the  intestine,  if  the 

re  be  good.    All  these  tints  may  be  due  to  conges- 

nd  stagnation  of  blood,  or  to  extravasation  of  blood 

\e  intestinal  walls,  and  all  these  may  have  been  with- 

^  inflammation  as  would  spoil  the  texture  of  the 

e,  and  may  not  have  endured  long  enough  to  kill 

n  disposed  to  say  that  you  may  retiun  intestine  of 

mr  short  of  blackness,  if  its  texture  be  good ;  if  it 

\  elastic,  well-filled  out,  and  resilient,  not  collapsed 

;  and  the  more  the  surface  of  the  intestine  shines 

ms,  the  more  sure  you  may  be  of  this  rule.    ' 
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When  a  piece  of  intestine  is  thoroughly  black,  I  believe 
you  had  better  not  return  it,  unless  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  blackness  is  wholly  from  extravasated  blood.     It  may 
not  yet  be  dead,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  recover ;  and,  even 
if  it  should  not  die  after  being  returned,  there  will  be  the 
great  risk  of  its  remaining  unfit  to  propel  its  contents,  and 
helping  to  bring  on  death  by  what  appears  very  frequent 
— distension  and  paralysis  of  the  canal  above  it.     But, 
indeed,  utter  blackness  of  strangulated  intestine  commonly 
tells  of  gangrene  already  ;  and  of  this  you  may  be  sure  if 
the  black  textures  are  lustreless,  soft,  flaccid,  or  viscid, 
sticking  to  the  fingers  or  looking  villous.     Intestine  io- 
this  state  should  never  be  retvuned. 

Colours  about  which  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  for 
signs  of  gangrene,  are  white,  grey  and  green,  all  dull^ 
lustreless,  in  blotches  or  complete  over  the  whole  pro-' 
truded  intestine.  I  cannot  tell  why  there  should  be  so 
many  colours  in  different  cases,  or  sometimes  even  in  th^ 
same  case ;  but  all  are  alike  certain  signs  of  gangrene  9 
and  they  are  always  combmed  with  loss  of  due  ton^ 
and  texture  of  the  intestinal  wall.  Intestine  with  thes^^ 
marks,  even  though  they  be  small,  must  not  be  re- 
turned. 

Then,  as  to  the  texture  of  the  protruded  intestine :  i*' 
should  be,  for  safety  of  retiun,  thin-walled,  firm,  tenser 
and  elastic,  preserving  its  cylindrical  form,  smooth.^ 
slippery  and  glossy.  The  further  the  intestine  deviate^ 
from  these  characters,  the  more  it  loses  its  gloss  and  look^ 
villous,  the  more  it  feels  sticky,  and  is  collapsed  and  ot*-*' 
of  the  cylinder-form,  the  softer  and  more  yielding, 
more  pidpy,  or  like  wet  leather  or  soaked  paper,  the  li 
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•  is  fit  for  return.  And  when  these  characters  are 
ombmed  with  such  bad  colours  as  I  have  described,  the 
iitestine  must  be  taken  to  have  perished,  and  had  better 
^  laid  open,  that  its  contents  may  escape  externally  and 
do  no  harm. 

But,  short  of  gangrene,  there  may  be  ulceration  of 
the  walls  of  the  intestine.  The  usual  place  for  this  is 
'^Aere  the  intestine  is  girt  by  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and 

is  most  frequent  in  femoral  hemise  long  strangulated, 
these  it  is  especially  the  sharp  hard  edge  of  Gim- 
niat's  ligament  which  seems  to  cut  into  the  intestine, 
^rxning  its  waU  and  at  last  piercing  it :  and  the  chance 
tJiis  having  happened  is  enough  to  justify  the  rule  that, 
^ere  the  strangulation  has  been  sharp  and  long,  the 
^^stine  should  be  gently  drawn-down  after  the  strictiu-e 
divided,  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  no  great  injiu-y  of 
>jv^alls  where  the  chief  pressure  of  the  stricture  has 
len  on  them. 

Here,  too,  because  they  are  similarly  dangerous  to 
e,  I  might  speak  of  laceration  of  the  intestine  in  too 
olent  attempts  at  reduction,  or  wound  of  it  in  operation ; 
^t  I  have  no  personal  experience  of  such  cases,  and  can 
id  nothing  to  what  you  may  read  in  the  best  treatises 
tt  hernia — such  as  that  of  Sir  William  Lawrence,  or  in 
1©  chapters  devoted  to  hernia  by  Mr.  Erichsen  in  his 
<ience  and  Art  of  Surgery^  or  by  Mr.  Birkett  in  Holmes's 
y^tem  of  Surgery.  These  will  supply  you  not  only 
^th  their  authors'  experience,  but  with  what  they  have 
^tliered  and  set  in  order  from  the  writings  of  others, 
^"ixiting  myself  to  what  I  have  studied  in  my  own  cases, 

^vist  omit  many  things  besides  ruptured  and  wounded 
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intestine ;  such  as  the  various  complications  of  strangulated 
hernia  with  hydrocele  and  misplaced  testicle,  with  vari- 
cocele, and  with  accidents  of  the  operation,  such  as 
haemorrhage  from  the  epigastric  or  the  obturator  artery. 
Some  of  these  things  I  have  never  seen ;  others  I  have 
seen  only  once  or  twice,  and  have  learned  concerning 
them  nothing  but  what  you  may  learn  by  reading  the 
works  to  which  I  have  referred  you. 

But,  as  to  the  treatment  of  sloughing  and  iQcerated 
intestine  of  which  I  was  just  speaking,  I  will  only  say  that 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  more  prudent  to  incur  a  great 
risk  of  having  a  permanent  external  fascal  discharge  by 
leaving  the  int^tine  at  the  woimd,  than  to  add  to  the  risk 
of  life  by  returning  anything  wliich  it  may  seem  possible 
to  repair  by  suture  or  any  such  means.     Of  course,  these 
means  are   not  to  be  thought-of   if  the  sloughing  or 
ulceration  be  of  more  than  very  small  extent ;  but  even 
in  the  smallest,  imless  in  some  very  rare  cases,  I  would 
not  add  to  the  inevitable  risk  of  life  by  returning  tie 
damaged  intestine.     In  cases  of  hernia,  the  saving  of  life 
is  so  much  more  important  than  anything  else,  that  wo 
ought  not  to  incur  a  risk  of  life  for  anything  less  than, 
the  highest  probability  of  saving  a  patient  from  some  lifi 
long  distress. 


TREATMENT  AFTER  OPERATION. 


LECTURE  IV. 

Tub  former  lectures  have   related  to   the  diagnosis  of 
strangulation  of  a  hernia,  and  to  the  operation  necessary 
for  its  relief.     This  last  will  be  on  the  treatment  of  cases 
after  operation.     In  looking  over  my  notes  of  hernia  for 
illustration  of  this  matter  of  after-treatment,  I  was  struck 
with  the  great  difference  between  the  practice  of  late 
years  and  that  of  thirty  or  more  years  ago.     In  reference 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  lectiu-es — the   dis- 
crimination of  the  cases  needing  operation,  the  modes  of 
operating,  and  generally,  the  pathology  of  strangulated 
hernia — knowledge  has,  we  may  beheve,  increased,  but 
^thout  any  material  change  of  opinion ;  but,  when  we 
^me  to   questions  about  treatment  of    patients   after 
'>eration,  we  seem  to  know,  and  certainly  we  believe, 
ngs  widely  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
ieved  when  I  was  a  student. 

The  present  general  rule  of  practice  after  operation, 
:iases  likely  to  go  on  well,   is  to  do  what  is  called 
liner;  to   wait  till  some  reason   for  interference   is 
ifest ;  and,  while  waiting,  to  take  care  that  the  patient 
I  have  fit  bedding,  fit  air,  fit  food,  quietude,  and  good 
mg.     All  these  prime  conditions  of  health  are  called 
Hing.'     The  contrasted  *  something '  would  be  bleed- 
active  purging,  or  other  restless  interference  with  the 
il  course  of  recovery,  such  as  was  in  vogue  in  the 

l2 
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earlier  years  of  my  case-taking,  and  such  as  had  not  quite 
ceased  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  became  assistant- 
surgeon  to  the  hospital.     In  this  contrast  you  will  see 
only  an  illustration   of    the  great  change   of   opinion, 
respecting  treatment  which  may  be  observed  in  a  wii^ 
range  of  medical  practice,  as   in  cases  of  fever,  acut^ 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  all  acute  inflammations—^ 
change  shown,  not  by  substituting  one  remedy  for  anothefi» 
but  by  letting  many  diseases  and  the  effects  of  many 
injuries  take  their  natural  course,  in  the  confidence  thfitt; 
they  will  come  to  a  natural  good  end,   and  that  ^^ 
have  no  medicines  potent  to  alleviate  or  cure  them.    Bvi* 
let  me  say  that,  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  presea* 
general  plans  of  treatment  are  better  than  the  past,  I  y^^ 
do  not  believe  that  the  past  plans  were  so  mischievous  ^ 
some  have  told  of  them.     I  have  no  recollection  of  serio*^ 
harm  being  often  done  by  bleeding  in  the  many  cases  ^^ 
illness,  whether  shght  or  severe,  in  which,  during  tf^S 
apprenticeship,  I  practised  it.     In  a  few  cases  I  think    ^ 
was  mischievous,  but  in  the  great  majority  it  was  hsxt^ 
less.     In  many,  it  gave  such  relief  fix)m  pain  or  otl^^ 
distress  as  naturally  strengthened  the  belief  that  it  <J^ 
real  good ;  and  in  a  few  cases  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  vT^ 
beneficial.     Still,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  whetb  ^ 
before  or  after  operation,  I  think  you  never  need  bleed 
patient.     I  do  not  believe  that  bleeding  ever  saved  the  li^ 
of  a  hernia-patient  which,  but  for  the  bleeding,  wo\jlM 
have  been  lost. 

And  as  for  purgatives,  though  I  believe  they  we^ 
often  mischievous  and  more  often  unnecessary,  yet  I  ^ 
not  doubt  that  they  were,  and  still  may  be,  sometime 
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very  useful ;  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  exactly 

tiian  I  can  the  class  of  cases  in  which  they  should  be  used. 

kt  present,  I  know  only  one — ^the  class,  namely,  in  which 

itis  clear  that  strangulation  has  occurred  while  the  bowels 

are  overfilled,  and  in  which  the  strangulation  is  acute  and 

quiokly  relieved. 

Ifow  for  the  general  rules  of  treatment  after  opera- 
tions for  strangulated  hernia.     Bear  in  mind  the  compli- 
cated cases  with  which  you  may  have  to  deal.     In  each 
case  there  are,  or  may  be,  these  constituents :  the  intestine 
daixMiged  by  displacement  and  by  being  forcibly  replaced ; 
flie    operation- wound ;  the  eflfects  of  an  anaesthetic ;  the 
intestinal  disorders  which,  at  least  in  many  cases,  pre- 
ceded the  strangulation,  and  may  continue  after  the 
operation ;  the  effects  of  aperients  and  other  medicines 
given  for  this  previous  disorder  or  for  the  strangulation ; 
4^  inflammation  or  worse  than  inflammation  of  the  sac 
^<i  its  contents,  which  does  not  subside  immediately  after 
^©n  a  successful  operation. 

When  a  case  has  been  timely  operated  on,  all  these 
"^Higs  may  amount  to  nothing  worse  than  may  be  left  to 
"^^  course  of  spontaneous  recovery ;  and  a  case  that  goes- 
^^  ^ell  requires  that  *  nothing '  in  the  way  of  treatment 
^^  "which  I  spoke  just  now.  But,  when  anything  goes 
^'^^iss,  you  must  have  in  mind  all  the  things  I  have  enu- 
°^^Xated,  in  your  endeavour  to  interpret  the  signs  of 
^^^^ng  and  to  amend  it.  Very  few  cases  are  more  diffi- 
^^t  to  manage  than  those  which  do  not  go-on  well  after 
^t^ration  for  hernia.  There  are  terribly  few  which, 
^^ving  gone  out  of  the  right  course  of  recovery,  can  be 
^JX)ught  back  to  it. 
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What,  now,  are  the  signs  of  going-on  well  ?     Chiefly 
a  consciousness  of  complete  relief;  that  is,  of  relief  not 
only  from  the  local  distress,  but  from  the  general  misery. 
Deceptive  as  sensations  often  are,  this  rarely  is ;  and,  if  a 
patient  be  not  conscious  of  relief,  you  must  keep  on  the 
alert,  and  suspect  that  something  is  wrong.      Besides, 
there  should  be  no  pain  or  acute  fever.     Mild  traumatic 
fever  there  may  be ;  but  there  should  be  no  more ;  no 
nausea  or  sickness,  but  general  quietude  or  sound  sleep, 
a  gi'adual  recovery  of  appetite  and  strength,  and,  after  s 
time,  action  of  the  bowels.     I  say,  after  a  time,  wishing 
to  be  indefinite.     Sometimes  the  bowels  act  very  soon 
after  the  operation,  and  this  may  be  harmless ;  but  I 
think  it  is  not  good,  for  it  indicates  either  the  effect  of 
physic  wrongly  given  before  the  operation,  or  some  irri- 
tation of  the  bowels  which  would  be  better  at  rest.^   They 
do  best  who,  while  relieved  from  their  distress,  have  no 
action  of  the  bowels  for  some  days.    I  know  no  necessary 
limit  to  the  quietude  in  which  the  bowels  may  be  left.   Id 
one  of  my  cases,  they  did  not  act  for  nine  days  after  the 
operation ;  and  I  have  heard  of  others  where,  without  any 
disadvantage  or  discomfort,  there  was  still  longer  inaction. 
But  this  is,  I  think,  a  good  general  rule — to  leave  the 
bowels  at  rest  for  four  days  after  the  operation  ;  then,  if^ 
all  seem  well  (not  otherwise),  to  order  a  simple  enema; 
and  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  some  aperient.     I  know  no 
advantage  in  leaving  the    bowels  longer  inactive  than 
these  four  days ;  and  I  had  one  case  in  which  great  in* 
convenience,  to  say  the  least,  was  occasioned  by  a  verf 
large  accumulation. 

*  NoteVm. 
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After  the  action  of  the  bowels,  if  all  still  go  on  well, 
lere  is  no  need  of  considering  anything  but  the  patient  s 
Dmfort ;  and  the  local  treatment  and  the  diet  may  be  of 
le  plainest  kind.  Excess  is  more  likely  to  be  mischievous 
lan  spareness. 

Among  cases  that  do  not  go-on  well,  there  is  a  great 
ariety ;  but  I  shall  speak  of  those  alone  in  which  the 
rrong  is  in  something  peculiar  to  hernia.  Of  coiu^  the 
round  of  the  operation  may  lead  to  any  of  the  evils  that 
lay  follow  other  wounds,  as  erysipelas,  pyasmia,  and  the 
est ;  but  these  I  shall  almost  pass-by. 

Among  my  cases,  I  find  some  in  which  ill-looking 
rmptoms,  such  as  diarrhoea  or  colic  followed  the  opera- 
on,  but  meant  no  serious  mischief,  being  only  the 
>ntinuation  of  the  intestinal  distiurbance  which  preceded 
L€  strangulation.  I  have  already  spoken  of  this  matter ; 
it  it  is  worth  repeating,  that  it  is  common  for  the 
ascent  and  strangulation  of  a  hernia  to  be  preceded  by 
►me  intestinal  disturbance,  the  signs  of  which  may  be 
^spended  during  the  strangulation,  and  renewed  after  the 
deration.  Whatever  the  distiu-bance,  it  may  be  treated, 
"  left  alone,  as  if  no  operation  had  been  done ;  but  it 
vist  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  meaning  of  any 
tnptom  of  ill-doing. 

Of  these  symptoms,  one  of  the  chief  is  vomiting.  If 
patient  vomit  once  or  twice  soon  after  an  operation  for 
^mia,  it  may  only  be  because  the  stomach  was  filled 
ith  secretions  before  the  operation,  and  now  finally 
^pties  itself.  In  this  is  no  harm — perhaps  some  good, 
^ut,  if  the  vomiting  continue,  it  may  be  a  sign  of  the 
?avest  import.    It  may,  indeed,  be  due  to  chloroform  or 
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ether.     I  have  seen  several  instances  of  this,  and  among 
them  one  in  which   chlorofonn-sickness  continued  for 
three  days  after  the  operation,  endangering  the  patient 
life.     Generally  you  may  distinguish  the  vomiting  due  to 
chloroform  from  that  due  to  peritonitis  or  unrelieved 
strangulation,  by  its  bemg  attended  with  horrible  nausea, 
like  sea-sickness;   by  its  producing  no  faecal  fluid  or 
abimdant  gastric  secretion,  there  being  more  retching 
than  vomiting ;  and  by  the  patient's  feeling  relieved  of 
his  hernia,  however  wretched  he  may  feel  with  his  nausea. 
If  the  pain  and  distress  of  the  hernia  be  relieved  by  the 
operation,  and,  except  for  vomiting,  all  seem  well,  you 
may  be  nearly  sure  that  the  vomiting  is  due  to  chloroform, 
and  commonly  you  must  wait  tiU  it  spontaneously  sub- 
sides.    I  believe  you  cannot  ciu^e  it,  and  food  put  in  the 
stomach  only  aggravates  it.     The  patient  had  better  be 
without  food,  if  in  fair  strength ;  but,  if  very  feeble,  he 
had  better  be  maintained  with  enemata  of  milk,  ^gs, 
beef-tea,  and  wine. 

If  vomiting  go-on  for  six  or  more  hours,  or  for  days, 
after  the  operation,  and  be  not  due  to  chloroform,  it  is  ft 
very  bad  sign — I  had  nearly  said  a  mortal  one;  for 
generally  it  teUs  that  the  operation  has  failed  in  its  deagn- 
Either  the  strangulation  is  not  relieved,  or  the  intestine  is 
paralysed  above  the  strangulation,  or  there  is  peritonitis* 
or  sloughing,  or  perforation  of  the  intestine,  or  some  sucl*^ 
trouble.     Very  rarely  the  untoward  conditions  indicate^ 
by  continuous  vomiting  are  relieved  spontaneously  or  witJ^ 
repeated  doses  of  opium. 

The  persistence  of  abdominal  distress,  vnth  tenrio^ 
end  pain  and  colic,  after  the  operation,  is  not  so  seriou^* 
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If  Other  symptoms  be  relieved,  these  probably  will  be ; 
and  they  may  generally  be  treated  with  large  enemata 
<Nr  apedents,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. But  there  is  no  need  of  haste  to  give  these  things. 
The  abdominal  troubles  which  they  are  to  relieve  are  not 
due  to  serious  disease,  but  probably  to  intestmal  accumu- 
lation, which  b^an  before  the  strangulation,  would  be 
very  slow  to  destroy  life,  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
till  it  can  be  treated  without  risk.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
^-a  not  very  rare  case — ^when  all  seems  well  except  the 
abdominal  pain  and  tension,  be  on  the  watch.  If  there 
be  no  change,  do  nothing.  With  time,  the  intestines  will 
empty  themselves.  If  there  be  increase  of  pain,  without 
increase  of  pulse  or  breathing  or  other  evidences  of  fever 
or  inflammation,  give  enemata  or  aperients.  I  am  sure 
you  may  manage  cases  of  this  kind  better  and  more 
deliberately  than  I  did  some  of  those  which  I  have  re- 
corded. I  see  now  that  I  was  over-busy  with  them,  and 
was  only  very  fortimate  in  that  I  did  no  harm. 

A  large  group  of  cases,  much  worse  than  these,  may 
be  made  of  those  in  which  the  operation  gives  little  or 
Jio  relief :  all  goes  on  after  it  as  all  did  before,  or  every- 
thing becomes  worse.  Few  cases  can  be  more  grave 
^W  these.  You  may  think  yourselves  happy  if,  from 
twenty  such  cases,  you  can  save  one. 

The  failiure  of  relief  from  the  operation  may  be  due 
^  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  I  have  had  to 
operate  on  patients  already  dying.  I  could  not  refuse  to 
operate,  for  I  could  not  be  certain  that  it  would  be  iise- 
^^;  but  it  proved  useless,  and  seemed  mischievous. 
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The  intestine  was  retiuned,  and  all  put  right ;  but  the 
patient  was  too  exhausted,  aj3  one  may  say,  to  be  con- 
scious of  relief,  and  went  on  dying,  although  carefully  fed 
and  nursed. 

Or  the  failure  of  relief  may  be  because  the  strangula- 
tion remains— a  constricting  band  or  misplacement  of  the 
intestine,  or  some  such  thing,  having  been  overlooked. 
In  such  a  case,  especially  if  you  have  not  opened  the  sac, 
you  must  open  the  woimd  and  the  sac ;  enlarge  the 
opening  through  the  stricture ;  find,  if  you  can,  strangu- 
lated intestine  or  whatever  may  be  wrong,  and,  if  possible, 
set  it  right.  You  may  be  so  fortimate  as  to  succeed — 
more  fortunate  than  I  have  been.  But  then,  in  two  of 
my  cases,  an  internal  and  distant  strangulation  coincided 
with  that  of  the  hernia.  This  was  irremediable — could 
not  be  reached ;  and  the  second  operation  was  as  useless 
as  the  first. 

But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cases  in  which  the 
operation  gives  no  relief,  or  only  some  slight  and  very 
brief  relief,  from  the  signs  of  strangulation,  are  those  in 
which  the  intestine  does  not  recover  itself.  It  remains 
nipped,  powerless,  congested  or  inflamed,  spoiled,  and  in- 
capable of  contraction ;  while  the  part  of  the  canal  above 
it  becomes  distended,  and  after  a  time  powerless,  the 
abdomen  becoming  constantly  more  tense,  though  it  may 
be  with  less  turbulence  of  the  intestines.  This  condition 
is  most  frequent  in  the  old,  and  after  long  strangulation ; 
it  is  commonly  attended  with  peritonitis ;  and  no  doubt 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestine, 
both  in  and  above  the  strangulated  part,  is  often  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  muscular  power,  or  a  serious  hindrance  to 
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its  recovery.^  But  peritonitis  is  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  calamity.  I  believe  I  have  had  cases  in  which  no 
peritonitis  existed  beyond  the  strangulated  part.  In  such 
cases  as  these,  you  may  find  the  best  hope,  though  the 
best  is  seldom  good,  in  opium,  food,  and  wine,  all  of 
which  you  must  give  by  the  rectum  if  the  stomach  wiU 
not  retain  them.  Your  object  must  be  simply  to  keep 
the  patient  alive  while,  in  time,  the  intestinal  canal  being 
at  rest  may  r^ain  power.  Very  small  quantities  of  food 
may  suflSce  for  this — a  few  spoonfuls  by  the  mouth  every 
hour  or  two ;  and,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  injections 
into  the  rectiun  of  milk,  beef-tea,  egg^  wine,  and  laudanum, 
mixed  all  together. 

Very  similar  to  these  cases  are  those  in  which 
peritonitis,  having  begun  before  the  operation,  is  not 
relieved  by  it.  There  is,  plainly,  no  reason  why  the 
relief  of  strangulation  should  at  once  remedy  the  peri- 
tonitis which  the  strangulation  produced ;  and  it  sometimes 
seems  to  continue  quite  unaffected.  Indeed,  you  had 
better  expect  that  this  wiU  be  so,  and  follow  what  is  a 
very  good  general  rule — that,  namely,  of  giving  opium 
directly  after  the  operation  in  all  bad  cases  of  strangu- 
lated hernia,  unless  there  be  some  clear  reason  for  not 
giving  it.  I  have  seen  no  harm  come  from  this  plan, 
and  I  think  it  has  sometimes  done  real  good.  What 
are  Uie  bad  cases  I  have  already  told  you  ?  In  any  or 
all  of  them,  you  may  give  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an 
equivalent  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  directly 
afier  the  operation;  and  then  watch  and  determine 
whether  to  give  more,  or  what  else  to  do.^    Especially, 

>  Note  XIX.  *  Note  XX. 
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you  may  expect  to  have  to  give  wine  very  soon  after  the 
operation,  for  the  patients  are  generally  feeble. 

Thus,  then,  you  may  have  in  mind  four  sets  of  cases 
in  which  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  though,  to 
all  appearance,  well  done,  does  no  good  at  all,  or  too 
little  to  be  counted.  It  may  be  so  in  patients  utterly 
exhausted ;  in  cases  of  persistent  strangulation  at  the 
hernia  or  elsewhere;  of  intestine  rendered  powerless; 
of  continuous  peritonitis.  Of  all  these  I  have  seen  ex- 
amples. There  may  be  others  which  I  have  not  seen  or 
have  overlooked.  From  all  of  these  you  may  dis- 
tinguish in  thought,  and  generally  in  fact  and  practice, 
those  sets  of  cases  in  which  imtoward  events  arise  after 
a  clear  interval  of  relief  from  the  operation.  All  may 
go  on  well,  or  at  least  not  badly,  for  a  time ;  the  patieit 
may  have  a  clear  sense  of  relief ;  and  the  sickness  and 
other  bad  symptoms  may  cease  for  hours  or  some  few 
days  ;  and  then  come  trouble  and  disappointment. 

The  cases  that  may  be  thus  grouped  are  many  and 
various.  I  find  among  my  notes  instances  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  hernial  sac  and  its  coverings ;  mx^^ 
acute  peritonitis,  such  as  might  be  called  traumatica 
asthenic  peritonitis,  probably  of  erysipelatous  nature; 
acute  peritonitis,  with  rapid  collapse,  from  intestinal  pe^ 
foration  or  rupture ;  simple  inaction  or  paralysis  of  intes- 
tine. And  to  those  which  were  peculiar  to  operations 
for  hernia  may  be  added  other  calamities,  such  as  mi^t 
occur  after  any  operation,  as  diffuse  cellulitis,  erysipelas^ 
phlebitis,  and  others. 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  all  these  things  now— 
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hardly  even  appropriate ;  for,  though  those  in  the  first 
list  are  associated  with  hernia,  they  are  not  peculiar  to  it, 
and  their  pathology  and  treatment  must  be  studied  on  a 
broader  field.     The  peritonitis  must  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rules  as  that  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  hernia,  using  great  care  to  determine  which  of  the 
forms  I  have  enumerated  is  in  each  case  present.     The 
strangulation  may  itself  cause  peritonitis ;  and  this,  as  I 
have  said,  beginning  before  the  operation,  may  continue 
after  it.     The  wounding  and  exposure  of  the  peritoneum 
may  excite  its  inflammation,  or  greatly  aggravate  that 
which  existed  before  the  operation.     In  both  these  sets 
of  cases,  the  signs  of  peritonitis  will  be  observable  directly 
after  the  operation,  or,  at  the  furthest,  within  twelve 
hours  after  it ;  and  these  will  generally  be  cases  of  acute, 
or,  80  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  patient  will  allow,  of 
sthenic  inflammation.    But  you  may  generally  distinguish 
from  these  the  cases  in  which  peritonitis  sets-in  after  a 
longer  interval,  and  in  which  it  is  rather  of  an  asthenic 
type,  whether  it  come  firom  giving- way  of  the  intestine, 
or  fix)m  such  conditions  as  would  produce  erysipelas  after 
external  injuries. 

Do  not  suppose  me  to  pretend  that,  in  every  case  of 

peritonitis  after  hernia,  you  can  easily  determine  to  which 

of  these  different  types  of  inflammation  it  belongs.     You 

can  determine  often ;  you  should  try  to  do  so  always ; 

for  according  to  the  type  of  inflammation  must  be  your 

treatment.     In  the  sthenic  inflammations,  you  may  give 

great  comfort  and  help  to  recovery  by  free  local  bleeding 

with  leeches,  by  large  poidtices  over  the  abdomen,  by 

weak  saline  and  alkaline  drinks,  by  the  plainest  and  least 
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Stimulating  diet.  In  the  asthenic,  opium  is  the  only 
remedy  that  is  generally  useful.  It  used  to  be  calomel 
and  opium ;  but  I  believe  the  calomel  did  harm  oftener 
than  good.  And  with  the  opium  must  be  rest  and  warmth, 
and  liquid  nutriment  and  diluted  wine.  And  I  can  state 
no  more  general  rules  than  these;  for  the  rest  of  the 
treatment  must  be  determined  separately  for  each  case. 

Now,  besides  these  very  serious  evils  that  may  follow 
operations  for  hernia,  some  local  troubles  may  ensue,  (rf 
which  a  few  are  worth  telling  you  of. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  is  acute  inflammation  of 
the  hernial  sac,  alone  or  with  the  immediately  adjacent 
part  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is,  I  think,  most  likely  to 
happen  after  operations  for  large  hemi«  in  old  people. 
when  considerable  force  or  time  has  been  used  in  the 
reduction.  You  may  know  it  best  by  the  localised  pain 
and  tenderness  with  acute  fever,  without  the  signs  of 
iinrelief  or  of  general  peritonitis  of  which  I  lately  spoke. 
There  is  no  severe  illness,  but  the  general  condition  ap- 
propriate to  a  sharp  local  traiunatic  inflammation ;  and 
you  may  treat  it,  in  this  view,  with  complete  rest  and 
warm  moist  coverings  of  the  part,  and  very  little  food ; 
and,  in  the  acute  cases  in  robust  people,  with  copious 
leeching.  In  the  acutest  case  which  I  have  seen,  I  applkd 
ninety-eight  leeches  in  three  days  after  the  operation, 
with  great  comfort,  and  I  think  great  advantage,  to  the 
patient.  That  was  twenty  years  ago ;  but  it  would  still 
be  right  to  do  the  same. 

Another  local  trouble  is  acute  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue  outside  the  sac.  It  is  chiefly  seen  aftcf 
operations  for  scrotal  hernia  and  for  deep-seated  femoral 
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hernia.  Commonly,  the  case  appears  going  on  well  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  comes  a  blaze  of  inflammation 
in  and  beneath  the  skin,  leading  sometimes  to  abscess, 
sometimes  to  difluse  suppuration.  There  is  in  these  cases 
nothing  pecuhar  to  hernia.  The  same  troubles  may,  as 
you  know,  follow  any  other  operation ;  and  they  always 
need  the  same  general  means  of  treatment.  I  have  never 
seen  serious  evil  ensue  in  any  case  of  the  kind. 

I  might  tell  of  other  hindrances  to  recovery  from  the 
operation  for  hernia ;  but  I  hmit  myself  to  those  of  in- 
flammation of  the  testicle,  of  sloughing  of  the  scrotum, 
and  others  which  I  have  been  able  to  study  practically, 
and  I  pass  the  others  by,  as  I  have  done  many  other 
things,  especially  the  complications  of  hemiae  with  various 
local  diseases,  such  as  hydrocele,  varicocele,  imdescended 
testicle,  and  others.     I  have  seen  only  one  or  two  cases 
of  each,  and  can  tell  nothing  which  is  not  already  well 
told  about  them.     Indeed,  for  a  conclusion,  I  must  say 
that,  though  to  some  of  you  it  may  have  seemed  excessive 
to  give  fom:  lectiures  on  strangulated  hernia,  I  have  treated 
4e  subject  very  superficially,  very  incompletely.     One 
lifetime  is  not  nearly  enough  for  its  complete  personal 
^udy,  hi  even  so  large  a  field  as  this  hospital  supplies. 
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Chronic  Pyemia  is  seldom  spoken  of,  and  in  many  of 
the  best  systems  of  medicine  and  of  surgery  is  not  so 
much  as  referred  to.     Yet  cases  to  which  the  name  is 
appropriate  are  not  very  rare.     Such  cases  resemble  the 
well-described  and  typical  pyasmia  in  the  formation  of 
widely  dispersed  shapeless  collections  of  pus  or  other 
allied  inflammatory  matter ;  in  the  probability  that  these 
formations  are  due  to  some  infection  of  the  blood  by  tk« 
entrance  of  morbid  emboli  or  inflammatory  products  ; 
and  often  in  the  occurrence  of  rigors  and  profuse  swea't- 
ings,  of  phlebitis,  and  inflammations  of  joints.     But  the"3 
difier  from  the  acute  type  in  that  their  course  extencL^^^ 
continuously   or  with    relapses,    over  many  weeks 
months,  or  even  over  years,  and  is  often  free,  at  least  I 
its  later  stages,  from  all  severe  general  distmrbance 
the  health,  and  from  nearly  all  risk  of  life. 

A  record  of  some  of  these  cases  may  promote  a  moi 
general  knowledge  and  a  better  study  of  the  disease ;  ^ 
study  which  is  much  to  be  desired  for  the  avoidance  a^^ 
the  errors  apt  to  arise,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  fix)in  ^^ 
too  exclusive  consideration  of  what  we  regard,  perhap^^ 
wrongly,  as  types  of  diseases. 
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The  intimate  relation  of  acute  and  chronic  pyaemia 
la-y  occasionally  be  seen  in  cases  which,  after  presentmg 
>r  a  time  all  the  characters  of  the  acute  form,  assume  a 
ex7  slowly  fatal  course.     Of  these  I  need  not  give  any 
letted  examples.     It  may  be  generally  said  of  them 
ha.t,  after  presenting  the  ordinary  signs  of  acute  pyaemia, 
t^  disease  continues  week  after  week  steadily  destroy- 
•^S  the  health.     Its  com-se  is  indicated  by  slow  wasting, 
^   the  tissues  becoming  dry  and  shrivelled  ;  by  increasing 
Pallor ;  by  decreasing  muscular  and  mental  power,  the 
voice  becoming  weak,  the  mind  slow  and  dull,  and  at 
^glit  often  wandering ;  by  quickness  and  feebleness  of 
pulae  and  breathing ;  by  frequent  and  sometimes  profuse 
sw'eatings,  especially  when  there  is  much  suppuration ; 
^Y  less  fi-equent  chills  or  rigors ;  by  increased  thirst  and 
'^^lally  aversion  fi'om  food;  by  dryness  and  shrinking 
^f  granulations.     I  do  not  pretend  that  the  general  signs 
^^  Pyaemia  can  in  every  case  of  this  kind  be  distinguished 
fr^m  those  of  hectic  or  of  mere  exhaustion  ;  yet  com- 
monly they   are   distinct  enough,   and   the   distinction 
l^^comes  very  nearly  certain  when,  as  it  often  happens, 
there  appear  occasional  patches  of  redness  on  the  skin, 
^r   abscesses  with  flaccid  walls,  or  CBdema  of  a  foot  or 
h^Jid,  or  indications  of  pneumonia. 

It  ]a  not,  however,  of  cases  such  as  these  that  I  wish 
to  speak.  I  refer  to  them  only  to  make  more  evident 
the  relationship  between  acute  pyaemia  and  those  instances 
wHch  difler  from  it,  not  only  in  their  slow  progress,  but 
in  their  comparatively  mild  general  symptoms.  To  these 
the  name  of  chronic  pyaemia  is  especially  appropriate. 
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I.  Ligcdure  of  avJjclavicm artery — Pyaymia  on  the  ISth  day — 
Pycemial  arthritis^  lobular  'pneumonia^  and  puatuUsr 
eni'ption — SecoTidary  hcemorrhages — Death  on  the  65ih 
day. 

In  June  1860  I  tied  the  right  subclavian  artery  of  a  man, 
54  years  old,  who  had  a  large  axillary  aneurism.  He  had  &ir 
general  health,  but  in  textures  appeared  older  than  his  age. 
All  went  on  well,  except  that  his  pulse,  for  some  few  days,  had 
gradually  increased  in  frequency,  till  on  the  18th  morning  after 
the  operation,  he  had  a  very  severe  rigor,  followed  by  heat,' 
and  then  by  profuse  sweating.  On  the  next  (19th)  day  he  fdt 
shaken,  and  rather  feeble ;  and  he  complained  of  pain  like 
rheumatism  in  his  left  shoulder ;  but  his  pulse  was  slower,  and 
except  for  some  recurrent  sweatings,  he  had  no  general  signs  of 
pyaemia  or  other  severe  illness.  On  the  20th  day  the  ligature 
was  cast-off;  and  on  the  21st  he  felt  and  appeared  as  well  as 
before  the  rigor,  and  might  have  been  thought  convalesoenL 
He  had  taken  large  doses  of  quinine  and  good  food  and  wine. 
On  the  22  nd  day  a  profuse  sweating  occurred,  and  the  puhe 
rose;  and  on  the  24th  a  very  severe  pain  ensued  in  the  right 
elbow,  and,  lasting  for  two  hours,  was  followed  by  great  exhaus- 
tion and  sweating,  and  increased  rate  of  pulse  and  breathing. 
On  this  day,  also,  there  was  an  increased  discharge  of  pus  from 
the  wound,  apparently  from  suppuration  in  or  about  the 
aneurismal  sac. 

During  the  next  ten  days  (to  the  34th)  the  patient  appeared 
to  lose  flesh  rather  quickly.  He  often  suffered  severely  with 
pain  in  the  left  shoulder  and  right  elbow ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  right  upper  arm  became  very  large  with  oedema  and 
appearances  of  suppuration  pointing  at  the  elbow;  he  slept 
little,  had  profuse  sweats,  frequent  chills,  and  no  appetite ;  his 
pulse  became  weaker  and  was  seldom  under  100;  his  breathing 
less  full,  and  generally  30  in  the  minute.  Pus  was  freely  dis- 
charged and  welled-up  through  a  small  opening  which  alone 
remained  imhealed  at  the  wound.    Full  quantities  of  stimulants 
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and  all  the  food  that  could  be  taken  seemed  to  produce  no 
effect.  But  in  the  next  week  (35th  to  the  4l8t  day)  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  general  symptoms  took  place.  The  patient 
every  day  called  himself  *  better/  or  *  quite  well ' ;  he  slept 
well,  and  rarely  sweated ;  his  pulse  ranged  from  96  to  108, 
and  was  always  soft  and  moderately  full,  his  breathing  became 
daily  slower,  his  tongue  was  always  clean,  his  appetite  pretty 
good;  his  bowels  regular;  and  he  sat  up  in  bed  for  a  short 
time  every  day.  The  csdema  of  the  arm  and  the  suppuration 
about  the  sac  appeared  stationary  ;  but  there  was  neither  pain 
nor  rigor. 

On  the  41st  day,  the  pulse,  without  evident  reason,  rose  to 
120  or  more;  and  on  the  42nd  secondary  hsBmorrhage,  to  the 
amount  of  a  pint,  ensued  through  the  opening  at  the  wound. 
In  the  next  three  weeks,  to  the  61st  day,  bleeding  to  a  few 
ounces  occurred  twice.  The  suppuration  in  the  upper  arm  was 
profuse,  with  discharge  at  the  elbow,  and  after  a  time  at  the 
axilla  through  an  opening  spontaneously  formed.  (After  the 
formation  of  this  opening  the  operation  wound  healed  in  two 
days.)  The  patient  became  constantly  thinner  and  weaker ; 
yet  he  often  said  that,  but  for  his  local  ailments,  he  should  feel 
quite  well ;  and  indeed  he  had  no  signs  of  general  illness  more 
than  anyone  would  have  with  losses  of  blood  and  profuse  sup- 
puration. Yet  twice,  during  these  weeks,  he  had  thinly 
scattered  pustular  pyaemial  eruption  on  the  trunk  and  limbs, 
and  for  some  days  near  the  end  of  the  time  had  quick  breath- 
ing and  cough  connected,  most  probably,  with  pycemial 
pneumonia. 

On  the  63rd  day  severe  haemorrhage  again  occurred,  and 
then  a  sharp  rigor,  followed  by  heat  and  sweating.  Again  all 
these  were  twice  repeated  on  the  65th  day,  and  then  he  died. 

At  the  examination  after  death  (in  addition  to  the  disease 
connected  with  the  aneurism,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  here),  some  purulent  deposits  were  found  in  firm  cir- 
cumscribed spots  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung ;  the  left 
shoulder-joint  was  full  of  pus,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  humerus 

was  thin,  soft,  and  partially  detached ;  and  in  the  right  elbow- 
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joint  all  the  articular  cartilages  were  removed,  and  the  ends  of 
the  bones  were  rough  with  superficial  ulceration.  The  lower 
fourth  of  the  right  humerus  was  bare  and  surrounded  with  pus. 

II.  LitJvotomy — Rigors  on  the  followvag  day — Repeated  eup^ 
purations  in  the  sternoclavicular  region — Rigors  and 
epileptiform  convulsions — Suppuration  in  tJie  prostate — 
PhlAitis — Recovery. 

In  July  1859, 1  performed  lateral  lithotomy  on  a  gentleman 
34  years  old,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Hewer.     He  was  of  naturally 
robust  health,  but  now  worn-down  by  suflFering  and  by  resi- 
dence in  China.     The  stone  was  large  and  soft.     The  operation 
had  in  it  nothing  worth  describing ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
day  after  it  the  patient  had  three  sharp  rigors,  after  as  many 
times  of  passing  urine  through  the  urethra.     During  the  next 
day  he  began  to  complain  of  pain,  like  that  of  rheumatism, 
about  his  left   shoulder  and   clavicle.      This    continued  and 
increased,  and  was  soon  attended  with  increasing  swelling  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the  operation,  issued  in  the 
formation  of  a  large  deep  abscess  over  the  lower  left  cervical 
and  subclavian  region,  which  abscess  was  opened.     During  the 
same  week  the   pulse  was  seldom   under    120;   and  frequent 
profuse  sweatings  occurred;  but  with  these  exceptions  there 
was  nothing  materially  different  from  an  ordinary  fisivourable 
progress  after  lithotomy. 

In  the  second  week  recovery  continued,  and  at  its  end  the 
patient  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  and  walk  to  his  sofisi  eveij 
day ;  his  urine  passed  freely  through  the  urethra ;  and  *  he  liad 
not  a  bad  symptom.'  But  he  was  annoyed  with  *  prickly  best,' 
such  as  he  had  often  had  in  China,  and  with  the  continued  sup- 
puration about  the  clavicle,  for  which  two  more  punctures  were 
necessary,  and  with  which  some  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneoai 
tissue  was  now  connected. 

Sixteen  days  after  the  operation,  after  a  rather  restless  nigbt, 
but  with  no  other  warning,  he  had  a  rigor  of  the  greatert 
severity ;  then  a  long  hot  stage,  and  then  profuse  sweating} 
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ipvhich  lasted  through  the  day.  They  were  like  those  of  very 
bad  ague  ;  and  he  had  had  ague  ten  years  before.  Large  doses 
of  quinine  were  ordered. 

Soon  after  the  rigor,  a  part  of  the  swelling  near  the  front 
of  the  neck,  which  had  been  much  raised  and  boggy,  as  if  there 
were  sloughs  under  it,  almost  completely  subsided ;  yet  there 
was  no  increased  external  discharge  of  pus.  During  the  night, 
there  was  profuse  sweating;  but  on  the  next  and  following 
days,  to  the  25th,  the  patient's  condition  returned  to  what  it 
had  been  before  the  rigor,  except  that  he  sweated  more  and  had 
a  slower  pulse.  The  only  apparent  consequence  of  the  rigor 
was  the  formation  of  an  abscess  over  the  upper  piece  of  the 
sternum  and  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages,  which  was  let  out 
on  the  23rd  day.  With  this  exception,  he  appeared  conva- 
lescent. 

But  on  the  25th  morning,  after  much  distress  in  the  bladder 
and  rectum  during  great  part  of  the  night,  the  patient  had  an 
epileptiform  seizure  which  lasted  an  hour,  and  was  followed  by 
great  rapidity  of  pulse  and  profuse  sweating.  Before  this  ^  fit ' 
the  parts  about  the  abscess  over  the  sternum  were  observed  to  be 
puffed-up  and  swollen ;  after  it,  they  had  quite  subsided,  though 
without  any  visible  discharge  of  pus.  In  connection  with  this 
^  fit,'  which,  in  all  its  relations,  appeared  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  rigor,  a  large  abscess  formed  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate. 
But  the  general  health  of  the  patient  suffered  no  other  disturb- 
ance than  would  have  been  produced  by  an  ordinary  abscess  in 
the  same  part ;  and  when  the  pus  was  discharged,  by  puncture 
through  the  healed  lithotomy-wound,  he  was  at  once  relieved 
from  all  trouble,  general  as  well  as  local. 

Thirty-six  days  after  the  operation,  when  the  patient's  health 
was  so  far  restored  that  he  was  daily  walking  or  riding  out,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  severe  cramp-like  pain  in  the  legs, 
the  first  symptom,  as  it  appeared,  of  phlebitis  of  the  posterior 
saphenous  veins,  which,  in  succession,  became  hard  and  tender 
at  and  below  their  junction  with  the  popliteal.  He  was  for 
many  days  troubled  with  the  lameness  and  oedema  thus  caused, 
but  when  these  were  remedied,  his  recovery  seemed  complete, 
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except  in  that  the  prostate-abscess  led  to  the  fbnnation  oC  t 
small  fistulous  communication  between  the  bladder  and  rectuim 
which  only  slowly  closed.     He  had  good  health  afterwards  ^ 
long  as  I  knew  him. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  condensed  from  full  reportSf 
the  general  characters  of  pyaemia  are  clearly  marked  • 
yet  they  differed  widely  from  the  acute  type  in  respect  of 
both  time  and  intensity. 

A  '  typhoid  *  state  is  commonly  referred  to  as  most 
characteristic  of  the  general  condition  of  a  patient  with 
pyaemia.^  Certainly  nothing  *  typhoid '  was  observable 
in  either  of  these  patients.  Both  of  them,  for  many  day* 
together,  appeared  and  felt  as  if  they  were  convalescectt^ 
even  while,  as  we  may  believe,  the  miscliief  of  pyaemia 
was  at  work  in  them. 

It  may  be  obser\cd,  too,  that  in  both  these  cases  tl**^ 
healing  of  the  operation- wounds  was  unaffected  by  ttB-^ 
pyaemia.     The  same  fact  may  be  commonly  noticed 
chronic  pyaemia  ;  and  even  the  healing  of  one  pysemi 
abscess  wliile  another  is  forming,  and  wliile  the  patient 
being  gi-adually  exhausted,  is  not  rare  ;  but  in  these 
the  heahng  of  the  wound  is  rather  by  contraction 
drying  than  by  the  organisation  of  new  tissue. 

Some   of  the   cases   of  clironic  pyaemia   longest  ^^ 
duration  that  I  have  yet  seen,  occurred  in  connectii     ^ 
with  acute  necrosis  (so-called) — i,e,  necrosis  ai)parent 
due  to  acute  diffuse  suppuration  between  a  bone  and  i1 


^  I  should  uot  myself  so  speak  of  it.  AmoDg  even  the  worst  cases 
pyscmia  under  my  own  care^  Loth  in  the  hospital  and  in  private,  many, 
I  think  the  majority,  of  the  patients  have  either  never  been  '  typhcud,'  o 
have  been  so  for  but  a  short  time,  and  then  have  passed  into  the  fiitally  ex* 
hausluig  form  of  the  disease  described  at  p.  IGl. 
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periosteum.  The  frequency  of  death  from  acute  pyaemia 
ill  this  disease  is  well  known  ;  yet  I  think  there  are  no 
cases  of  pyaemia  in  which  death  is  more  often  escaped. 
Jfeither  are  there  any  among  which  better  evidence  may 
be  found  that  the  presence  of  pus  is  not  essential,  as  the 
sUaxting-point,  for  what  we  assume  to  be  a  pyajmial 
iiifJection  of  the  blood. 

lEI.  Acute  necrosis  of  the  left  os  ccUcis — Phlebitis — Abscesses 
— Acute  inflammation  of  the  right  knee^oint — Necrosis 
of  the  left  fcTnur — Infiamm^ation  of  the  elbow  and  hip- 
joints — Symptoms  extending  over  three  years. 

In  September  1859, 1  saw  a  lad,  11  years  old,  of  healthy 

ooxkstitution  and  living  in  good   circumstances.      He   was   a 

pa.t:deDt  of  Mr.  Sainsbury,  to  whom  is  due  whatever  credit  may 

be  given  to  medicine  for  an  escape  from  pysemia.    In  July  1858, 

he  liad  had  gastric  or  typhoid  fever  of  great  severity,  attended 

irit.h  tympanites  and  a  very  painful  state  of  several  joints.     But 

firom  this  he  had   completely  recovered.     In  May  and  June 

1859,  he  had  niunerous  boils ;  and  on  the  6th  of  Jidy  was 

almost  suddenly  attacked  with  a  severe  pain  in  his  left  heel  and 

Mide.    This  was  ascribed,  with  &ir  reason,  to  excessive  exer- 

^^^*e8  at  cricket,  and  in  gymnastics  during  which  he  Imng  on  a 

'^^  by  his  heels  for  a  long  time. 

On  July  7th  the  pain  was  less ;  but  at  night  it  became 
''^'^'se,  and  he  put  his  feet  into  cold  water  to  relieve  it.  During 
^^  night  he  became  delirious ;  and  he  continued  so  next  day, 
^th  swelling  and  apparently  great  pain  in  the  ancles,  especially 
*e  left  one. 

On  July  9th,  Mr.  Sainsbury  found  him  with  acute  fever, 

^^lurimn,  abdominal  distension,  and  general  ^  typhoid '  symptoms. 

^^t  day  the  integuments  below  the  left  ancle-joint  and  heel 

^S^oo  to  slough' ;  and,  in  some  days  following,  the  sloughing 

^^tended  rapidly,  opening  the  ancle-joint,  or  that  of  the  os 

^^is  and  astragalus,  or  both,  and  leading  to  the  necrosis  of  a 
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large  portion  of  the  os  calcis.  For  many  days  he  appeared 
dying — typhoid  and  exhausted,  with  rapid  wasting;  but  he 
gradually  recovered.  The  large  piece  of  the  os  calcis,  with  the 
attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  remained  widely  exposed ;  and 
a  large  portion  of  int^ument  separated. 

During  this,  the  acutest  part  of  his  illness^  occupying  nearly 
two  months,  the  patient  had  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  or 
veins,  or  both,  of  the  left  limb;  swellings  seeming  to  threaten 
suppuration,  but  subsiding,  on  the  arms  ;  and  an  abecws  on  the 
front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  right  leg,  which  was  opened  and 
healed. 

In  the  third  month  the  right  knee-joint  became  acutely 
inflamed,  with  severe  pains,  and  quiverings  and  startings  of 
the  limb,  indicative  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  and  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones.  This  ended  with  contraction  and  firm 
ankylosis.  In  the  months  following,  while  the  patient's  gene- 
ral health  was  so  far  improved  that  he  seemed  to  suffer  with 
nothing  but  the  feebleness  of  a  very  slow  convalescence,  there 
were  repeated  inflammatory  swellings  about  the  hip-joints^  and 
on  one  side ;  but  none  of  them  suppurated :  they  subsided, 
some  during  the  repeated  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  some 
while  using  cold  compresses.  Month  after  month  thus  passed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1860,  the  abscess  by  the  right  knee 
formed  again  and  re-opened,  and  necrosis  of  the  left  femur 
occurred,  with  repeated  openings  of  sinuses  and  separations  of 
sequestra. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  very  acute  inflanunatoiy 
attack  occurred  at  the  right  elbow-joint,  threatening  suppuration 
of  the  joint,  and  leading  to  contraction  and  partial  stiffness. 

In  February  1861,  the  greater  part  of  the  dead  portion  of 
the  OS  calcis,  the  seat  of  the  first  necrosis,  separated;  and 
thenceforward  healing  went  on,  and  was  in  the  course  of  the 
year  completed.  The  greater  part  of  this  year  passed  without  i 
any  recurrence  of  active  disease ;  and  the  patient,  crippled  in 
the  left  foot,  right  knee  and  thigh,  and  right  elbow,  recovered 
better  health  and  strength  than  he  had  had  since  his  illne* 
began.     But  in  November  1861,  another  acute  attack  of  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  light  elbow-joint  occurred.  It  began,  as  all  of 
the  same  kind  did,  without  any  apparent  oause,  suddenly,  in 
the  night,  with  severe  pain,  which  continued  many  days  ;  it  was 
attended  with  great  heat  and  swelling,  and  with  redness  and 
oedema  of  the  integuments,  and  was  followed  by  ahnost  complete 
stiffiiess  of  the  joint.  In  March  1862,  there  ensued  an  equally 
acute  inflammation  of  one  hip-joint,  just  like  an  ordinary  acute 
^  morbus  cozaB ' ;  but  this  also,  treated  like  that  at  the  elbow, 
with  leeches  and  cold  compresses  and  rest  subsided,  and  left 
only  partial  stifiness.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  the  right  leg 
suffered  for  a  month  with  erysipelas,  and  a  large  abscess  formed 
in  the  left  thigh ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  right 
elbow-joint  was  for  the  third  time  the  seat  of  acute  inflam- 
mation. From  this  time  onward  health  was  gradually  with- 
out interruption  completely  recovered,  and  with  complete  action 
of  the  joints  with  the  exception  of  the  left  ancle  and  the  right 
knee. 

Strangely  unlike  as  this  case  may  seem  to  the  ordinary 

cases  of  pyaemia — running  their  fatal  course  in  a  week  or 

two,  or,  as  it  is  said,  '  occasionally '  prolonged  to  seven 

or  eight  weeks — ^it  is  yet  evident  that  the  luilikeness  is 

almost  only  in  respect  of  time.     K  the  events  of  tliis  case 

Had  all  occurred  in  three  months,  instead  of  three  years, 

It  would  have  been  an  ordinary  case  of  pysemia  ending 

^vell.     But  difference  of  diu'ation  is  never  alone  sufficient 

^^  indicate  a  difference  in  nature,  or  to  justify  a  difference 

^f  substantive-name,  among  diseases.   However  prolonged, 

^^is  and  the  like  cases  are  still  pyajmia,  chronic  or  rclaps- 
ino" 

The  absence  of  nearly  all  respect  to  time  is,  indeed, 
\  ^^e  of  the  many  characters  in  wliich  pyaemia  differs  from 
\  ^^e  most  marked  specific  diseases  ;  and  this  corresponds 
^ith  the  absence  of  specific  shape  in  thepyxmial  deposits. 
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abscesses,  and  necroses ;  with  the  common  characters 
of  pyffimial  pus  and  other  products  of  inflammation; 
with  the  absence  of  all  indication  of  a  single  constant 
infecting  material ;  and  with  the  transmutability  (as  it 
seems)  of  pyaemia  with  erysipelas,  cellular  inflammation, 
and  puerperal  fever. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether,  in  such  a  case  as  that 
last  related,  there  was  any  abiding  disease  of  the  blood 
or  tissues  in  the  intervals  between  the  successive  outward 
evidences  of  pyaemia.  We  can  judge,  in  such  a  question, 
only  by  the  analogy  of  other  relapsing  diseases — e.g.  of 
secondary  syphilis ;  and  from  this  we  may  believe  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  hability  to  outbreaks,  there 
is  continuous,  though  not  stationary,  disease. 

In  some  of  the  cases  of  chronic  pyaBmia  connected 
with  acute  necrosis,  the  secondary  aflections  are  limited 
to  the  bones,  or  greatly  predominate  in  them.     A  girl* 
11  years  old,  who  was  imder  the  care  of  Mr.  Eoden,  of 
Droitwich,  had  acute  necrosis  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  tibia  and,  almost  coincidently,  of  a  piece  of  the 
left  clavicle.     Some  months  afterwards,  she  had  necroeiff^ 
of  a  small  portion  of  'the  left  himierus,  with  considerables 
suppuration  around  it ;  and  several  months  later,  a  deq^ 
abscess,  but  not  attended  with  necrosis,  above  the  rights 
knee.     In  another  similar  case,  a  young  patient  had-» 
during  four  years,  a  succession  of  attacks  of  necrosis  (^ 
different  bones ;  aU  acute,  none  bearing  any  resemblance 
to  strumous  disease. 

This  election  of  a  single  tissue,  and  the  observance 
of  an  uniform  method  of  disease  in  the  secondary  affeO' 
tions,  ai*e  characteristic  of  clu*onic  rather  than  of  acut^ 
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pysBinia.  They  are  very  marked  in  some  of  the  cases 
that  follow  parturition,  in  which  women  suffer  for  many 
weeks  or  even  years  with  a  succession  of  abscesses  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  limbs,  and  usually 
(after  long  suffering)  recover  completely.  Among  such 
cases,  I  have  lately  (1878)  seen,  with  Mr.  Deny  Jones, 
a  lady,  forty-one  years  old,  who,  nine  years  ago,  after 
parturition  with  her  seventh  child,  had  abscess  of  the 
right  breast,  and  nearly  died  with  what  was  regarded  as 
pycemia.  After  this  she  had  a  long  series  of  subcutaneous 
abscesses ;  and  she  has  had  similar  abscesses  again  and 
^ain,  and  has  them  now  on  shoulder,  leg  and  foot. 
But  during  the  nine  years  since  the  primary  pyaemia  she 
has  had  three  children,  and  during  pregnancy  and  lac- 
tation she  has  never  had  an  abscess.  The  abscesses  tliat 
now  form  begin  with  pain  in  some  *  chance  '  spot,  then  a 
circumscribed  hardness  appears,  which  rapidly  softens 
^"1111  suppuration  and  opens  and  slowly  lieals.  The 
openings  never  ulcerate  widely,  and  no  abscesses  have 
formed  except  in  subcutaneous  connective  tissues. 

Among  the  least  severe  cases  of  pyaemia, — contrasting 

^th  the  acute  cases  as  strongly  in  respect  of  gravity  as 

^^  last  related  do  in   respect   of  time, — are  some  of 

"iose  associated  with  disease  of  the  urinary  organs  or 

^ith  catheterism. 

^^«  Urethral  stricture — Reteiiticni — Cattteterlsm — Rigoi's  — 
Pyceinial  abscesses — Tumour-like  formation  about  the 
femur — Liquor  potassce — Recovery. 

A  sallow  unhealthy-looking  man,  40  years  old,  was  admit- 
ted into  St.  Bartholomew's  on  January  27th,  1863,  with  old 
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strictures  and  recent  retention  of  urine.  The  usual  treatm^t 
was  pursued,  with  the  warm  bath  and  opium,  and  afterwards  with 
catheterism.  He  was  completely  relieved,  and  taught  the  use 
of  the  catheter ;  and  was  discharged,  apparently  in  his  usual 
health,  on  February  10th.  Just  before  he  left  the  hospital,  a 
No.  8  catheter  was  passed  easily. 

On  the  night  of  February  11th,  about  thirty-six  hours  after 
his  discharge,  without  any  reason  that  he  could  assign,  he  had 
violent  rigors  and  great  pain,  like  that  of  rheumatism,  in  his 
right  shoulder.  On  the  12th  he  had  some  hsemorrhage  firom 
the  urethra,  and  about  the  same  time  noticed  a  painless  swelling 
on  the  right  of  the  upper  half  of  the  sternum,  and  soon  after 
another  swelling  under  the  urethra,  just  in  front  of  the  scrotum* 
With  these,  and  complaining  of  dyspnoea  and  pain  in  the  chest} 
he  was  again  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  February  14.  Sooo 
after  his  admission,  a  third  swelling  was  found,  seated  over  the 
left  olecranon.  All  these  swellings  were  or  became  abscesses; 
that  over  the  sternum  was  open  on  the  14th ;  that  by  the 
urethra  burst  into  the  canal  on  the  18th,  and  that  over  the 
olecranon  was  opened  on  the  19th  ;  and  (to  end  their  historyV 
they  all  healed  within  the  following  month. 

Two  days  after  his  admission,  the  patient's  general  conditioia 
was  only  such  as  might  be  found  in  anyone  with  abscess  frona* 
ordinary  causes.  He  had  been  rather  more  ill  on  admissioDy 
but,  as  it  seemed,  only  from  distress  added  to  Mh^i  irritation  of 
the  forming  abscesses.  After  two  days'  rest,  he  had  a  ooolf 
moist  skin ;  his  tongue  was  but  little  furred  on  the  middle;  hi» 
pulse  108,  fiill  and  soft ;  breathing  20 ;  his  bowels  acted  dailjy 
he  passed  healthy  urine  freely,  and,  except  that  he  slept  littte 
and  was  feeble,  he  could  hardly  have  been  thought  ill. 

Near  the  beginning  of  March,  the  patient  observed  a  swell- 
ing on  the  outer  and  front  part  of  his  left  thigh.  This  ^ 
dually  increased,  and  at  the  middle  of  April  covered  at  kai^ 
three-fifths  of  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the  femur,  to  which  it 
felt  as  if  immoveably  fixed.  The  swelling  was  oval,  smooth,  noi 
perfectly  defined,  firm,  and  apparently  solid,  or  as  if  a  solid 
infiltrated  with  fluid.     The  integuments  and  all  the  adjacent 
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(tructures  appeared  healthy,  and  very  little  pain  was  produced 
3y  even  rough  handling.  A  small  puncture  let  out  a  little 
bloody  serum.  The  general  condition  of  the  swelling  appeared 
bo  be  that  of  a  deep-seated  inflammatory  infiltration  of  all  the 
tissues  round  the  bone — but  some  thought  it  a  firm  tumour 
growing  from  the  bone  ;  the  more  readily  because  the  patient's 
health  seemed  undisturbed.  He  went  out  daily,  and  was  in 
every  respect  convalescent. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  the  swelling  had  gained  its  greatest 
size,  increasing  the  circumference  of  the  limb  by  two  inches. 
The  patient  was  now  ordered  to  take  a  drachm  of  liquor  potasssB 
three  times  a  day,  and  to  make  no  change  whatever  in  bis 
manner  of  life,  or  any  of  the  conditions  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Very  shortly  the  swelling  began  to  decrease,  and  with  no  other 
evident  change  than  that  of  diminishing  size  it  gradually  dis- 
appearedy  and  by  the  end  of  May  was  gone.  Soon  after,  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  apparently  well,  and  he  showed  himself 
a  month  later  in  the  same  condition. 

V.  IMhotrity — Acute  general  disturbance — Abaceaa  in  the 
fore-^rm,  and  threatened  ahsceas  in  the  thigh. 

A  gentleman,  40  years  old,  invalid  with  the  consequences  of 
^  empyema  of  many  years'  duration,  had  a  calculus  of  lithic 
^d,  which  was  to  be  removed  by  lithotrity.  The  first  crushing 
^^  on  January  4th,  and  was  followed  by  no  general  disturb- 
*J*ce.  The  second,  on  January  10th,  was  followed  on  the  next 
^y  by  a  greatly  increased  rapidity  of  pulse, — it  rose  from  near 
^  to  140, — by  rapid  breathing,  redness  and  dryness  of  the 
^ngue,  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  frequent  vomiting, 
^^i  and  wetness  of  the  skin.  These  symptoms  continued  for 
five  days,  with  little  variation,  and  then  gradually  subsided, 
during  and  after  their  continuance,  the  urine  contained  more 
than  usual  mucus ;  but  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  not 
JJJcreased.  A  third  crushing  was  done  on  January  16th,  and  a 
fourth,  the  final  one,  on  January  22nd. 

While  the  patient  was  suffering  with  the  severe  constitu- 
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tional  disturbance  above  described,  he  began  to  complain  of 
pain  in  the  left  fore-arm,  and  in  the  firont  and  upper  part  of  the 
left  thigh.  In  the  former  there  slowly  appeared  a  widdy- 
diffused  oedematous  swelling,  tense  and  painful,  which,  with 
gradual  concentration  about  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  aspect  of 
the  fore-arm,  ended  in  a  large  abscess  in  the  deep  suboutaneom 
tissue.  This  was  opened  on  January  27th,  and,  after  firedty 
discharging  thick  pus,  and  several  times  apparently  healing  snd 
then  re-opening,  finally  closed  on  March  23rd.  The  pain  in  the 
thigh  was  succeeded  by  a  swelling,  similar  to  that  in  the  foie- 
arm,  but  much  larger,  extending  from  the  great  trochanter 
over  all  the  front  of  the  hip-joint,  and  £eur  inwards  and  down- 
wards. At  the  end  of  January,  it  appeared  to  have  alreadj 
suppurated ;  but  the  calculus  having  been  all  evacuated,  and 
the  patient  seeming  to  be  only  extremely  feeble,  I  advised  him 
to  leave  London  for  his  home  in  fresh  air.  There,  with  return- 
ing strength,  the  abscess  in  the  fore-arm  healed ;  the  swelling 
in  the  thigh  slowly  disappeared  without  discharge,  and  the 
patient  regained  and  long  retained  his  usual  health. 

Still  less  severe  in  its  general  symptoms  than  either 
of  these  two,  was  the  follo\ving  case : — 

VI.  A  young  man  was  under  my  care  in  the  Hospitil 
in  March  and  April  1862.  He  was  admitted  with  spontaneoai 
moderately  acute  inflammation  of  the  right  inguinal  glandL 
A  small  puncture  was  made  into  the  centre  of  the  swelling; 
but  it  contained  no  pus.  A  few  days  later,  acute  oodematooi 
inflanmiation  of  the  scrotum  set-in ;  while  it  was  subsiding 
without  suppuration,  the  internal  saphena  and  some  other  vdv 
of  the  left  leg  became  nodular,  hard  and  tender,  with  painn  and 
heat,  as  in  ordinary  adhesive  phlebitis ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  % 
similar  affection  appeared  in  the  veins  of  the  right  leg.  Wheft 
these  had  nearly  recovered,  pains  and  swelling,  much  lito 
those  of  acute  rheumatism,  ensued  in  one  hand  and  elbow,  and, 
after  a  few  days,  in  the  opposite  wrist.  After  an  interval  of 
rather  more  than  a  week,  and  when  the  patient  seemed  nearly 
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completely  well,  a  swelling  appeared  by  the  anterior  spine  of 
the  right  ilium,  not  fiur  from  the  glands  that  had  been  inflamed. 
This  suppurated,  and  discharged  the  only  pus  formed  in  the 
case.  While  it  was  discharging,  the  right  spermatic  cord 
became  painful  and  hard.  Then  knotted  hardness,  pain,  and 
tendemess  ensued,  in  succession,  in  some  of  the  subcutaneous 
veins  of  the  left  fore-arm,  left  upper-arm,  and  right  fore-arm. 

With  these  the  case  ended,  and,  after  two  months'  illness, 
the  man  regained  his  usual  health  and  strength.  During  the 
whole  time  he  had  no  more  or  other  general  disturbance  of  his 
health  than  is  usual  in  each  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  from 
which,  in  unusual  succession,  he  suffered.  In  the  intervals 
between-  them  he  was  weak,  but  not  ill. 

Still  less  severe  are  the  cases,  not  veiy  rarely  seen, 
in  which  after  ligature  of  hemorrhoids  or  some  minor 
operation,  abscess  forms  in  some  distant  part,  not  pre- 
ceded by  serious  general  disturbance  and  not  followed 
by  any  other  malady. 

If  it  shoidd  seem  to  some  that  cases  so  comparatively 
trivial  as  these  cannot  properly  be  called  by  the  same 
name  as  those  from  which  the  ordinary  description  of 
pyaemia  is  drawn,^  I  would  obser\-e  that  the  diflTerence 
between  the  tw^o  groups  of  cases  is  only  one  of  degree  ; 
and  that  a  complete  series  of  cases  might  be  collected 
ranging  from  the  most  to  the  least  severe,  and  all  re- 
sembling one  another  more  than  any  of  them  resemble 
the  cases  of  any  other  disease.  The  differences  between 
the  cases  of  acute  and  of  chronic  pyaemia  are  not  greater 
than  those  between  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  tuber- 
^losis,  or  acute  and  chronic  gout.  Sameness  of  desig- 
'Jation  is,  in  both  cases  alike,  justified  by  the  nde  that 

*  See  discussion  on  Mr.  ITewett's  paper. — Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  >'ii.,  pp. 
^J^iii.,  Ixxi. 
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differences  in  degree  do  not  constitute  or  prove  difference 
in  kind. 

The  conclusions  wliich  the  cases  just  related  go  t< 
prove  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  examples  of  disease  pr^ — 
senting   the  essential   characters  of  pyaemia  but  mu( 
slower  in  progress,  and  much  less  severe  and  periloi 
than  those  from  wliich  pyaemia  is  usually  described. 

These  cases  are  frequent  enough  to  justify  the  general 
iLse  of  the  names  '  chronic '  or  '  relapsing '  pyaemia. 

They  are  more  rare  among  the  instances  of  pyaemi^^ 
following  woimds  than  among  those  occurring  in  diseases. 

The  local  evidences  of  clironic,  more  often  than  thos^ 
of  acute,  pyaemia  are  seated  exclusively  or  chiefly  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  tissues;  they  are  more 
frequent  in  the  tnmk  and  hmbs  than  in  internal  organs,^ 
and  when  seated  in  the  veins  are  most  frequently  found 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease.^ 

The  nearest  affinities  of  chronic  pyaemia  are  with 
rheumatism,  througli  gonorrhoeal  or  urethral  rheumatism;* 
with  simple  or  single  abscess- formation  after  fever ;  wiA 

*  Several  instances  in  which  pyaemia  was  chronic  are  related  by  Mr- 
Prescott  Ilewett  in  his  address  on  pyaemia,  published  in  the  CKn.  iSjf. 
Trails,  vol.  vii.  1874.  In  many  of  these  the  abscesses  which  formed  ww 
confined  to  the  limbs  and  the  superficial  parts  of  the  trunk ;  and  the  lungi 
and  other  internal  organs  escaped. 

'  Chronic  pyiemia,  indicated  by  a  succession  of  large,  flaccid,  often  paiih 
less  abscesses  in  the  joints,  or  the  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  tissue,  or 
beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  long  bones,  accompanied  by  wasting,  sallow 
skin  and  wide  variations  of  temperature,  is  occasionally  seen  in  infancy  and 
childhood.    It  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  scarlet  fever,  or  some  of  the  other  ex- 
anthemata.   In  some  of  the  instances  that  have  been  observed  no  distinct 
cause  could  be  assigned. — [Ed]. 

^  Mr.  Barwell  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints^  p.  101,  TOftinf^infl  g 
similar  opinion. — [Ed.] 
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hectic  fever ;  yet,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  diagnosis 
firom-all  these  is,  in  practice,  clear.' 

The  prognosis  in  chronic  pyaemia  may,  usually,  be 
very  fBivourable ;  especially  when  there  are  long  intervals 
between  the  successive  local  manifestations  of  disease,  and 
no  evidence  of  serious  pulmonary  affection.  The  slower 
tlie  pulse  and  breathing,  and  the  less  the  sweating,  the 
{preater  are,  in  general,  the  probabilities  of  recovery. 

The  usual  treatment  of  chronic  pyaamia  may  be  with 

good  food,  patient  nursing,  a  moderate  use  of  stimulants 

and  tonics,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.     The  value 

of  this  last  condition  was  strikingly  shown  in  Case  V. 

The  influence  of  the  Uquor  potass®  in  Case  IV.  deserves 

confflderation.   Its  curative  power  seemed  clearly  proved ; 

and  I  suspect  that  a  part  of  its  reputation  for  causing  the 

absorption  of  tumomrs  is  due  to  its  influence  on  morbid 

deposits  imitating  tumours,  such  as  existed  in  that  case. 
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LECTUEE   I. 

A  GROUP  of  cases  of  great  practical  importance  is  distin- 
guished by  this  fact :  that  a  nervous  disorder  produces 
an  imitation  or  mimicry  of  organic  local  disease.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  mimicry  occiuts  without  any  sub- 
stantial disease  whatever ;  in  others  it  gives  features  of 
extreme  severity  to  a  disease  which,  in  a  normal  condition 
of  the  nervous  system,  would  be  trivial  or  xmfelt. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject — mudi  that  i^ 
good ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  difficulties  still  oftea 
found  in  discriminating  between  the  real  and  the  mimicJ 
in  diseases,  there  is  need  of  writing  more. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  commonly  included  undc;^  the 
name  Hysteria ;  but  in  many  of  them  none  of  the  dis- 
tinctive signs  of  hysteria  are  ever  observed,  and  from  all 
of  them  it  is  desirable  that  this  name  should  be  abolished. 
For  it  is  absurdly  derived  and,  being  often  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  is  woi-se  than  absurd.  To  call  a  patient 
hysterical  is  taken  by  many  people  as  meaning  that  she 
is  silly,  or  shamming,  or  could  get  well  if  she  pleased; 
and  no  doubt  there  are  patients  of  whom  some  of  these 
things  may  fairly  be  said ;  but  in  many  more,  hysteria, 
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specially  in  the  form  of  an  unwilling  imitation  of  organic 
lisease,  is  a  serious  affection,  making  life  useless  and 
auliappy  and  not  rarely  shortening  it. 

At  any  rate,  let  us,  if  we  can,  discard  the  name  of 
hysteria  fix)m  surgery.  K  it  is  to  be  retained  at  all,  it 
may  be  for  the  cases  of  patients  with  hysterical  conviil- 
aons  and  sense  of  suffocation,  with  the  abdominal  flatu- 
ence,  the  nervous  minary  secretion,  and  those  other 
«ociated  signs  of  nervou;  disorder  which  are  not  unita- 
onfi  of  other  diseases,  and  are  not  themselves  imitated, 
tese  are  characteristic  enough  to  deserve  a  distinct 
ime,  and  hysteria  will  serve,  at  least  as  well  as  hypo- 
londriasis  and  melancholy  do  for  what  they  signify. 
ut  the  characters  of  nervous  mimiciy  are  also  distmct 
ttough  to  make  a  separate  group  with  another  name. 
tt  English  we  may  speak  of  nervous  mimicry ;  in  im- 
fsttiislated  Greek,  of  neuromimesis.  To  patients  and  their 
fiends  the  maladies  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  extreme 
lervous  sensibility ;  or,  if  they  also  prefer  Greek,  we  may 
»ll  them  hyperaBsthetic  or  hypemeurotic ; — anything  but 
hysterical.  ^ 

The  chief  practical  interest  of  these  cases  is  in  the 
^aguosis  between  them  and  the  organic  diseases  imitated 
^  them ;  and  as  it  is  only  in  clinical  study,  and  on  clinical 
grounds,  that  they  can  be  grouped,  so  I  shall  keep  to  a 
diuical  view  of  them,  and  shall  speak  of  their  pathology 
oiily  as  subservient  to  their  diagnosis.  I  am  the  more 
intent  to  do  this  because,  in  Dr.  Russell  Eeynolds's 
^y  on  Hysteria  in  his  System  of  Medicine,  and  in  Dr. 

'  Hysteria  may  be  fitly  called  Mimosa  from  its  counterfeiting  so  many 
^eaaes,  even  death  itself.    Coleridge,  Table-Talk,  1852,  p.  81. 
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Anstie's  lectures  on  it  in  the  Lancet^  you  may  easily 
find  the  whole  subject  recently  and  accurately  taught. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  that  I  may  treat  the  surgical  part 
of  the  subject  more  fully  than  they,  I  should  not  have 
seen  room  or  occasion  to  lecture  on  it  at  all. 

Now,  there  is  scarcely  a  local  organic  disease  of  in- 
visible structures  which  may  not  be  mimicked  by  nervous 
disorder.      You   hear   of  hysteric  cough   and  hysteric 
aphonia,  of  hysteric  dyspepsia  and  paralysis,  of  hysteri 
joints  and  spines;   and  there  is  scarcely  any  of  th 
disorders  in  which  the  mimicry  of  real  diseases  is  not 
sometimes,   so  close   as   to    make   the    diagnosis  v 
diflBcult. 

The  means  for  diagnosis  are  to  be  sought — (1)  i 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  predisposition — ^the  general 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  on  which,  as  on  a  pre- 
disposing constitution,  the  nervous  mimicry  of  disease  is 
founded;   (2)  in  the  events  by  which,  as  by  exciting 
causes,  the  mimicry  may  be  evoked  or  localised ;  (3)  vck 
the  local  symptoms  of  each  case.     And  I  shall  speak  of 
these  things  in  this  order  ;  though  it  is  the  wrong  order 
for  the  actual  study  of  a  case.     In  every  clinical  study* 
the  examination  of  the  present  disease  should  precede 
that  of  its   probable  causes;    though  for  lectures  and 
reading  the  reverse  order  is  usually  the  better. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  which  disposes  to  mimicry  of  local  disease,  t* 
all  well-marked  instances  there  is  some  prominence  and 
apparent  excess  of  nervous  action,  leading  to  the  general 
expression  of  the  patient's  being  nervous  or  of  nervous 
constitution.      Neiu'omimesis   cannot  be  foimd    in  all 
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persons  alike,  or  in  any  person  at  all  times.  It  may  be 
-egarded  as  a  localised  manifestation  of  a  certain  con- 
titution ;  localised,  that  is,  in  the  same  meaning  as  we 
lave  when  we  speak  of  the  local  manifestation  of  gout  or 
>f  syphilis,  or  of  any  other  morbid  constitution  which  we 
*^ard  as  something  general  or  diffused,  though  distinct 
vitness  of  it  may  be  in  only  one  or  more  parts.  And  the 
lervous  constitution,  like  others,  is  inherited  in  different 
legrees  of  completeness  or  intensity;  and  may,  like 
>thers,  become  less  or  more  complete  or  intense  accord- 
rig  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  has  to  live. 

As  to  what  is,  verily,  the  peculiarity  of  the  nervous 
constitution,  I  believe  we  have  nothing  fit  to  be  called 
knowledge.     It  is  even  hard  to  give  fit  names  to  what 
^e  may  suppose  it  to  be.     We  may  speak  of  the  nervous 
centres  as  being  too  alert,  or  too  highly  charged  with 
aerve-force ;  too  swift  in  mutual  influence ;  or  too  deU- 
cately  adjusted,  or  defectively  balanced.     But  expres- 
sions such  as  these,  or  others  that  I  see  used,  may  be 
laiisguiding.     It  is  better  for  us  to  study  the  nervous  con- 
stitution in  cUnical  facts;   and  the  life  of  almost  any 
Patient  with  very  marked  nervous  mimicry  will  supply 
^terials  for  the  study.     I  have,  indeed,  seen  a  few  in 
Horn  I  could  find  no   other  nervous  error   than   the 
present  mimicry  of  some   disease.     But   in   the   great 
Majority  there  is  either  history  or  present  evidence  of  a 
^aracteristic  nervous  constitution,  such  as  may  serve  to- 
wards diagnosis.     Some  have  been,  or  are  even  now, 
^y  hysterical ;  subject  to  fits  of  irrepressible  laughing, 
^^^T^Dgj  or  sobbing,  or  to  convulsions  of  various  hysteric 
^ds.     But  you  wiU  find  nervous  mimicry  in  very  many 
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who  have  never  been  hysterical.     In  some  the  sensibility 
is  always  too  keen,  whether  for  pain  or  pleasure.     Iq 
these  the  pain  of  an  injmy  is  much  more  severe  than 
what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  proper  average  of  pain 
producible  by  such  an  injmy :  it  lasts  longer ;  outliving 
all  the  other  consequences  of  the  injury.     And,  as  to 
pleasure,  as  a  patient  said  to  me,  who  suffered  what  she 
called  tortures  from  ordinary  sources  of  moderate  pain, 
'  the  pleasure  of  music  is  an  agony.'     But  not  all  have 
this  compensation  of  feeling  pleasure  as  keen  as  pain : 
for  many  are  habitually  neiu^gic ;  they  suffer  with  head- 
aches, dartings  in  limbs,  still  more  often  with  spine-aches 
and  the  like,  and  are,  as  one  may  say,  very  painful 
persons, — altogether  hypemeurotic  in  their  relations  to 
pain,  but  not  to  pleasure.     In  some  of  these  patients^ 
again,  the  mutual  influences  of  the  mind  and  body  are 
too  active.     K  they  have  ever  fainted  or  vomited,  for  in- 
stance, the  recollection  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  did  so  makes  them  faint  or  sick  again.     In  some,  all 
impressions   are  too  widely  and  vehemently  reflected; 
the  irritant  that  healthy  people  bear  imobserved  produce* 
convulsions,  or  some  other  seeming  serious  diaturbanoe* 
An  intestinal  worm,  for  instance,  which  some  patieotv 
would  not  feel,  may  in  these  produce  the  signs  of  all 
manner    of    diseases.      And  some    have    already  haA 
mimicries  of  various  other  organic   diseases,  and  will 
tell  of  all  the  sensation-signs  of  these  diseases,  without 
having  a  single  mark  of  any  organic  change  produced 
by  them. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  conditions  in  those  in  whona 
the  nervous  mimicries  occiu*  is  a  singular  readiness  to  be 
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painfiilly  £Eitigued  by  alight  exertion.   This  is  most  marked 

in  those  with  spinal  neuromimesis,  but  may  be  found  in 

many  more ;  and  in  some  is  the  most  marked  sign  of  the 

erroneous  state  of  the  nervous  system.     To  most  of  us 

the  sense  of  £Eitigue  produced  by  even  excessive  exercise 

is  scarcely  distressing :  only  a  great  excess,  tending  to 

exhaustion,  would  be  felt  as  really  painful;  and  the  worst 

is  soon  reheved  by  rest.     But  these  nervous  patients 

become  utterly  fatigued  in  even  slight  exercise,  and  their 

limbs  and  their  backs,  though  they  may  look  muscular 

and  strong,  ache  horribly  and  very  long ;  so  that,  not 

rarely,  the  attempt  at  more  than  usual  exercise  is  followed 

by  great  suffering,  by  sleepless  nights,  and  sometimes  by 

nausea  and  vomiting.     Their  sensations  are  like  those  of 

the  painful  fatigue  which  convalescents  from  acute  disease 

fed  after  doing  too  much ;  but  I  beUeve  there  is  never 

attendant  fever  such  as  convalescents  in  that  case  usually 

have ;  the  likeness  is  only  in  sensation. 

Some  or  all  of  these,  and  of  other  forms  of  defect,  or 

error,  or   turbulence — call   it  what  you    will— of  the 

liervous  system,  you  will  nearly  always  find  or  hear-of  in 

Patients  with  nervous  mimicries ;  and  in  any  study  of  a 

^^  these  conditions  or  their  absence  may  add  to  the 

Sounds  for  diagnosis.     But  it  is,  I  think,  a  fact  of  sin- 

g*dar  interest  that,  in  even  the  most  turbulent  of  these 

nervous  systems,  the  distiu-bance  very  rarely  takes  the 

form  in  which  morbid  nervous  influence  produces,  not 

^ic,  but  real  organic  changes.     Of  the  things  imitated 

^y  one  is  ever  realised.     I  have  not  yet  seen  in  any 

^rical  or  neuromimetic  patient  an  instance,  of  herpes 

aa ;  not  even  m  those  who  have  suffered  long  with  that 
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infi*a-mammary  pain  which  is  not  far  unlike  the  neuralgia 
commonly  preceding  the  eruption.     I  have  not  seen  an 
instance  of  rheumatoid  stiffening  of  joints,  like  that  which 
sometimes  ensues  in  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  even  in 
the  most  tedious  of  neurotic  joints ;  nor  one  of  the  glossy 
fingers,  or  the  eczema,  or  the  centripetal  wastings,  or,  in 
short,  any  of  the  organic  diseases  of  peripheral  parts  which 
are  associated  with  injuries  or  organic  diseases  of  nerves 
or  nervous  centres.^     Neither  are  these  patients  especially 
liable  to  any  forms  of  fever  or  of  blood-poisonmg ;  they 
incur  as  httle  risk  from  operations  as  any  class  of  healthy 
persons.     The  fact — I  think  it  is  one — is  important  in 
both  diagnosis  and  pathology;  and  it  is  not  falsified,! 
beUeve,  in  any  but  a  few  ambiguous  cases  in  which  what 
seems  a  mimicry  of  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  paaes 
into  real  disease,  and  leads  to  extreme  wasting  of  the 
lower  limbs  and  arrest  of  the  growth  of  nails.     The  con- 
trast is  the  more  notable  when  we  consider  that  the  SiSr' 
tribution  of  blood  is,  in  many  of  the  mimic  cases,  greatlf 
affected.     Heat  and  cold  of  the  same  part  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding one  another,  flushing  and  pallor,  turgidityanA 
collapse, — all  these  are  frequent,  striking,  and  capricious 
in  the  nervous  mimicries ;  but,  after  months  and  years  oC 
their  occurrence,  not  one  organic  change  may  be  dis- 
cemed.     You  may  find  in  oiu*  Hospital  Eeports*  the  case 
of  a  gentleman  who  consulted  me  because,  for  several 
years,  whenever  he  walked  far  or  fast,  his  feet  became 
cold,  white,  and  numb — *  dead,'  as  they  are  called ;  and 

^  I  have  an  imprefiaion  that  yellow  and  other  pigment-markB  at  the  odii 
of  the  forehead,  under  the  eyes,  and  on  the  abdomen  are  eignifieant  of  I 
neurotic  constitution. 

«  Vol.  viii.  p,  67. 
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then,  when  he  rested,  they  flushed  red  and  hot  and  were 
turgid  with  blood,  distending  even  the  veins  of  the  leg. 
Yet,  after  years  of  such  disturbance,  all  the  structures  of 
his  feet  were  as  healthy  as  any  of  yours  are.  And  I  urge 
you  to  study  carefiilly  such  cases.  They  are  rare,  but 
you  are  likely  to  meet  with  them,  and  when  you  watch 
them  think  of  what  may  happen  if  such  changes  as  you 
see  in  the  skin,  now  looking  bloodless  and  now  over- 
filled with  blood,  can,  on  as  Uttle  provocation,  happen  in 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  in  the  heart  or  in  an  ovary. 
What  starthng  and  yet  what  harmless  distiu'bances  they 
might  produce !  what  mimicries  of  grave  disease ! 

But  now,  to  add  again  to  the  grounds  of  diagnosis  :  it 
is  seldom  that  patients  with  well-marked  nervous  mimic- 
ries have  ordinary  minds — such  minds  as  we  may  think 
average,  level,  and  evenly  balanced.     You  may,  indeed, 
find  among  them  some  commonplace  people,  with  dull, 
low-level  minds  ;  but,  in  th§  majority,  there  is  something 
notable,  good  or  bad,  higher  or  lower  than  the  average — 
something  outstanding  or  sunken.     This  something  is,  in 
different  cases,  so  various  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify 
^^  even  to  enmnerate  the  diversities.     But  be  clear  that 
these  patients  are  not  all  silly,  or  fraudulent.     Nothing 
^n  be  more  mischievous  than  a  belief  that  mimicry  of 
^J^anic  disease  is  to  be  found  only  or  chiefly  in  the  siUy, 
selfish  girls  among  whom  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
^steria  is  rife  or  an  almost  natiu-al  state.     It  would  be 
^er  for  you  to  believe  that  you  are  likely  to  meet  with 
^'  among  the  very  good,  the  very  wise,  and  the  most  ac- 
^mpUshed  women.     But  it  will  be  safest  if  you  believe 
<>nly  that,  in  any  case  of  doubt  whether  a  local  disease  be 
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organic  or  nervous,  it  adds  something  to  the  probability  of 
its  being  nervous  if  the  patient  has  a  very  unusual  mental 
character,  especially  if  it  be  unusual  in  the  predominance 
of  its  emotional  part ;  so  that  under  emotion,  or  with 
distracted  attention,  many  things  can  be  done  or  borne 
which,  in  the  quieter  mental  state,  are  felt  as  if  impossible 
or  intolerable.     And   this  probability  of  mimic  rather 
than  real  disease  will  be  much  increased  if  the  symptoms 
seemed  to  follow  any  great  or  prolonged  mental  tension, 
or  if  the  patient's  mind  be  set,  in  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree,  upon  the  real  or  supposed  disease.    In 
all  the  well-marked  cases  of  nervous  mimicry,  and  in  the 
less  marked  in  only  a  less  degree,  the  malady  determines 
the  general  current  of  thought,  and  often  of  the  whole 
life.     Egotism  has  its  keenest  Ufe  at  and  about  the  sup-- 
posed  seat  of  disease.     If  the  malady  be  not  alwayB 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts,  it  seems  always  in  an  under^ 
current,  rising  at  every  interval  between  the  distractioa^ 
of  work  or  play. 

This  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  pain  and  other 
characters  of  mimic  disease  can  hardly  be  over-estimated- 
It  is  very  erroneous  when  the  patients  are  diarged  witl 
imagining  or  inventing  their  sufferings.     Their  onlyfeuK» 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  that  they  attend  to  them  too 
much.     Attention  makes  all  pain   sharper ;  without  it 
there  would  be  little  or  none ;  and  attention  long  exerdsed 
becomes  keener,  more  direct  and  definite;  and  so  the 
perception  of  pain  becomes  more  intense.     And,  then,  if 
the  attention  be  fatigued  or  averted,  it  is  constantly  apt 
to  be  recalled  by  mental  associations.     These,  very  com- 
monly, are  the  causes  of  relapses  of  nervous  mimicries. 
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Lnd  so  are  anxieties  and  fears ;  as  in  the  common  cases 
f  young  persons  whose  mimicries  are  renewed  or  become 
mphatic  in  the  anticipation  of  marriage. 

The  contrast  of  the  mental  states  of  those  who  have 
eal  and  those  who  have  imitated  local  diseases  is  often 
ery  striking  and  of  great  help  in  diagnosis.  Few  patients 
vith  real  hip-disease  or  real  spinal  disease,  for  instance, 
hink  half  so  much  about  their  ailments  as  they  do  whose 
aervous  systems  imitate  those  diseases.  In  this  egotism 
they  resemble  hypochondriacs;  yet  commonly  with  a 
great  mental  difference,  in  that  those  with  neuromimesis 
are  not  distressed  with  constant  forebodings  of  greater 
nuschief ;  they  do  not  suspect  that  everything  they  feel  is 
a  token  of  something  much  worse  than  can  be  felt ;  rather, 
they  are  content  and  often  almost  happy  in  their  afflictions, 
"hile  the  hypochondriacs  are  in  a  panic  on  accoimt  of 
some  trivial  aching,  the  neuromimetics  will  talk  of  their 
agonies  with  calm  or  smiling  faces,  or  with  half-closed 
quivering  eyelids;  some  seem  proud  in  the  immensity  of 
their  ailments;  in  some,  there  seems  an  imbounded 
capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  suffering. 

This  egotism  in  relation  to  the  imitated  diseases  gives 
to  many  patients  an  appearance  of  great  wilfulness. 
°ome,  indeed,  are  very  strong-willed ;  some  are  so  for  all 
'he  good  designs  in  which  they  engage,  and  some  with  a 
thorough,  almost  diagnostic  self-service.  But  strong  will 
^  I  think,  less  common  among  these  patients  than  is  a 
^ant  of  will.  Sometimes  there  is  a  general  feebleness  of 
'^ill:  the  patients  can  do  nothing  for  themselves;  can 
nist  themselves  in  nothing ;  but  commit  themselves  to 
ome  one  with  a  stronger  will  and  an  apj)eararice,  if  not  a 
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reality,  of  more  knowledge.  Hence,  among  these  patients 
are  the  most  nmneroiis  subjects  of  mesmerism,  spiritualism, 
and  the  other  supposed  forces  of  which  the  chief  evidence 
is  the  power  of  a  strong  will  over  a  weak  one.  But  more 
often  you  will  find  a  feebleness  or  complete  negation  of 
wiU  in  reference  to  the  supposed  seat  of  disease,  while 
towards  other  things  the  will  is  strong  enougL  You 
may  find  the  strangest  inconsistencies  in  this  respect.  A 
man  who  has  intellect  and  will  enough  to  manage  a  great 
business,  or  to  travel  with  much  inconvenience  and  write 
clever  books,  cannot  will  to  endure  sitting  upright  for 
ten  minutes,  or  cannot  distract  his  attention  enough  to  be 
iudifTerent  to  an  unmeaning  ache  in  his  back.  Apil 
who  has  will  enough  in  other  things  to  rule  the  house 
has  yet  not  will  enough  in  regard  to  her  limbs  to  walk  ^ 
step  with  them,  though  they  are  as  muscular  as  ever  in- 
her  life.  She  says,  as  aU  such  patients  do,  '  I  cannot '  9 
it  looks  like  *  I  will  not ' ;  but  it  is  *  I  cannot  will.' 

I  think  it  is  to  this  same  weakness  of  will  that  we  ma^ 
attribute  other  tilings  often  observed  in  the  worst  cases  o^ 
neuromimesis,  esj)ecially  the  disposition  of  the  patients  \0 
imitate  or  assiune  symptoms  of  disease  that  they  have  se^* 
or  heard  of,  such  as  the  deformities  of  diseased  joints,  th^ 
lameness  or  paralysis  associated  with  spine-disease,  and 
the  supposed  distinctive  pains  of  cancer.     No  doubt  ther^ 
is  sometimes  intentional  fraud  and  lying  in  these  cases ; 
but  in  many  more  I  think  you  may  be  sure  that  patients 
do  not  study  the  imitation  or  deUberately  determine  to 
practise   it.     Rather   they  are,  in   respect   of  wiU,  lik^ 
children,  who  almost  involuntarily  imitate  diseases;  ^ 
instance  in  stammering,  Hmping,  and  so  on.     I  think  that 
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many  persons,  even  such  as  have  good  nervous  systems, 
must  be  conscious  that  it  requires  effort — that  is,  a  full 
exercise  of  will — to  avoid  these  imitations,  and  to  dis- 
believe or  disregard  sensations  imitative  of  those  endiu-ed 
by  others.     And  in   the  frauds   which   some   of  these 
patients  practise  I  am  nearly  sure  that  the  fault  is  rather 
in  weakness  of  the  will  than  in  its  perverse  strength.    As 
other  people  cannot  resist  thieving  or  drinking,  so  these 
cannot  resist,  have  not  will  enough  to  resist,  the  induce- 
ment to  fraudulently  exaggerate  their  symptoms,  or  even 
to  invent   some.     It  is  often  very  hard  to  distinguish 
l>etween  the  frauds  of  the  wilful  and  those  of  the  will-less ; 
but  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  believe  that  wilful  fraud  in 
disease  is  much  more  common  among  those  with  nervous 
mimicry  or  hysteria  than  it  is  among  others. 

If  you  study  nervous  mimicry  in  all  the  varieties  of 

Txiental  strangeness  that  may  be  associated  with  it,  it  may 

often  seem  to  you  an  entirely  mental  disorder,  due  only 

to  imagination,  or  to  intense  attention  directed  on  one 

place,  or  to  adoption  of  signs  heard  of,  or,  in  many  cases, 

^  an  insanity  of  the  intellect ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find 

Sclent  evidence  that  it  is  not  so.     Imagination,  fear, 

^d  keen   attention,  association,   and   the   tendency  to 

^itate  distresses  seen  or  heard  of,  might  produce  aU  the 

Diorbid  sensations  of  which  patients  teU,  and  might  give 

form  and  intensity  to  pains  from  any  casual  source  of  real 

^Jsease  ;  and  as  for  the  postures  observed,  for  instance,  in 

''iiniicries  of  diseased  joints  or  spines,  these,  it  may  be 

^d,  are  only  such  as  are  assumed  instinctively  for  the 

i^lief  of  pain  ;  and  in  an  intensely  sensitive  person,  with 

DO  substantial  reason  for  more  than  a  slight  pain,  it  is 
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probable   that   the  subjective   intensity   of  pain  would 
bring  about  the   same  postures  of  relief.      Similarly, 
flushings  and  transient  heats  might  be   all   of  mental 
origin,  as  blushing  is.     If  you  study  these  mimicries  from 
the  mental  side,  you  may,  I  say,  easily  find  reasons  for 
thinking   them   mere   mental    errors — insanities— rathtf 
than  erroneous  workings  of  sensitive  and  motor  nore- 
centres ;  and  you  will  be  almost  convinced  of  this  view 
of  the  case  if  you  will  read  of  the  multiform  and  pro- 
found influences  of  the  mind  over  the  body  in  Dr.  Tuke's 
recent  book^  on  this  subject,  or  in  any  similar  wdk* 
But  I  think  I  may  assure  you,  that  to  regard  all  mimic- 
ries   of   organic   diseases   as    essentially    mental   eiTor0 
would  be  bad  pathology  and  worse  practice.     Let  me 
put  the  case  before  you  very  briefly,  for  I  am  lecturing 
on  diagnosis,  not  on  pathology. 

Some  mimicries  are  essentially  mental ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  those  in  which  patients,  out  of  mere  fear  and 
keen  attention,  acquire  the  pains  of  cancer,  and  localise 
them  in  healthy   parts ;  and  in  nearly '  all  mimicries  » 
mental  influence  may  be  discerned,  just  *  as  it  may  isx 
nearly  all  real  diseases  in  which  consciousness  remaiiis 
— an  influence  often  impossible  to  separate  or  weigb-* 
generally  increasing  with  the  duration  of  the  disease,  y«^ 
not  essential  to  it  whether  it  be  real  or  mimic.     But  ii* 
some  mimicries  it  is  hard  to  discern  any  mental  influence 
at  all.     Some  are  imitations  of  diseases  very  far  iroto^ 
mental   associations — in   the  cases,  for  example,  of  in- 
testinal distension,  constipation  of  many  days'  diuiition, 
constant  vomiting  and  apepsia,  rapid  heart-action  with 

>  Take,  Inftiunce  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body^  1872. 
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ow  breathing,  largely  pulsating  arteries,  and  phantom- 

lunours.     Some  are  found  in  commonplace,  ignorant, 

nd  slow-minded  people  who  never  saw  or  heard  of  the 

liseases  imitated  in  them.     Some  occur  in  children  who 

sould  neither  imagine  nor  act  what  they  tell  and  show, 

though  as  they  grow-up  they  may  become  those  in  whose 

successive  mimicries  the  mental  influence  takes   a  con- 

staatly  increasing  part.     And,  to  end  whatever  may  be 

ascribed  to  mental  influence,  it  can  produce  mimicry  of 

oi]gamc  disease  in  only  certain  persons  whose  nervous 

organs  seem  whoUy  prone  to  this  manner  of  disorder, 

and  whose  spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  must  be  deemed 

erroneous,  as  well  as,  or  more  than,  their  brains.     For 

nervous  mimicry  is  not  very  firequent  among  the  evidently 

U)saiie,  and  among  the  sane  there  are  many  who  cannot 

bring  about   a  mimicry  of  disease    by   any  efibrt   of 

unagmation  or  direction  of  the  mmd.     Among  these  I 

am  happy  to  coimt  myself.     I  have  tried  many  times, 

carefully,  and  with  good  opportunities,  but  have  always 

Med. 
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LECTURE   11. 

In  the  last  lecture  I  spoke  generally  of  the  characters  rf 
the  nervous  constitution  commonly  observed  in  those  who 
suffer  with  the  mimicries  of  organic  diseases.  You  may 
beUeve,  that,  however  much  the  circmnstances  of  a  life 
may  favour  the  development  of  such  a  constitution,  it 
would  not  be  well-marked  imless  it  were  inherited.  And 
facts  relating  to  inheritance  deserve  great  weight  in  the 
diagnosis  of  any  doubtful  case  of  nervous  mimicry. 

In  looking  for  indications  of  this  inheritance  you  may 
not  find  that,  in  the  same  family,  there  are  or  have  been 
many  cases  of  similar  mimicry  of  disease ;  but  it  is  a  &ct 
of  not  less  weight  if,  in  the  same  family,  various  other 
forms  of  nervous  disorders — especially  of  such  as  are, 
for  convenience,  called  functional  disorders — ^have  beai 
observed.  Thus  among  the  relatives  of  those  with 
neuromimesis  it  is  conunon  to  find  cases  of  mental 
insanity,  extreme  '  nervousness '  and  eccentricity,  8tutte^ 
ing,  convulsive  and  emotional  hysteria,  various  neuralgiSi 
extremes  of  mental  character  whether  good  or  bad,  and 
sometimes  (but  I  think  less  frequently)  epilepsy  and 
paraplegia.  These  evidences  of  family-relations  may 
help  in  diagnosis,  just  as,  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  doubtful 
tuberculous  disease,  it  is  important  if,  among  the  meinbeH 
of  the  patient's  family,  there  have  been  many  more  than 
an  ordinary  number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercaloa& 
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of  tuberculouiB  lymph-glands,  of  lupus,  or  of  perforating 
ulcers.     So,  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  doubtful  case  of  gouty 
disease,  it  is  important  if  relatives  have  had  either  typical 
gout,  or  many  of  the  less  marked  forms  of  gouty  affections 
of  the  skin,  or  kidneys,  or  any  other  part.     It  is  a  general 
fact,  that  if  any  constitutional  disease  is  prevalent  among 
many  members  of  the  same  family,  it  affects  them  va- 
riously, in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  in  different 
parts  and  textures ;  but  by  this  diversity  the  total  value  of 
the  evidence  of  inheritance,  as  bearing  on  a  doubtful  case, 
IS  not  diminished. 

The  family-relationship  between  the  nervous  mimicries 
^d  mental  insanity  is  specially  worth  considering.  It 
helped  us  to  the  diagnosis,  as  some  of  you  may  remember, 
^  the  cases  of  two  ^rls  who  were  at  the  same  time  in 
SitweU  ward ;  one  with  strongly  marked  mimic  disease 
of  the  hip ;  the  other  with  very  slightly  marked  real 
\  disease.  The  mother  of  the  former  was  in  a  lunatic 
^lum ;  the  mother  of  the  latter  died  tuberculous. 

I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  worst  cases  of 
iiervous  mimicry  occur  in  members  of  families  in  which 
Cental  insanity  has  been  frequent.  And  the  fact  is 
^portant,  not  only  for   diagnosis,   but   for  pathology. 

It  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  view  that  nervous  mimicry 

• 

^  a  mental  disorder;  but  I  believe  it  may  be  more 
^ghtly  read  as  an  indication  that,  whatever  mental 
^'Jsanity  may  be  as  a  disorder  of  some  portion  of  the 
Oram,  the  like  is  nervous  mimicry  as  a  disorder  of  other 
iiervous  centres.  Surely,  any  nervous  centre  may  *  go 
fiiad '  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  brain  which  is  appro- 
priate to  any   part  of  the  mind;  and  may  be  mad  in 

o 
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different  ways,  imitating  the  idiotic,  the  emotional,  the 
maniacal,  or  other  forms  of  insanity.  But  I  only  suggest 
this  for  your  study,  and  by  the  way.  Let  us  seek  for 
other  grounds  of  diagnosis. 

Nervous  mimicry  is  much  more  frequent  in  females 
than  in  males ;  more  frequent  fr^m  the  b^inning  of 
puberty  to  middle  age  than  in  either  earlier  or  later  life; 
more  fr^uent  in  the  more  cultivated  than  in  the  rougber 
classes  of  society.  But  in  what  proportions  it  occurs  in 
each  of  these  several  groups  it  seems  impossible  to  teD 
with  any  fair  approach  to  accuracy ;  for  no  one  has  a 
field  of  observation  so  general,  or  so  equally  induflive  of 
all  these  groups  of  persons,  as  to  be  able  to  count  faiilj 
among  them.  I  should  disbelieve  any  statistics  pretend- 
ing to  settle  the  proportions  accurately.  You  may  be 
sm^  that  neuromimesis  is  most  fi^uent  in  young  wonnen 
of  the  more  cultivated  classes ;  but  you  may  be  equally 
sure  that  it  is  not  so  rare  among  men,  or  children,  or  at 
any  age,  or  in  any  social  condition,  as  to  make  it  un- 
reasonable to  suspect  it  in  any  case  of  obscure  diseaae. 
You  had  better  not  let  any  such  case  pass  without  aiing 
yourself.  Is  this  disease,  or  any  part  of  it,  mimicry  ?  Some 
of  the  worst  cases  of  mimicry  of  disease  of  the  spine  and 
pelvis  that  I  have  seen  have  been  in  men  and  women  of 
mature  age ;  some  of  the  worst  of  joints  in  young  children; 
some  of  the  worst  of  all  kinds  in  poor  people.^ 

It  is  equally  or  more  difficult  to  find  any  general 
characters  of  health,  except  those  of  the  nervous  system, 

^  A  remarkable  case  in  a  child  fourteen  months  old  b  related  Vj  Hb 
Thomas  Smith,  TVofu.  Climcal  Society,  1876.  I  have  seen  a  weU-miM 
mimicry  of  disease  of  the  knee-joint  in  a  man  of  sixty-three. 
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.which  may  help  to  the  diagnosis  of  mimicry  from  real 
disease.  Some  of  the  patients  are  in  various  degrees 
gouty ;  some  are  tuberculous ;  some  scrofulous.  The 
nervous  constitution  may  be  mingled  in  various  propor- 
tions with  any  others,  adding  its  own  characters  to  theirs, 
making  pain  more  intense,  spasm  more  severe  and 
frequent,  or  receiving  from  other  constitutions  characters 
of  organic  disease  very  difficult  to  ehminate. 

These  various  combinations  of  constitutions  must  be 
well  studied.  The  most  troublesome  is  the  combination 
of  the  nervous  with  the  gouty  constitution.  For  in  one 
in  whom  gout  is  not  complete  there  are  never  wanting 
strange  sensations — of  tinglings,  burnings,  pains,  pressures. 
In  the  neuromimete  these  become  intense ;  his  nervous 
system  defines  them  or  gives  them  form ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis  becomes  extreme.  And  as  the  combination 
with  gout  is  the  most  troublesome,  so  that  with  tubercu- 
losis is  the  most  dangerous.  It  is  through  this  that  many 
fie  whose  maladies  have  been  made  Ught  of,  and  called, 
^th  a  sneer,  hysterical,  or  only  nervous,  or  the  like. 
They  die,  and  often  die  yoimg,  not  through  their  nervous 
Dialady,  or  anything  directly  afiected  by  it,  but  through 
taberculosis  or  some  allied  disease  which  they  have 
I  inherited  and  which  their  invaUd  habits  have  made  it 
impossible  to  avert.  Of  the  nervous  constitution  itself 
^ery  few  if  any  die  ;  some  remain  miserable  invalids  all 
tittough  life,  till  some  casual  disease,  aggravated  by 
their  general  feebleness,  removes  them  ;  but  the  majority 
get  well ;  they  hve  through  the  time  of  life  in  which  the 
constitution  is  most  marked,  and  then  their  nervous 
systems  become  more  tranquil,  balanced  and  orderly. 

0  2 
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I  think  there  is  no  constitution  in  which  nervous 
mimicry  is  so  commonly  found  as  in  patients  who  aie 
said,  and  perhaps  truly,  to  have  a  very  bad  drculation. 
Chiefly  these  are  marked  by  being  habitually  cold-footed. 
In  nearly  all  weathers  and  all  times  their  feet  feel  do 
warmer  than  the  air ;  indeed,  they  feel  colder,  and  an 
often  damp  and,  in  those  who  are  not  ansemic,  are  pui|de 
about  the  sides  of  the  toes  and  under  the  nails.  Some- 
times the  hands  are  habitually  in  the  same  condition,  and 
the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  upper  arm  is  usually  dusky, 
pink  and  pmple,  coarse  and  papillary. 

Doubtless  this  coldness  tells  of  very  slow  movemat 
of  blood  in  the  skin  of  the  cold  parts ;  and,  in  seeming 
agreement  with  this,  the  heart  is  commonly  feeble^ 
irritable,  and  swiftly  acting,  so  that  the  pulse  is  wy 
quick,  while  the  breathing  is  comparatively  slow.  QfteHi 
the  inconsistency  of  a  quick  pulse  with  only  natural  or 
slow  breathing  and  a  low  temperature  may  nearly  suffice 
to  tell  that  some  very  painful  disease  of  long  standing  i* 
only  *  nervous/ 

But,  besides,  this  habitual  or  very  frequent  coldness 
of  the  feet  probably  indicates  a  contraction  of  the  small 
blood-vessels  dependent  on  disorder  of  nervous  supjJy- 
For  the  phenomena  are  very  variable.  Some  patientB 
have  such  feet  as,  they  say,  cannot  be  warmed :  they  tfc 
cold  all  night,  cold  while  long  wrapped  in  warm  flannel ; 
and  even  when  warmer  they  may  become  cold  under 
mental  influence.  But  in  some  the  feet,  after  being  coU 
all  day,  flush  in  the  evening ;  in  others  they  become  red 
and  even  painfully  hot,  puzzhng  the  student  of  diagnott. 

Such  variations  in  the  state  of  blood-vessels  in  any 
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Mtrt  seem  to  tell  of  nervous  disorder  overrunning  from 
he  oerebro-spinal  into  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system. 
Chey  are  weighty  evidences  in  favour  of  nervous  mimicry 
n  any  doubtful  case ;  and  they  become  more  so  when,  how- 
ever often  and  extremely  widely  the  supply  of  blood  may 
iave  varied,  the  nutrition  of  the  part  remains  unaffected. 
The   temperature  of  a  patient  in  whom   you   are 
ioubting  between  real  and  mimic  disease  should  always 
t)e  observed.     Speaking  generally,  it  is  not  affected  in 
any  degree  proportionate  to  the  signs  which  may  seem 
like  those  of  acute  disease.     With  a  joint  or  a  spine  as 
painful  as  in  the  most  acute  inflammation,  there  is  usually 
a  constantly  natural    temperature;    and  so    of   other 
nervous  disorders  imitating  inflammations  in  other  parts. 
And  this  inconsistency  may  settle  your  doubts.     But  if 
the  temperatiu^  be  variable,  or  often  high,  you  must  be 
cautious.     You  may  rely  much  on  heats  and  chills,  on 
shiverings  and  sweatings,  as  signs  of  true  disease  in  parts, 
wid  as  very  probably  signs  of  suppuration  ;  yet  they  are 
not  quite  sure.     Many  sensitive  persons  shiver  on  very 
slight  provocation ;  for  instance,  when  they  are  in  pain 
w  aiudous,  or  what  they  call  bilious,  or  exhausted.     In 
hysterical  persons,  a  shivering  may  take  the  place  of  an 
ordinary   hysteric  fit.      Weakly  persons,   by  whatever 
weakened,  sometimes  perspire  very  freely  at  night ;  and 
Diere  nervous  excitement  may  raise  the  temperature  to  at 
feast  101°.    I  have  seen  a  case  in  which,  for  nearly  a 
month  during  convalescence  afler  fever,  the  temperatiure 
rose  two   or  three   degrees   every  night;    the  patient 
had  some  signs  of  joint-disease,  but  the  end  of  the  case 
showed  that  there  was  no  real  morbid  process  present. 
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And  it  may  often  be  observed  that,  though  with  little 
or  no  organic  disease,  a  nervous  patient's  temperature 
may  be  normal  or  not  above  101°,  yet  with  a  moderate 
addition  of  acute  disease  the  temperatiu*e  may  rise  mudi 
higher  than  it  would  in  anyone  with  a  healthy  nervoos 
system.     I  perforated  an  abscess  in  a  very  hysterical 
young  lady's  tibia ;  a  few  days  afterwards  the  escape  of 
pus  was  casually  hindered,  and  in  that  evening  her  tem- 
perature rose   to  105®.     In   the   next  evening  it  was 
104-1®.     In  the  following  morning  it  was  100'5** ;  in  the 
evening  101*5® ;  and  then  it  fell  nearly  to  normal.    And 
this  had  happened  without  any  material  pain  or  inflam- 
mation ;  and,  even  when  the  temperatiu^  was  105^  ahc 
was  cheerful  and  with  a  pulse  about  100.     Her  respira- 
tion was  natural. 

These  facts  may  be  enough  for  caution  against  ovtf- 
reliance  on  any  one  sign  of  disease  in  patients  of  nervous 
constitution,  even  though  it  be  the  measiirable  tempera- 
ture. Prudently  estimated,  it  is  of  the  highest  value, 
even  in  nervous  patients;  over-estimated,  it  is  more 
fallacious  in  them  than  in  any  others. 

In  all  nervous  constitutions,  especially  in  those  with 
the  habitual  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  which  I 
was  just  speaking,  it  is  common  for  many  of  the  internal 
functions  to  be  torpidly  and  scantily  performed.  Th^ 
bowels  are  often  inactive,  sometimes  marvellously  slow* 
the  gastric  digestion  is  feeble,  and  menstruation  is  scanty 
and  irregular  or  altogether  suspended;  but  in  thea? 
things  there  is  no  rule :  in  some  nervous  mimics  the 
functions  of  organic  life  are  done  well  enough. 

In   the   defective   ovarian   and   uterine  functions  ti 
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certain  patients  some  see  the  centre  and  chief  substance 
of  the  whole  disease:  a  very  mischievous  fallacy.     Of 
course  the  sexual  organs  appear  generally  in  fault  to 
those  who  are  rarely  consulted  for  the  diseases  of  any 
other  part ;  but  in  general  practice  they  are,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  as  healthy  as  any  other  parts  are,  or  not 
more  disturbed.    The  dose  and  multiform  relations  of 
the  sexual  organs  with  the  mind,  and  with  all  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  are  enough  to  make  the  disorders  of 
these  organs  dominant  in  a  disorderly  nervous  constitu- 
tion ;  but  their  relation   to  '  hysteria,  *  or  to  '  neuro- 
mimesis,'   though  more  intense,   is  only   the  same   in 
kind  as  that  of  an  injiired  joint  or  an  irritable  stomach* 
All,  in  their  degrees,  may  be  disturbers  of  a  too  perturb- 
able  nervous  system ;  and  equally  on  any  one  of  them 
the  turbulence  of  a  nervous  centre  may  be  directed  with 
tmdivided  force. 

In  patients  with  very  strongly  marked  nervous  con- 
stitution, a  mimicry  of  organic  disease  may  ensue  as  if 
spontaneously — ^without  provocation.  And  the  chances 
rf  such  an  event  are  greatly  increased  in  the  weakness  of 
convalescence  after  acute  disease,  a  condition  in  which 
whatever  is  wrong  in  any  constitution  has  the  best  oppor- 
toiity  of  appearing  in  force.  But  much  more  generally 
the  mimicry  begins  after  some  event  which  has  the  rela- 
tion of  an  exciting  cause,  determining  in  many  instances 
Dot  only  the  occurrence  of  the  mimicry  but  its  locality. 

These  exciting  causes  may,  then,  be  our  next  subject ; 
*nd  these  also  may  be  studied  chiefly  with  a  view  to  diag- 
Aosis. 
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Among  the  cliief  are  sudden  mental  distresses,  emo- 
tion, disappointment,  long  anxieties,  or  exhaustion  by 
overwork.     When  any  of  these  can  fidrly  be  traced  as 
inducing  a  seeming  organic  disease,  the  probability  of  a 
neuromimesis   is   increased.      Sometimes    the  effect  of 
mental  strain  is  very  striking.     I  saw  one  day  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  overworking  for  a  civil-service- 
examination.     After  a  three  hours*  mathematical  cram 
he  fainted,  and  when  he  rallied  had  a  very  close  mimicry 
of  paraplegia,  which  lasted  many  weeks.     On  the  same 
day  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  had  been  greatly  overwOTkei 
in  a  prosperous  business.    He  kicked  his  great  toe  severely* 
g.nd  had  a  mimicry  of  tetanic  convulsions  in  the  liml>9 
with  night-panics  and  other  curious  nervous  symptom^i 
which  after  a  few  days  were  followed  by  the  sensatioix^ 
of  spinal  disease  such  as  one  of  his  brothers  died  witb 
This  patient  was  supposed  to  be  strong,  but  was  really 
very   nervous,   timid,   and   watchful.      The   other   w3-i 
generally  calm,  active,  and   vigorous;   but   one  of  hi' 
sisters  had  had  severe  hysteria  and  apepsia. 

In  cases  such  as  these  the  mental  disturbance  appeal* 
as  an  exciting  cause ;  m  others  of  longer  duration,  ^^ 
with  constant  anxious  watching  or  any  feelings  long 
suppressed,  if  the  mental  states  may  not  be  regarded  ^ 
exciting  causes,  they  so  greatly  enhance  the  tendeacj 
to  nervous  mimicry  that  its  outbreak  may  seem  spon- 
taneous. 

In  another  form,  a  mental  condition  may  be  r^arded 
as  the  determining  or  exciting  cause — ^namely,  when  • 
patient  imitates  unwittingly  and  unconsciously  another 
pei-son's  disease.     In  a  case  which  I  do  not  doubt  was  » 
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leuromimesis  of  hip-joint-disease,  with  limping,  aiid  with 
aversion  and  contraction  and  some  pain  of  the  thigh,  I 
round  that  the  patient's  brother  had  advanced  true  hip- 
disease — a  fact  which  rather  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis,  for  with  the  probability  of  similarity  of  con- 
stitution in  two  brothers  it  might  be  deemed  very  pro- 
bable that  both  would  have  the  same  organic  disease. 

Similarly,  through  sympathy,  even  without  family 
relationship,  one  person  may  acquire  the  sensations  of 
disease  described  by  another.  In  the  fortnight  following 
the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  was  consiUted 
by  four  persons  who  described,  as  they  felt,  the  sensations 
of  stone  in  the  bladder.  One  had  some  slight  disease  in 
die  bladder ;  the  others  were  healthy  men,  except  in  that 
^'jeyhad  nervous  irritable  bladders;  but  there  was  not 
any  ground  for  a  suspicion  of  stone  in  any  of  them,  and 
*one  of  them  had  suspected  it,  or  felt  the  sensations  that 
ted  them  to  the  suspicion  of  it,  till  they  were  excited  to 
attention  and  suggestion  of  these  sensations  by  the  con- 
stant thinking  and  hearing  of  what  were  supposed  to  be 
the  sensations  of  the  Emperor. 

More  frequent  probably  than  any  mental  state,  among 
the  exciting  causes  of  nervous  mimicry,  is  injury  of  any 
'^ind,  especially  of  bones  and  joints.  In  the  majority  of 
the  cases  of  mimicry  in  these  parts,  and  in  the  spine, 
injury  is  told  of  as  the  cause  of  disease.  The  history  thus 
adds  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis ;  for  injiuy  is  as  often 
the  cause  of  real  disease — and  after  injury,  let  me  tell 
you,  nervous  mimicry  is  not  only  more  difficult  to  be  sure 
of,  but  harder  to  cure.  For  there  is  something  tangible 
^0  appeal  to,  something  which  would  indeed  be  quite  in- 
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adequate  to  explain  any  severe  symptoms  in  a  person  oi 
sound  nervous  system,  but  which  the  mind  and  mimic 
can  invest  with  symptoms  enough  for  even  the  gravest 
disease. 

In  many  cases  you  will  find  it  very  hard  to  tell  wha^ 
has  determined  the  locahty  of  a  mimic  disease.     If  it 
not  injury,  it  may  be  some  inherited  local  disposition 
disease,  or  a  special  local  excitability ;  but  when  we 
not  even  guess,  there  may  yet  be  no  groimd  for  doubting 
that  the  malady  is  mimetic,  for  we  are  in  only  the  same 
difficulty  as  we  often  are  in  trying  to  say  why  gout  is  km 
some  persons  localised  in  the  hand,  in  some  in  the  foof^ 
in  some  in  the  skin^  or  stomach,  or  bladder.     In  all  ali&e 
the  constitutional  malady  may  be  clear,  however  obscu» 
may  be  the  conditions  determining  its  local  evidence. 

I  say  the  constitutional  malady ;  and  let  me  again  and 
again  repeat,  that  in  every  case  of  this  kind  you  are  to 
look,  for  the  essence  of  the  disease,  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  nervous  system.  There  is  no  greater  fallaqr  than 
to  suppose  that  nervous  mimicry,  or  hysteria,  or  any  of 
the  allied  forms  of  disease,  can  be  referred  to  any  malady' 
of  any  other  part  than  the  nervous  system.  There  is  not 
an  injiuy  or  a  disease  of  the  ovaries,  or  prostate,  or  any 
other  part,  to  which  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  or  any 
allied  malady  has  been  referred,  which  may  not  be  found, 
in  some  persons,  free  from  all  nervous  complicataon^ 
whatever.  It  is  only  the  hysterical  by  natural  constittt^ 
lion  who  can  be  made  to  display  hysteria  by  any  local 
disease  or  injury — only  those  who  are  by  constitution  pre* 
disposed  to  nervous  mimicry  in  whom  such  mimicry  caB 
appear. 
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LECTURE  III. 

OK  NERVOUS  HIHICRT  (NEUSOMIMESIS)   OF  DISEASES  OF 

JOINTS. 

I  HAVE  said  all  that  I  think  necessary,  for  help  in 
diagnosis,  on  the  general  conditions  of  patients  in  whom 
^Jiiiinicry  of  disease  occurs,  and  on  the  events  which 
^pp)ear  as  exciting  causes  of  the  mimicry.  I  will  now 
speak  of  some  of  the  special  mimicries,  beginning  with 
those  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  still  trying  to  teach, 
^most  exclusively,  their  diagnosis. 

Let  me  repeat  the  rule  that,  in  every  case,  you  should 
s^udy  the  local  before  the  general  symptoms.  You  will 
often  go  wrong  if  you  take  the  contrary  course.  In  the 
^ost  evidently  hysterical  patient  there  may  be  a  real 
JOttit-disease ;  in  the  least  evidently  there  may  be  a 
^'^'iiimcry :  and  the  error  of  treating  a  real  disease  as 
*  only  nervous  *  is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be  made  ;  it 
^^y  be  as  bad  as  that  of  amputating  a  limb  for  a  mere 
^^micry  of  disease. 

Among  the  diseases  of  joints,  those  which  are  most 
^n  imitated  are  the  more  or  less  acute  inflammations ; 
^ot,  unless  very  rarely,  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  or  any  of 
^t  class,  but  the  so-called  common  inflammations,  and 
the  scrofulous.  If  you  would  think  of  the  importance  of 
studying  them,  remember  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  to 
whom  more  than  to  anyone  else  of  any  time  we  are  in- 
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debted  for  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  said  that,  '  among 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  at  least  four-fifths  of  th.o 
female  patients  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  laboixr 
under  diseases  of  the  joints  labour  imder  hysteria,  and 
nothing  else.'     This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  refer 
to  the  class  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  diseases  of  the  joints ; 
and  it  needs,  I  believe,  an  amendment  by  the  omission  of 
the  words  *  and  nothing  else,'  for  part  of  the  large  pro- 
portion is  made  up  by  numerous  cases  of  trivial  disease 
or  injury  made  to  seem   severe   by  hysteria   or  other 
nervous  fault     The  words  '  higher   classes,'  also,  need 
strong    emphasis :     for    among    my    hospital-patients, 
whether  in  or  out-patients,  I  thmk  I  can  be  sure  that  the 
proportion  of  nervous  joints  was  less  than  one-fifth ;  and 
even  in  private  practice  the  proportion  of  foiu'-fifths  is 
hot  attained  imless  in  practice  almost  exclusively  among 
the  most  cultivated  classes. 

Among  all  the  joints,  the  hip  and  the  knee,  whid^ 
are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  real  disease,  are  equally  so 
of  the  mimicry  :  a  fact  not  easy  to  account  for.     It  niay 
be  due  to  mental  association,  perhaps  unconsciously ;  oC 
to  a  mingled  inheritance — for  instance,  to  an  inheritance 
of  nervous  constitution  and  of  relative  weakness  in  th^ 
joint  or  joints  most  weak  in  progenitors.     After  the  hif^ 
and  knee  follow,  in  order  of  frequency,  the  tarsal  joints 
and  carpal,  or  the  elbow  and  shoulder :  but  in  thee^^ 
mimicries  are  too  rare  for  counting. 

Another  fact,  adding  to  the  diflSculty  of  diagnosis,  i^ 
that  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  are  the  same  iot 
the  real  and  for  the  imitated  affections  of  the  joints* 
The  imitations,  like  all  the  similar  nervous  affections,  may 
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soznetimes  be  traced  to  mental  fatigue  or  anxiety  or 
wx>Try ;  but  more  often,  an  injury  or  over-exertion  of  the 
part  is  referred  to  as  the  source  of  the  mischief.  The 
injury  may  seem  inadequate  for  such  trouble  as  followed ; 
bixt  you  cannot  rely  on  this.  Many  of  the  worst  instances 
of  scrofulous  arthritis  follow  injuries  that  seem  very 
tribal  It  may  suggest  a  suspicion  of  neuromimesis  if 
pain  set-in  with  full  severity  directly  after  an  injury  that 
was  not  severe ;  but  the  suspicion  must  be  lightly  held. 
One  of  the  most  acute  inflammations  of  the  hip-joint  I 
ha^^ve  seen  set-in  severely,  with  an  almost  agonising  pain, 
dix-ectly  after  a  wrench  of  the  joint  in  quickly  turning 
K>viiid. 

Thus,  then,  you  can  get  little  help  for  diagnosis 
from  either  the  seat  or  the  apparent  cause  of  the  malady : 
^ey  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  for  the  real  and  for 
th^  mimic  affection.  Yoiu"  reliance  must  be  on  the 
lamination  of  all  the  features  of  each  case,  and  on  a 
^gtt  estimate  of  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  each.  Let 
^^  then  take,  in  turn,  each  of  the  signs  of  inflammatory 
effractions  of  joints,  and  see  how  far  they  may  be  imitated, 
^tether  separately  or  together.  For  although  it  may  be 
^^,  generally,  that  an  inflammation  of  a  joint  should  be 
^^^^3:ked  by  many  signs,  and  that  in  a  well-marked  case 
y^Hi  may  study  them  all,  yet,  in  practice,  you  cannot 
^at  lightly  any  case  which  has  even  one  clear  sign  of 
^^^eased  joint ;  for  this  may  be  only  the  first  sign  which 
^^Ixers  will  follow,  or  the  last  which  has  siurived  the 
if^«t ;  or  it  may  be  one  which  is  so  exaggerated  as  to 
<^^nceal  the  others.  What  is  wanted  in  every  case  of 
suspected  disease  is,  that  you  should  be  able  to  say  posiv 
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tively  Yes  or  No ;  and  this  you  cannot  do  without  kno^r- 
ing  the  weight  in  evidence  of  each  usual  sign. 

First,  as  to  pain.     Alone,  it  is  not  to  be  at  all  relies 
on  for  a  sign  of  inflammation  of  a  joint ;  especially  if  it 
be  severe.     If  a  patient  be  ready  to  scream  when  tlie 
accused  joint  is  touched,  and  yet  the  joint  is  not  over- 
warm  and  the  patient  not  feverish,  you  may  be  nearly 
siu*e  of  neuromimesis ;  and  more  nearly  still  if  the  paiD 
be  rather  in  the  parts  outside  or  about  the  joint  than  in 
the  joint  itself,  so  that  a  gentle  touch  is  said  to  hurt  as 
much  as  a  hard  one,  or  a  pinching  of  the  skin  as  much  as 
pressiu-e  on  the  joint  itself.     You  must  not  even  rely  on 
what  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  pains,  such  as 
those  felt  at  the  knee  for  disease  of  the  hip,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  arm  for  disease  of  the  shoulder,  or  even 
those  grinding  and  burning  pains  at  night  which  some 
regard  as  characteristic  of  ulceration  of  cartilages:  all 
these  may  be  mimicked. 

I  had  a  boy  aged  about  fifteen  in  the  hospital  who 
had  these  night-pains  in  a  most  marked  degree  in  one 
knee,  and  the  joint  was  a  little  swollen ;  and  he,  being 
tuberculous,  was  wasting,  hectic,  and  very  ill.     I  did  not 
doubt  that  he  had  destructive  articular  disease,  and  th^ 
use  of  the  actual  cautery  cured  his  night-pain — another 
reason,  some  would  have  said,  for  being  sure  that  his  ar-^ 
ticular  cartilages  were  ulcerating.     Soon  after  this  he  ha^ 
similar  pains  in  or  near  the  tibio-fibular  joint,  and  thes^ 
also  were  cured  with  the  cautery.     But  he  went-on  an^ 
died  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  I  examined  hi^ 
knee-joint  and  found  it  almost  healthy.     A  very  small 
piece  of  one  edge  of  the  cartilage  on  the  femiu*  appeared 
eroded,  but  it  was  a  trivial  change,  and  quite  inadequate 
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to  account  for  the  severe  pain  of  which  the  lad  had  long 
complained. 

The  case  had  been  one  of  nerve-ptun  at  the  joint,  and 
the  imitation  of  organic  disease  had  been  made  closer  by 
the  signs  of  the  coincident  disease  of  the  lungs.     But  for 
this,  it  might  have  illustrated  what  you  may  take  as  a 
general  rule — that  acute  pain  in  a  joint,  if  it  has  existed 
for  even  a  few  days  without  either  local  or  general  in- 
crease of  temperature,  is  not  a  sign  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  joint.     It  may  be  rheumatic  disease  or  rheumatic 
gout,  or  some  slight  inflammation   after   injiuy   in   a 
iieuralgic  person,  but  it  is  not  acute  inflammation. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  meaning 
of  pain  in  a  joint  when  it  is  not  severe,  but  dull,  aching, 
*  wearing,*  as  patients  describe  it.  You  must  be  cautious 
^  these  cases.  Pain  alone  is  not  enough  to  prove 
organic  disease;  yet  the  lower  degrees  of  pain  seldom 
^xist  constantly  and  long  without  some  organic  mischief. 
I  have  indeed  known  several  such  cases,  especially  of 
P^b  at  the  hip,  the  conclusions  of  which  made  me  believe 
^t  the  pain  was  only  nervous ;  for  the  patients  got  at 
'^  suddenly  or  very  quickly  well,  without  stiffness  or 
^ther  apparent  change  at  the  joint,  or  with  a  shifting  of 
P^b  to  some  other  part.  But  in  all  such  cases  you  must 
^  cautious  and  watch  for  other  signs  of  disease  adding 
themselves  to  the  pain,  such  as  local  heat,  swelling  at  the 
J^bt,  wasting  of  parts  about  it,  and  others  that  are  least 
^^pendent  on  the  sensitive  nervous  system. 

The  pain  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  that  which  may, 
^  felt  in  the  joint  even  while  it  is  at  rest.  Different 
from  this  is  the  pain  which  prevents  the  free  movement, 
of  the  joint.    It  is  observed  alike  in  the  real  and  the 
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mimic  disease ;  and  you  may  often  judge  the  pain  to  be 
mimicry  by  its  inconsistent  severity.     If  with  scarcely 
any  other  sign  of  disease  a  joint  will  not  permit  the 
slightest  movement  because  of  pain,  you  may  greatly 
suspect  the  reality  of  disease ;  but  be  very  careful  not  to 
overlook  the  signs  of  increased  pain   on  movement  in 
cases  of  sUght  real  disease,  especially  in  the  diseases  of  the 
hip  in  children.     You  may  often  find  this  the  only  sign 
making  it  clear  that  a  child  has  real  hip-disease.    A  sus- 
pected joint  may  allow  free   and  smooth  and  painless 
movement  till,  for  instance,  in  extreme  abduction  of  tli6 
thighs  one  adductor  becomes  much  tenser  than  the  other, 
or  in  extension  the  loin  is  quickly  raised,  or,  by  some 
other  movement,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  joint  will 
not  allow   extreme   movement  without  pain,  althougli 
within  all  but  its  extreme  range  its  movements  may  be 
free  and  painless. 

In  these,  among  many  cases,  chloroform  or  ether  may 
help  in  diagnosis.  In  the  real  disease,  as  in  the  mimic, 
while  the  patient  is  utterly  insensible,  the  joint  may  be 
moved  as  widely  as  in  health,  unless,  indeed,  there  be 
such  changes  in  its  stnictiu-e  as  might  alone  have  proved 
its  disease  ;  but  commonly  you  will  observe  that,  in  the 
real  disease,  the  muscles  become  alert  and  restrain  the 
movement  of  the  joint  before  the  patient  has  regained 
consciousness :  while  in  the  mimic  disease  there  is  no 
restraint  till  consciousness  is  completely  regained.  The 
test  is  a  delicate  one,  but  I  think  I  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
a  true  one,  and  fit  to  be  rehed  on,  whenever  the  chief 
sign  of  disease  of  a  joint  is  a  restraint  of  movement  on 
account  of  pain  and  the  guarding  action  of  muscles. 
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Closely  allied  with  this  pain  on  movement  of  an  in- 
amed  joint  is  its  stiffness,  with  contraction  or  other  set 
Dsture  dependent  on  muscular  action ;  for  this  posture, 
hether  it  be  due  to  choice  or  to  reflex  movement,  is  the 
DSture  of  greatest  ease,  or  of  safest  guard  against  weight 
r  shock  or  other  causes  of  pain.     The  absence,  therefore, 

*  the  fixed  or  nearly  fixed  posture  usually  observed  in 
diseased  joint  may  always  suggest  the  suspicion  of  mimi- 
■y.  It  would  be  rather  strange  to  see  a  hip  or  knee 
^tended  after  many  weeks  of  such  pain  as  would  be  felt 
.  an  acute  arthritis,  unless  indeed,  they  were  rheumatic 

•  gouty,  with  jexaggerated  pain,  or  had  been  carefully 
^Dtained  in  good  position.  It  would  requu'e  the  pre- 
rice  of  many  other  signs  of  real  disease  to  counter- 
tlance  the  absence  of  this  sign;  for  diseased  joints, 
ft  to  themselves,  will  be  habitually  or  always  in  the 
^tion  easiest  to  the  patient. 

But  the  reverse  of  this  is  not  true.  Very  commonly 
joint  mimicking  disease  assumes  the  posture  of  disease — 
"smnes  and  maintains  it  stiffly  in  even  an  extreme  degree. 
his  may  be  seen  even  when  there  is  no  objective  pain  in 
^e  joint ;  but  much  more,  when  the  joint  is  a  little  really 
^ful.  After  a  blow  or  strain  the  nervous  condition  of 
patient  may  either  make  the  pain  so  intense  as  to  de- 
mand the  position  of  greatest  ease,  or  may  bring-about 
^  position  for  the  relief  of  even  a  Uttle  pain.  Especially 
be  posture  of  hip-disease  is  apt  to  be  imitated  by  the 
l^wing-up  of  one  side  of  the  pelvis  and  rotating  it,  so 
'W  the  limb  looks  shortened. 

The  conjunction  of  pain  and  stiffness  in  a  joint  always 
ooks  like  real  disease  ;  but  you  may  generally  detect  the 
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mimicry  by  observing   that,  while   these   things  would ' 
indicate  disease  of  much  severity,  everything  else  is  as 
if  there  were  no  disease,  or  at  most  only  a  very  mild 
arthritis.     The  inconsistency  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
case  exposes  its  true  natiu-e.     Lately  I  had  to  see  a  young 
lady,  with  a  reported  healthy  nervous  system,  whom  I 
found  lying  in  bed  with  extreme  contraction  of  the  thigh 
towards  the  pelvis,  pain  at  the  hip  and  knee,  increased 
pain  on  any  touching  near  the  hip -joint,  and  especially 
great  pain  and  tenderness  at  and  about  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium.     She  could  not  bear  the  least  attempt  to 
straighten  the  joint,  and  the  contraction  was  said  to  be 
persistent  during  sleep.     She  had  had  vomiting,  hated 
food,  and  looked  ill  and  distressed  ;  and  all  these  troubles 
were  ascribed  to  slight  injury  or  over-fatigue  a  few  days 
previously.     The  case  looked  very  like  real  disease  rf 
the  hip ;  but  if  it  had  been  so  at  all  it  must  have  been  B 
very  acute  disease,  swifl  and  severe,  such  as  should  have 
had  attendant  fever.     Yet  the   pulse  and  temperature 
were  natural,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  caa^ 
which  might  not  be  explained  by  mere  nerve-disturbance- 
And  the  event  proved  that  there  was  no  organic  diseas^» 
for  after  a  few  days'  rest,  mth  careful  food,  and  soia^ 
wine,  and  mental  quietude,  the  pain  ceased,  and  then  ver^ 
slowly  the  limb  resumed  its  natural  power  and  postur^» 
and  the  young  lady  married  and  is  well. 

Let  me  here  tell  you  of  two  or  three  notable  groups 
of  cases  of  pain  and  stiffness  of  joints  without  real  diseaa^- 
None  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  boys  fh)m  10  V> 
15,  who  complain  of  pain  and  declare  themselves  unaU^ 
to  walk  after  injuries  of  the  ancle  or  knee,  or  who  disuse 
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their  arms  for  pain  after  injuries  of  the  elbow  or  other 
part.  They  describe  the  pain  as  horrible,  and  hold  their 
limbs  in  some  imnatural  position,  and  hmp  and  cry  when 
you  try  to  make  them  walk ;  yet  you  can  find  nothing 
wrong  in  the  shape,  or  size,  or  temperature  of  the  joint, 
or  in  the  general  health.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  whether 
they  are  shamming  or  neuralgic ;  but  the  utter  inconsis- 
tency of  their  cases  proves  that  they  are  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  you  must  make  them  use  their  limbs.  They 
will  often  do  it  better  if  you  have  first  moved  the  joint 
severely  for  them  and  *  loosened '  it. 

Something  like  these,  yet  difierent  in  having  little  or 
DO  pain,  are  the  children  who  mimic  a  disease  of  a  joint 
through  fear.  After  a  hurt  the  immense  care  bestowed 
on  a  joint,  and  the  earnest  injimctions  not  to  move  it, 
seem  to  impress  some  children's  minds  so  deeply  that, 
long  after  all  is  well,  they  hold  up  their  joints  scrupulously 
and  timidly,  and  dare  not  try  to  use  them.  You  may 
amuse  yourselves  with  the  astonishment  with  which 
both  child  and  parents  find,  on  a  positive  assurance,  that 
walking  or  any  other  use  of  the  lame  limb  is  quite  easy 
and  painless. 

Another  group  allied  with  these  is  that  in  which  you 
find  yoimg  people  with  joints  contracted  by  involimtary 
and  quiet  muscular  power  after  injury.  The  joints  are 
painless  unless  when  great  force  is  used  at  them ;  and  you 
can  easily  feel  that  their  stiffness  is  not  through  inflamma- 
tion or  adhesion,  but  through  muscular  resistance  like 
that  which  sometimes  produces  wry-neck  directly  or  very 
soon  after  a  blow.  You  feel  a  kind  of  elastic  recoil  at 
efforts  to  move  them,  as  if  the  effort  were  resisted  by  a 
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tough  elastic  substance.  Ether  or  chloroform  decides  at 
ouce  the  diagnosis ;  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  insensible 
the  joint  becomes  moveable  as  widely  and  as  smoothly  as 
an  iminjured  healthy  one,  and  only  slowly  if  ever  stiffens 
again. 

Just  like  these  are  the  ordinary  cases  of  painless  stiff 
joints  in  hysterical  girls:  the  muscles  hold  them  fixed, 
and  that  is  all ;  the  joints  are  healthy  to  the  touch  and 
the  sight,  and  even  to  the  patients  are  pmnless  unless  vio- 
lently used. 

In  all  these  cases  the  ground  of  diagnosis  is  essentially 
the  same.  You  have  one  or  two  or  three  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease of  a  joint  present  in  an  extremely  marked  d^ree,  or 
at  least  well  marked ;  a  pain,  or  a  stiffness,  or  both,  and 
hmping  or  other  consequent  disabiUty,  such  as  would 
exist  in  a  joint  severely  or  long  diseased.  But  with  a 
joint  really  thus  diseased  there  should  be — ^unless  it  had 
some  chronic-rheumatic  or  gouty  trouble — swelling,  or 
heat,  or  spoiled  shape,  or  general  wasting  of  the  limb,  orr 
all  these  together ;  and  with  them  usually  some  disturb-^ 
ance  of  the  general  health.  The  absence  of  these  i 
weightier  evidence  than  the  presence  of  the  oth< 
symptoms. 

All  that  I  have  just  been  saying  relates  to  the  distor'- 
tion  of  joints  produced  by  muscular  action,  not  to. de- 
formity due  to  displacement  of  one  or  more  of  the  bones 
forming  the  joint,  such  deformity  as  you  see,  for  instance^ 
in  the  knee,  when  the  tibia  falls  backwards  and  outwards 
from  the  femur,  or  is  rotated  by  the  weight  of  the  fi)Ot, 
on  which  also  the  bedclothes  may  have  been  allowed  to 
rest.     When  this  or  any  similar  deformity  exists,  it  is  i 
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nearly  sure  sign  of  real  disease,  past  or  present,  for  it  can 
scarcely  happen  except  through  textural  changes,  through 
softening  of  the  hgaments  and  other  structures  about  the 
joints  permitting  one  bone  to  move  away  from  the  other. 
Now  such  softening  as  this  can  hardly  take  place  except 
in  inflammation.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  but 
I  know  that  it  is  very  rare.  Posture  alone,  though  very 
long-continued,  will  not  produce  deformity  of  joints  with 
displacement  of  bones.  I  saw  a  gentleman  who,  in  a  half- 
lunatic  condition,  sat  for  five  years  in  the  same  posture, 
and  was  credibly  said  to  have  never  moved.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  his  knee-joints  were  contracted  to  a  right 
angle  and  felt  as  if  absolutely  fixed ;  yet  they  were  not 
deformed.  Their  bones  had  their  right  relations  ;  and, 
after  some  weeks  of  extension  with  instruments,  the  knees 
were  straightened,  and  power  over  them  was  completely 
gained. 

So,  too,  in  a  case  told  me  by  Professor  Flower.  A 
man,  whose  skeleton  is  at  Marburg,  was  encased  by  his 
relatives  for  twenty  years  in  a  space  in  which  he  could 
only  sit  with  his  limbs  doubled-up,  and  in  which  he  could 
have  had  only  very  narrowly  restrained  movements  of  his 
joints  ;  yet  his  limbs  did  not  become  deformed,  and  his 
joints  retained  their  normal  textures.  And  many  a  case 
of  hysterical  joint,  after  being  contracted  for  years,  has 
recovered  without  any  error  of  shape. 

Speaking  generaUy,  then,  the  presence  of  deformity  in 
a  joint  reputed  diseased  may  be  taken  as  certain  evidence 
that  it  was  or  is  diseased,  and  the  absence  of  such 
deformity  in  a  joint  which  has  been  long  very  painful  or, 
in  other  characters,  has  seemed  acutely  diseased,  is  nearly 
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as  certain  evidence  that  there  has  not  been  acute  inflan.. 
mation  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  shape  of  the  joint  has  beei 
maintained  by  carefiil  treatment.  A  few  weeks  of  acut^ 
inflammation  of  a  joint  will  ahnost  certainly  change  it 
shape  and  the  relations  of  its  bones,  unless  care  is  takei 
to  prevent  the  change ;  but  even  many  months  of  mimici^ 
of  acute  disease  will  not  produce  or  permit  such  change. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

it  seem  strange  to  you  that  I  should  devote  two 

hires  to  the  subject  of  the  mimicry  of  diseases  of  joints 

i  subject  which  is  usually  dismissed  with  a  few  lines, — 

me  say  that  I  estimate  its  importance  by  what  I  know 

>e  its  difficulty.     I  rarely  pass  a  week  without  seeing 

least  one  very  doubtful  case,  in  which  a  diagnosis 

not  be  made  without  a  complete  consideration  of  all 

symptoms  discussed  in  the  last  lecture  and  of  others 

)e  spoken  of  in  this.     For  difficulties  such  as  these 

lectures  may  be  tedious,  but  they  are  not  superfluous. 

jet  us,  then,  go  on  with  the  symptoms  of  diseases  of 

\  and  see  how  the  mimic  may  be  distinguished  from 

3al.     And  the  next  shall  be  the  wastings  of  limbs 

;he  affected  joints.      This  wasting  occurs  quickly 

rly  all  acute  inflammations  of  joints ;  more  slowly 

chronic  inflammations.     In  the  chronic  it  may  be 

isuse   alone:    in   the  acute  it  is  not  so;   for  it 

1  more  rapid  and  extensive  than  in  any  cases  of 

5use.     Compare,  for  instance,  cases  of  fracture 

Wgh  with  those  of  acute  disease  of  the  hip,  and 

easily  see  how  much  greater  is  the  wasting  with 

ease  than  with  disuse  alone.   Eapid  wasting  may 

1  the  whole  lower  limb,  especially  in  the  thigh 

lates,  in  all  acute  hip-joint-diseases ;  more  slow 

1  the  painless  scrofulous  diseases;  less  in  the 
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chronic  rheumatic.  Wasting  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
anterior  and  lateral  muscles  of  the  thigh  is  quickly 
evident  in  acute  knee-joint-disease  ;  only  less  quickly  in 
the  chronic.  In  similar  afiections  of  the  shoulder  you 
may  see  it  in  the  flatness  of  the  deltoid  and  of  the  mus- 
cular coverings  of  the  scapula  ;  and  I  think  that  the  same 
wasting  occurs,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  aU  muscles 
near  joints  that  are  inflamed ;  and  the  more  quickly,  the 
more  acute  the  inflammation.  It  is,  I  repeat,  not  a  mere 
wasting  from  disuse :  it  is  far  more  rapid  than  that ;  more 
like  what  has  been  called  acute  atrophy  of  muscles,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  swiftest  cases  of  infantile  paralysis; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  very  rarely  if  ever  so  well  repaired  as 
is  the  wasting  from  disuse. 

This  process  of  wasting  is  one  of  singular  interest  in- 
pathology.  I  wish  I  could  explain  it  better  than  \sf 
calling  it  reflex  atrophy.  It  seems  dependent  on  dia — 
ordered  nervous  influence,  and  often  appears  proportionate 
to  the  coincident  pain,  as  if  it  were  due  to  the  disturbance 
of  some  nutritive  nervous  centre,  irritated  by  the  painfoU 
state  of  sensitive  nerve-fibres. 

But,  however  the  wasting  may  be  explained,  it  i 
unhappily  for  oiu*  present  needs,  not  certainly  diagnosti 
of  real  joint-disease.  You  may  find  it  nearly  as  marl 
though  not  so  quickly  progressive,  in  some  nervoc^ 
affections  as  it  is  in  acute  inflammatory  joint-disease.  -^ 
say  you  may,  not  you  will ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  in  wh^ 
nerve-cases  it  wiU  be  found,  in  what  be  absent.  I  belie^^^ 
it  is  in  inflammations  of  nerves  or  in  inflammations  i 
volving  spinal  gangha ;  but  I  cannot  tell.  However, 
to  diagnosis,  you  may  find  inflammation  of  the  hip-j(^«'^ 
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imitated,  so  far  as  pain  and  wasting  are  concerned,  by 
some  painful  affections  of  the  sciatic  nerve ;  inflammation 
of  the  shoulder-joint  by  painful  affections  of  parts  of  the 
brachial  plexus ;  and,  more  frequently,  the  wasting  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  which  is  common  with  acute 
inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  is  closely  imitated  in  the 
cases  of  certain  knee-joints  which  are  painful  but  not 
inflamed.  In  the  cases  of  this  kind  that  I  have  seen  there 
was  no  sign  of  inflammation  besides  the  pain ;  no  heat, 
no  adequate  swelling — if,  indeed,  there  were  any  at  all; 
the  patients  were  nervous  or  hysterical,  and  at  the  end 
the  joint  though  wasted  was  unchanged  in  shape  and 
structure. 

You  may  hold,  then,  that,  generally,  the  wasting  of 
the  muscles  about  a  suspected  joint  adds  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  or  has  been  inflamed ;  but  you  must  hold  this 
cautiously.  You  must  expect  to  meet  with  cases,  however 
rarely,  in  which  similar  wasting  attends  pain  at  a  joint 
without  inflammation.  But,  all  the  more  because  of 
these  cases,  you  may  hold  that  if  a  joint  has  long  been 
very  painful,  and  yet  there  is  no  wasting  of  the  muscles 
near  it,  it  is  not  inflamed. 

Let  me  tell  you,  bj  the  way,  that  wasting  at  the  knee 
is  commonly  produced  and  is  always  aggravated  by  the 
wearing  of  elastic  knee-caps  or  tight  bandages.  I  have 
often  been  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  and  to  what 
extent  these  pressures  will  produce  wasting  of  muscles 
and  weakness,  aggravating  all  the  trouble  consequent  on 
injuries  and  diseases  of  joints.  They  will  in  this  way 
do  such  damage,  that,  except  for  comfort  diu-ing  active 
exercise,  or  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  chronic  thicken- 
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ings  and  collections  of  synovial  fluid  m  joints,  I  believ 
they  ought  never  to  be  used. 

Wasting,   then,   can  be   only   cautiously  judged 
among  signs  of  real  joint-disease ;  it  is  too  common 
mimicry  to  be  a  safe  sign  of  reality.     And  so  is  anoth^x* 
sign ;  impaired  utility,  or  awkward  use,  such  as  we  have 
to  observe  most  often  in  limping  or  other  manner  of 
lameness. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  this  sign  in  diagnosis  is  as  of 
pain.  It  may  be  absurdly  exaggerated,  caricatiu'ed ;  and 
by  mere  excess  may  prove  itself  immeaning,  as  when  a 
patient  in  good  general  health,  and  with  a  cool  or  cold 
well-shaped  foot,  has  maintained  for  many  weeks  that  it  16 
impossible  to  bear  weight  on  the  foot ;  or  when  one,  iu 
whose  knee  you  can  neither  feel  nor  see  any  wrong,  goes 
limping  as  if  with  an  utterly  ruined  joint.  Here,  as  ia 
many  other  cases,  inconsistency  proves  imreality. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  far  greater  when  there  iB 
only  slight  limping  or  other  impaired  use  of  a  joint.  Here 
you  had  better  be  very  watchful  and  cautious,  and  err,  if 
at  all,  on  the  side  of  believing  in  real  disease ;  for  the 
cases  are  frequent,  especiaUy  in  children,  and  in  seriou* 
diseases  of  the  hip,  in  which  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  only,  sign  of  real  disease  is  some  limping  or  other 
erroneous  use  of  a  joint. 

As  you  watch  the  cases  in  which  limping  or  some 
manner  of  lameness  is  the  chief  or  only  apparent  sign  d 
disease  of  a  joint,  you  will  find  that  some  depend  on,  or 
are  ascribed  to,  mere  muscular  weakness  of  the  lim^ 
some  on  a  partial  slight  chorea.     The  former  are  (rfto 
associated  with  what  Sir  B.  Brodie  pointed  out  as  sonW" 
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mes  occurring  in  hysterical  persons — a  peculiar  laxity 
•  limpness  of  joints.  These  are  not  difficult  of  diagnosis ; 
a  really  diseased  joint  is  loose  the  disease  is  very  plain. 
he  choreal  cases,  among  which  I  have  seen  one  which 
ppeared  due  to  ascarides,  are  more  likely  to  deceive.  In 
)me  there  is  a  sort  of  string-halt — a  quick  jerk-up  of  the 
eel  at  every  step,  faintly  suggesting  some  affection  of  the 
nee-joint.  Much  more  puzzUng  are  the  cases  of  slight 
horea  of  the  whole  lower  limb  in  which,  as  a  patient 
^alks,  he  limps,  and  jerks,  and  throws-out  his  leg,  some- 
what afiter  the  manner  of  one  with  early  disease  of  the 
hip.  The  likeness  is,  indeed,  not  very  marked ;  yet  in 
two  cases  that  I  have  seen  it  caused  great  fear  :  in  one, 
tecause  of  the  importance  of  the  patient ;  in  the  other, 
because  the  limping  followed  a  blow,  and  a  brother  of 
4e  patient  was  crippled  with  serious  scrofulous  disease  of 

^6  hip.     Li  this  case,  too,  the  ordinary  posture  assumed 

• 

^  standing  was — by  imitation,  I  believe — Uke  that  of 
^Jseased  hip,  with  the  half-pelvis  raised  and  the  foot 
pointed.  The  diagnosis  of  such  cases  may  rest  on  these 
^acts :  if  the  other  usual  signs  of  diseased  hip-joint  are 
absent  or  very  little  marked ;  if  the  hmping  movements 
^  not  careful  but  quick  and  jerking;  if  the  passive 
^Jiovements  of  the  joint  are  complete  and  free ;  if  when 
^^  patient  stoops,  so  as  to  touch  the  feet  with  the  hands, 
^he  figure  becomes  symmetrical ;  there  is  no  real  disease, 
-^d  this  will  often  be  certified  by  choreal  movements, 
^ch  as  twitchings  of  the  face  or  eyelids,  told  of  or  still 
present. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  chief  reputed  and  usual 
5gns  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  joints  which  may  be 
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imitated  by  nervous  affections  closely  enough  to  make  a 
diagnosis  difficult.  But  other  signs  remain  which  are 
much  more  rarely  imitated,  and  never  closely,  except  in 
some  cases  of  complication  of  nervous  affections  with 
fever  or  other  accidentally  concurring  diseases.  These 
are  swelling  and  local  heat  and  fever. 

Now,  as  to  swelling  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  joints 
its  absence  may  be  nearly  enough  to  prove  that  a  joint 
in  which  there  is  intense  pain  or  other  sign  of  acute 
disease,  or  which  has  been  long  painful,  or  in  any  way 
seemed  long  diseased,  is  only  nervous.     Inflammation  of 
a  joint,  either  very  acute  or  of  long  standing,  can  hardly 
be  found  without  visible  or  tangible  exudation  in  the 
joint-cavity  or  in  the  textures  boimding  it.     But  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  you  cannot  apply  this  rule  f(Mr 
diagnosis.     A  joint  shrunken  after  long  disease  may  re- 
lapse into  inflammation  without  renewed  swelling,  till 
perhaps  a  residual  abscess^  appears.     A  hip-joint  may  be 
acutely  inflamed  without  any  discernible  swelling ;  80^ 
less  often,  may  be  a  shoidder,  the  exudation  being  too 
little  to  be  felt.     And,  making  more  difficulty,  swelling  i^ 
sometimes  evident  in  a  merely  nervous  joint ;  not  indeed 
considerable  swelling,  but  enough  to  make  a  mimicry 
of  real  disease  much  more  close.     You  may  often  see 
this  in  the  loose  tissue  by  the  sides  of  the  ligamentum 
patellsB.     The  swelling  sometimes  appears  due  to  such 
slight  exudation  as  may  ensue  in  any  neuralgic  part; 
like  the  puffiness  that  may  come-on  in  facial  neuralgia,  cr 
the  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  conjimctiva  in  schdc 
cases  of  orbital  neuralgia.     Such  sweDing  is  commonly 

^  See  Bway  on  Rmdual  Ah$ceu, 
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transient  and  capricious,  and  the  fallacy  may  be  detected 
by  observing  that,  at  its  greatest  degree,  it  is  not,  even 
after  long  time  or  many  repetitions,  nearly  proportionate 
to  the  pain  or  duration  of  the  disease.  For  a  joint  which 
is  mtensely  painfiil,  with  acute  inflammation,  or  with 
ulceration  of  cartilages,  should  be,  if  not  at  first,  yet  soon 
after,  considerably  and  always  swollen. 

In  other  cases,  sweUing  of  a  nervous  joint  may  be 
due  to  accidental  conditions.  For  instance,  repeated 
blisterings  or  repeated  paintings  with  iodine  will  give,  for 
a  time,  such  thickening  and  puflSng  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  about  a  joint  as  may  be  very  deceptive  when  added 
to  the  other  signs  imitating  inflammation  of  the  joint. 
So,  again,  I  have  seen  such  a  condition  in  a  very  marked 
d^iree  produced  by  the  long-continued  use  of  ice  about 
a  painful  joint. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  absence  of  swelhng  makes  it 
veiy  unhkely  that  a  joint  is  really  diseased ;  so  does  the 
presence  of  only  a  trivial  swelling  when  the  nervous  and 
iJiuscular  signs  of  disease  are  acute  or  of  long  standing ; 
^d  when  swelling  exists  it  must  not  be  counted  as 
^ding  to  the  probabiUty  of  real  disease,  imless  it  persists 
and  is  independent  of  such  accidents  as  I  have  already 
^^ed.  And  remember  that  a  sensation  of  sweUing  is 
not  unfrequently  complained  of  when  no  swelling  what- 
ever exists.  It  is  just  one  of  the  erroneous  sensations  to 
^Hch  nervous  persons  are  prone,  as  they  are  to  sensa- 
"Ons  of  imnatural  fiilness  and  of  weight  for  which  there 
^  no  substantial  reason.  Such  a  mere  complaint  of 
swelling  will  not  deceive  you  if  you  compare  the  sus- 
pected joint  with  its  fellow. 
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But,  after  all,  the  sign  most  to  be  relied  on  for  diag 
nosis  between  real  and  nervous  disease  of  joints  is  th( 
temperature.  It  is  so  important  to  estimate  it  accurately 
that  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  to  be  always  study 
ing  it.  You  should  feel  with  a  broad  surface  of  you 
hand  every  joint  very  watchfully,  comparing  each  tha 
is  supposed  to  be  diseased  with  its  fellow  supposed  oi 
known  to  be  healthy,  till  you  learn,  as  you  certainl] 
may,  to  detect  even  a  small  difference  of  temperatm^  ii 
even  a  small  part  of  a  joint. ^ 

When  you  have  learnt  to  feel  accurately  the  heat  of  i 
joint,  you  may  safely  rely  on  it  for  some  certainties  ii 
diagnasis.  A  joint  that  feels  all  over  cold,  or  cool,  a 
not  above  its  natural  temperature,  is  not  an  inilamei 
joint :  whatever  ^lay  be  the  other  signs  of  inflammatioi] 
in  it,  it  is  not  inflamed ;  you  may  rely  on  this.  In  the 
hip  and  shoulder,  however,  this  test  of  temperature  is  no' 
easily  applicable.  The  thickness  of  various  texture 
covering  those  joints  is  too  great  for  additional  tempers 
tiu-e  to  be  transmitted  through  them.  But  in  the  kno 
and  elbow,  and  other  smaller  joints,  even  those  of  th 
fingers  and  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus,  the  test  is  easil 
applied  and  siu:e  ;  and  remember  always,  in  using  it,  thii 
in  most  persons  the  front  of  the  knee-joint,  and,  in  a  le£ 
degree,  the  back  of  the  elbow,  are  habitually  cool  to  tb 
touch — cooler  than  the  arm  and  leg ;  and  that  in  ma» 
tlie  feet  are  rarely  warm  in  health.  These  local  varU 
tions,  however,  can  lead  to  no  confusion  if  you  follow  ti 
nJe — wliich,  for  other  reasons  as  well  as  this,  ought 

'  Mr.  Hilton  strongly  insists  on  the  value  of  heat  as  a  rign  of  local 
flamniation. — Lectures  on  Pain  and  Rest,  2nd  od.  1877,  p.  61.  [£l^] 
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bo  never  n^lected— of  comparing  every  suspected  joint 
with  its  fellow.  Besides,  always  compare  the  tempera- 
tixre  of  the  joint  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  limb,  for  the 
rest  of  a  limb  may  be,  through  disease  or  long  defective 
nxitrition,  cold ;  and  if  one  joint  in  it  be  always  not  cold, 
though  it  may  not  be  fairly  called  hot,  tliis  may  be 
through  its  being  inflamed.  I  repeat,  then,  a  joint  which 
is  not  above  its  natural  temperature  is  not  an  inflamed 
joint.    But  observe,  besides,  some  rules  within  this  rule. 

A  joint  when  first  exposed  for  examination  may  feel 
over-warm.      This    may  be    due   to   its    having   been 
very  warmly  wrapped,  or  thickly  covered  with  water- 
dressing,  or  in  some  other  way  hindered  from  cooUiig  to 
its  natural  temperature.     Wait,  therefore,  and  observe 
whether,  after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  cool  air,  the 
joint  has  become  of  the  same  temperature  as  its  fellow  or 
w  the  rest  of  the  limb.     If  it  have,  you  may  be  very 
nearly  sure  it  is  not  inflamed ;  or  your  suspicions  that  it 
.  18  inflamed  may  increase  with  the  time  during  which  its 
cooling  is  delayed.     Frequently  only  a  part  of  a  joint  is 
Earned,  and  in  this  case  the  morbidly  high  temperature 
^  be  felt  only  over  the  inflamed  part.     This  limitation 
rf  a  sign  of  inflammation  which  one  might  suppose  easily 
^ifiusible   is   a  striking  fact.     It  is  the  same  with  the 
Celling,  which,  especially  in  scrofidous  inflammations  of 
J^Uits,  is  often  limited  to  a  single  portion. 

Not  rarely  when  you  feel  a  joint  quite  cool,  the 

^tient  will  teU  you  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  at  times  very 

^t  or  burning  hot,  and  that  with  this  heat  it  swells  and 

^mes  red.     Such  cases  may  be  gouty  ;  but  they  are 

^re  common  among  those  in  which  the  consequences  of 
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sprains  and  other  injuries  are  very  prolonged  in  nervoi 
persons,  or  even  in  healthy  persons  whose  joints  ha^ 
been  too  long  treated  with  cold  douches  or  too  long  kej 
at  rest.  These  joints  are  commonly  reported  as  gettin 
very  hot  every  evening,  and  as  being  subject  to  painfi 
heats,  tingling,  and  burning.  In  any  such  case  you  ma; 
decide  that  the  joint  is  not  inflamed.  K  it  were,  it  shoul< 
be  over- warm  all  day  and  all  night.  The  occasional  hea 
is  only  due  to  flushing,  such  as  some  nervous  people  hav 
in  their  faces  after  their  meals,  or  such  as  women  com 
monly  have  at  the  time  of  ceasing  to  menstruate.  I  cal 
it  flushing,  not  blushing,  for  it  is  not  associated  with  an] 
mental  state ;  indeed,  it  may  seem  strange  that,  amonj 
all  the  nervous  people  wdth  joints  that  are  the  constan 
objects  of  their  attention,  one  never  sees  blushing  of  thi 
skin  over  them  when  they  are  being  looked  at.  All  sud 
turgescence  and  transient  heat  are  consistent  with  complet( 
absence  of  organic  disease.  Doubtless  the  same  thing 
may  happen  in  inflamed  parts ;  they  are  sometimes  hottei 
than  at  other  times,  more  swollen  and  more  painful 
having  periods  of  exacerbation ;  but  then  they  are  neve 
of  natural  temperature — they  are  always  more  or  les 
too  hot.  It  is  very  different  with  the  mimicries  of  in 
flammation  in  joints  ;  here  the  over-heat  is  only  at  times 
at  night  or  at  some  nearly  regular  hour,  or  after  exerdflN 
or  fatigue.  A  joint  which  is  cold  by  day  and  hot  bj 
night  is  not  an  inflamed  joint — that  is  certain. 

The  certainty  of  the  diagnosis  based  on  coldness  is,  if 
possible,  increased  by  coincident  duskiness  of  the  skin— 
by  its  having  the  dull  purplish  tint  which  is  commonly 
called  blue  or  a  dull  pink.     Such  colours  may  be  seen  at 
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oints  long  inflamed,  but  in  these  cases  they  are  associated 
vdtli  over-heat ;  when  they  are  associated  with  coldness, 
they  are  characteristic  of  anything  rather  than  inflam- 
mation. Besides,  with  inflammation  the  colours  of  over- 
fiilness  of  bloodvessels  are  only  at  the  inflamed  parts ; 
with  congestion  in  cold  nervous  joints  they  are  commonly 
much  more  widely  difiused. 

Lastly,  as  to  fever  associated  with  a  supposed  inflam- 
mation of  a  joint.  It  may  help  you  to  diagnosis  in  some 
few  cases,  chiefly  in  those  in  which  the  pain  is  very 
severe,  or  in  which  there  are  other  signs  like  any  of  those 
of  acute  inflammation.  For  no  very  acute  inflammation 
of  a  considerable  joint  can  exist  without  fever;  and 
therefore,  when  a  patient's  general  temperature  is  normal, 
you  may  be  very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  an 
intensely  painful  joint  is  inflamed.  But  the  reverse  is 
Dot  true  ;  the  temperature  may  be  frequently  or  habitu- 
%  high,  though  a  suspected  joint  be  only  neuralgic  or 
^  some  other  mimicry  of  acute  disease.  For  the  patient 
^y  be  tuberculous  or,  with  some  casual  illness,  may 
have  a  high  teAiperature,  or  he  may  be  recently  con- 
descent  from  acute  fever.  Moreover,  a  very  slight 
d^ree  of  inflammation  in  a  joint  in  a  very  nervous 
person  may  be  associated  with  a  disproportionately 
high  general  temperature.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a 
general  rule  already  mentioned — that  in  those  with  alert 
^^d  mobile  nervous  systems  a  slight  local  inflammation 
^y  produce  or  be  associated  with  a  great  increase  of 
general  temperature.  In  similar  persons,  fatigue  or 
passing  excitement  will  raise  the  temperature  to  100°  or, 
I  think,  to  101*^ ;  and  in  their  convalescence  from  acute 
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illness — a  condition  in  which  nervous  mimicry,  as  well  as 
real  joint-disease,   is  apt  to  appear — they  have  widely 
variable  temperatures.     You  must  therefore  hold,  as  a 
general  rule,  that,  in  very  nervous  persons,  the  tempera- 
ture must  be  studied  many  times,   and   with  circum- 
spection, before   it  is  counted  as  an  addition  to  the 
evidences  of  their  having  real  joint-disease.     Within  the 
last  few  days  I  have  been  very  nearly  deceived  in  such  a 
case.    A  gentleman,  about  thirty,  had  what  he  described 
as  frightful  paroxysmal  pain  in  one  knee — pain  such  as 
might  have  been  in  the  most  acute  inflammation  of  th& 
joint ;  and  there  were  some  heat,  some  swelling,  and  li^ 
general  temperature  of  101*^.    These  things  had  *  com^ 
of  themselves '  within  three  or  four  days,  and  the  patieo.^ 
looked  very  ill.     Of  course  he  was  treated  cautiously  ; 
and  all  subsided  so  quickly  as  to  make  it  sure  that  no 
serious,  if  indeed  any,  organic  disease  had  existed.    It 
was  a  nervous  mimicry  ensuing  upon  excessive  and  un- 
successful work. 


Ts 
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LECTURE   V. 

ON  NERVOUS  MIMICBT  (NEUBOMIMESIS)  OF   DISEASES    OF 

THE  SPINE. 

Foe  the  next  group  of  cases  of  neuromimesis  or  nervous 
niimicry  I  will  take  those  of  Diseases  of  the  Spine.  They 
^  nearly  as  frequent  as  the  imitations  of  diseases  of  the 
joints ;  and  their  diagnosis,  of  which  alone  I  shall  speak, 
^y  be  studied  in  the  same  way ;  weighing  the  evidence 
of  each  of  the  chief  local  symptoms,  and  then  adding  or 
^btracting  whatever  may  be  gathered  from  the  patient's 
institution  and  the  history  of  the  case. 

The  chief  things  to  study  in  the  spine  are  pain,  stiff- 
^ess,  weakness,  and  deformity. 

As  to  pain — spineache  and  backache,  often  not  dis- 

^^'iguishable,  are  perhaps  the  most  common  sufierings  of 

^*^e  whole   class  of  hysterical  and   other  such  nervous 

Patients.     Few  escape  them.     But,  then,  similar  pain  is 

^  common  in  other  patients  besides  the  nervous,  and  is 

*o\iiid  in  so  many  and  so  various  diseases,  that  pain  alone 

^^^U  rarely  decide  a  diagnosis.     I  must  leave  out  of  the 

^^estion  all   the  *  backaches'  that  belong  to  lumbago, 

^^^umatic  gout,  uterine,  ovarian,  renal,  and  other  mala- 

^^  and  try  to  answer  for  you  only  this :  Are  there  any 

^^stracters  by  which  we  may  distiuguish  between  pain 

^^t  signifies  real   disease  of  the  spine   and  pain   that 

'^mics  such  disease  ? 

Q  2 
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Well,  we  cannot  always  do  so.  There  is  no  pain 
w^hich  is  characteristic  of  real  spinal  disease — no  manner 
of  pain  which  may  not  be  closely  mimicked;  but,  in 
many  cases,  the  nen^ous  mimic-pain  has  characters  which 
are  not  all  found  together  in  real  disease  of  the  spine. 

Nervous  spineache  is  often  described  as  very  severe — 
raging,  racking,  as  if  the  back  were  breaking,  and  so  on. 
Now,  such  pain  as  this  does  not  occur  in  real  spinal  dis- 
ease, imless  when  the  pain  of  some  slight  disease  is  im- 
mensely exaggerated  in  a  nervous  constitution,  or  in  the 
acutest  form  of  inflammation  of  the  vertebrsB — a  very 
rare  disease,  always  associated  with  serious  general  illness 
and  impaired  mobility  of  the  spine.     If  there  be  no  con- 
siderable attendant  illness,  an  intense  and  horrible  pain, 
in  or  at  the  spine  does  not  mean  serious  disease  of  the 
spine.     I  do  not  say  that  such  pain  is  always  merel]^ 
*  nervous '  when  it  is  the  only  wrong  complained  of.    \\ 
may  be  due  to  gout,  or  to  aneurism,  or  cancer,  or  to  some 
distant  malady  in  a  nervous  constitution ;  but,  imless  ix: 
the  cases  of  aneurism  or  cancer,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  serioiu 
disease  involving  the  spine. 

And  this  negative  becomes  the  stronger  when  witl 
such  a  pain  there  is  excessive  tenderness  of  one  or  mor* 
parts  of  the  spine.  Some  tenderness  on  pressure  o^ 
spinous  processes  may  be  found  with  real  disease  of  tb^ 
spine  or  cerebro-spinal  membranes  ;  but  excessive  tender- 
ness is  not,  unless  in  the  rare  instances  of  periostitis  oi 
one  or  more  spinous  processes,  which  are  usually  asso- 
ciated, I  think,  with  syphilis.  It  is  rather  characteristic 
of  merely  nervous  disorder,  of  the  so-called  spinal  iiiiW' 
tion,  and  usually  you  find  it,  not  at  one,  but  at  two  <X 
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more  parts  of  the  spine,  most  frequently  between  the 
scapulas  and  at  the  lorn.  At  these  tender  spots  the 
nervous  patients  cannot  bear  to  be  touched  ;  they  flinch 
and  writhe  when  the  finger  taps  or  presses  them  very 
gently.  You  may  be  nearly  sure  that  there  is  no  disease 
of  the  spine  when  you  see  this,  or  when  the  tender  parts 
of  the  spine  are  not  painful  in  moving  or  in  coughing  or 
sneezing.  And  you  may  be  quite  sure,  I  beheve,  when  a 
gentle  blow  or  pressure  produces  more  pain  than  a  hard 
one,  or  when  you  find  the  same  pain  or  flinching  if  the 
skin  over  or  near  the  spine  is  pinched  without  pressing  on 
the  spine  itself. 

Again,  the  merely  nervous  pain  is  usually  variable, 
though  it  may  never  be  wholly  absent ;  and  its  variations 
8^m  to  be  more  dependent  than  those  of  real  diseases 
are  on  disorders  of  distant  organs,  as  the  ovaries  or 
uterus,  the  colon  or  rectum.  In  these  variations  the 
P^  may  seem  paroxysmal,  but  I  think  it  is  not  often  so 
of  itself. 

Another  usual  character  of  this  pain  is  its  fii-equently 
extreme  increase  in  fatigue,  not  only  in  bodily  fatigue,  as 
^  long  sitting  upright  or  standing,  but  in  long  occupa- 
^on  of  any  kind,  even  in  mental  occupation  if  it  is  not 
Very  agreeable.  With  this  character,  also,  it  is  common 
for  the  pain  to  be  accompanied  by  nausea  or  even  vomit- 
^,  and  it  is  a  nearly  sure  sign  of  merely  nervous  disorder 
^  pressing  on  the  spine  produces  shivering  or  nausea  or 
*  feeling  of  going  to  be  sick. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  a  sign  of  nervous  pain  alone  if  the 
P^  has  lasted  many  weeks  or  months,  and  nothing 
^  come  of  it ;  no  immobility  of  the  spine  or  ribs,  no 
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paralysis,  no  fever  or  wasting  or  great  disturbance  of  th 
general  health. 

I  think  you  may  be  sure  that  a  patient  in  whom  yo 
find  all  or  most  of  these  characters  of  pain  in  the  spm 
has  not  spinal  disease.  But  you  will  find  many  with  pal 
like  enough  to  this  to  excite  suspicion,  though  not  neail 
like  enough  for  conviction;  many  in  whose  cases  th 
diagnosis  must  rest  much  more  on  other  signs  than  o] 
that  of  pain.  Among  these,  let  me  warn  you  that  th 
greater  danger  is  that  of  thinking  cases  to  be  mimicrie 
of  disease,  or  *  muscular '  or  *  only  rhemnatic,'  when  thq 
are  really  serious  organic  diseases  of  the  spine  or  of  part 
within  it.  I  will  try  to  diminish  the  danger  of  bein§ 
wrong  in  either  direction  by  mentioning  some  of  the  mon 
frequent  groups  of  cases  difficidt  of  diagnosis. 

The  curvatures  of  the  spine  that  occur  fi:Tequently  L 
young  persons  are  often  painless,  are  seldom  very  painfoL 
and  have  no  characteristic  pain :  yet  pain  of  any  kia< 
should  always  lead  you  to  examine  for  curvature,  and  t 
suspect,  if  there  be  curvature  already,  that  it  is  increasing 
And  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  with  older  patient£ 
for  it  is  not  extremely  rare  for  lateral  curvature  to  begi 
after  middle  age,  nor  at  all  rare  for  it  to  increase  at  an; 
period  of  life.  In  either  case  there  may  be  pain,  io 
which  the  spine  should  be  often  looked  at  for  signs  o 
disease  more  characteristic  than  the  pain  alone  can  be. 

Aching  spines  are  common  in  men  with  very  nervous 
constitutions — ^in  such  as  might  be  called  hysterical  with 
as  much  justice  as  many  women  are.    Especially  they  arc 
common  in  such  men  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  more,  and  in 
women  who  retain  their  nervous  or  completely  hysterical 
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constitution  to  the  middle  or  later  times  of  life,  and  in 
whom,  very  probably,  it  is  mingled  with  gout.  There 
are  far  more  cases  of  this  sort  in  the  cultivated  classes  of 
society  than  you  are  likely  to  suppose :  men  and  women 
of  mature  or  post-mature  age,  with  spines  whose  nervous 
achings  disable  them  from  active  life — at  least  from  active 
bodily  life ;  for  in  some  of  them  the  mental  hfe  is  as  active 
as  if  it  reaUy  took  their  whole  nervous  force  for  its  own 
use.  They  suffer  severely,  are  painfully  fatigued  with 
exercise,  have  no  comfort  imless  when  they  are  lying 
down  or  reclining  with  their  backs  firmly  supported ;  even 
slight  manual  work  tires  them :  and  yet  in  some  of  them 
.  the  mind  seems  incapable  of  fatigue,  or  it  only  tells  its 
fatigue  in  some  increase  of  their  spineache,  or  in  feelings 
of  nausea  or  vomiting.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  diag- 
nosis is  not  difficult :  the  nervous  constitution  is  very 
^ngly  marked  and,  after  months  or  years  of  weariness 
and  ache,  you  find  the  spine  as  straight,  strong,  and  pliant 
as  ever. 

And  yet  among  these  are  the  chief  cases  in  which  you 
n^ust  be  on  the  watch,  lest  you  overlook  a  really  diseased 
^ine ;  for,  among  elderly  persons,  you  may  not  only,  as 
I  have  said  just  now,  find  cases  of  beginning  or  increasing 
^teral  curvature,  but,  occasionally,  one  of  disease  leading 
^  angular  curvature,  setting  in  very  insidiously  like  a 
^^  of  nervous  pain  or  chronic  rheiunatism.  The  first 
^  of  this  is,  usually,  a  constant  aching,  which  is  some- 
times even  severe,  fixed  at  one  part  of  the  spine,  or 
bating  from  it,  or  extending  round  the  sides;  and 
fliere  may  be  some  tenderness.  But,  chiefly,  you  may 
blow  them  by  the  diminished  mobihty  of  the  affected 
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part  of  the  spine  and  of  the  adjacent  ribs.  The  patient 
holds  the  affected  part  of  the  spine  as  still  as  he  can^ 
when  he  turns  or  bends.  If  he  coughs  he  does  it  care- 
fully, and  sneezing  is  very  painful.  If  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  spine  be  affected,  the  corresponding  ribs  scarcely 
move  ;  if  the  cervical,  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  head  is 
often  painful.  After  some  few  weeks  of  such  pain, 
yielding  of  the  spine  may  become  evident.  If  the  patient 
is  the  first  to  notice  it,  he  feels  himself  stooping,  or 
obUged  to  support  himself  with  his  hands,  or  not  so  tall 
as  he  was ;  and,  when  you  strip  him,  you  may  find  two  or 
three  vertebral  spines  projecting  in  an  incurable  angular 
curve. 

These  things,  you  see,  are  much  the  same  as  those  by 
which  you  recognise  the  progress  of  many  cases  of  caries 
of  the  spine  in  children  and  young  persons,  and  I  suppose 
that  this  disease  in  elder  persons  is  of  the  same  kind.^ 
But  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  fatal  case,  or  one  examined 
after  death ;  and  I  have  seen  only  one  in  which  a 
was  associated  with  the  angular  curvature. 

You  may  make  another  group  of  cases  from  othe 
patients,  in  whom  a  strain  of  any  part  of  the  spine  i 
followed  by  a  very  long-abiding  pain.     Some  of  th 
will  tell  you  that  at  the  strain  they  felt,  or  even  h 
something  crack,   and   that  they  have  had  pain    an 
weakness  ever  since — aching,  wearing  pain,  increased 
exercise,  or  in  certain  postures.    Here  again  I  must 
caution,  especially  when  the  injury  is  recent.     In  a 
majority  of  these  cases,  the  long-abiding  pain  and  oth 
signs  of  spinal  disease  may  be  referred  to  the  same  n 

^  See  Ena^  tm  8emh  Scrofula. 
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vous  mimicry  as  we  see  in  those  whose  sprmned  knees  or 

ancles  remain  for  weeks  or  months  painful  and  weak,  yet 

without  disease.    But  in  some  the  pain  continues  because, 

as  may  happen  in  an  injured  joint,  the  injury  has  been 

followed  by  inflammation;  and  this  may  be  of  serious 

fonn.    The  pain  alone  will  not  prove  it ;  but  you  may 

be  afraid  of  it  if  the  pain  be  felt  not  only  in  the  spine  but 

in  the  sides  and  abdomen,  as  if  in  a  zone  extending  round 

from  the  painful  part  of  the  spine  ;  or  if  with  pain  you 

find  diminished  mobility  of  the  spine  or  ribs,  great  pain 

^  coughing,  greater  in  sneezing ;  and  much  more  afraid 

when  you  find  occasional  or  constant  fever,  and  loss  of 

Weight  and  general  strength.     In  short,  for  the  diagnosis 

^tween  the  real  and  the  mimic  diseases  following  injuries 

^f  the  spine,  you  may  study  by  the  rules  which  are  more 

^^sily  learnt  in  the  similar  affections  after  injuries  of  the 

Joints. 

It  is  happy  for  our  need  of  diagnosis  that  the  impair- 
ments of  the  mobility  and  strength  of  the  spine  are  more 
^gnificant  than  its  pains.  The  spine  or  any  part  of  it, 
^lien  really  diseased,  is  often  stiff  and  weak,  though 
^*iier  signs  of  disease  are  absent  or  ill-marked ;  in  the 
bindery  the  mobility  is  often  perfect,  though  other  signs 
^^^  vehement. 

Kxity  of  the  spine  or  of  any  part  of  it  is  extremely 
^^^^^re  in  any  nervous  mimicry.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is 
^^ver  seen,  but  it  is  so  rare  that  when  you  find  a  patient 
^^ai^fiilly — ^not  with  muscular  spasm,  but  with  care — 
*^ol(iiiig  his  head  and  neck  or  any  part  of  his  back  very 
®*ill,  turning  himself  or  bending  cautiously,  anxious  not 
^  cough  or  sneeze,  and  very  careful  when  he  must,  then 
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you  must  look  for  disease  of  the  spine.  There  may  be 
muscular  rheumatism,  lumbago,  or  inflamed  cellular  tissue 
or  abscess,  or  whatever  else  may  give  pain  in  moving 
but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  only  a  nervous  mimicry  ol 
spinal  disease,  and  there  may  be  the  reaUty. 

This  fixity  of  spine  is  the  more  significant  of  rea 
disease  the  less  the  attendant  pain.  Still  more  so  is  it 
when  the  ribs  connected  with  the  suspected  and  stiff  pari 
of  the  spine  are  also  motionless  or  too  little  moved  ii 
breathing,  and  when  the  breathing  is  chiefly  diaphrag- 
matic. There  may  in  this  case  be  disease  within  the  chesl 
— perhaps  the  pleurisy  that  is  often  associated  with  acuU 
inflammation  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  spine ;  or  it  maj 
be  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  spine,  or  a  condition 
associated  with  osteitis  deformans ;  but  it  is  very  nearl} 
certain — as  certain,  I  think,  as  any  diagnosis  of  imsees 
disease — that  there  is  not  a  mere  mimicry.  Whenevei 
you  are  told  of  *s])inal  irritation,'  *  hysteric  spine,'  oi 
whatever  else  an  unreal  disorder  at  the  spine  may  b« 
named,  look  carefully  to  the  mobility  of  the  spine  an^ 
ribs ;  if  it  18  impaired,  look  much  further  before  yo" 
venture  to  conclude  that  the  malady  is  only  nervous. 

The  very  opposite  state  of  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  &! 
limp,  so  that  when  the  patient  tries  to  sit  up,  he,  or  mocr 
often  she,  bends  or  tmnbles  this  way  or  that,  like  a  babj 
is  nearly  certain  to  be  without  organic  disease.  Thei 
may  be  real  paraplegia ;  if  there  be  not,  you  may  belief 
the  weak  tumbling  spine  is  in  itself  healthy,  though 
may  contain  an  idiotic  spinal  marrow ;  as  a  good  skti 
may  hold  very  foolish  brains. 

A  feeling  of  weakness  or  giving-way  at  one  part    ^ 
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the  spine  is  ambiguous.     It  is  often  complained  of  in 

neuromimesis ;  but  it  is  also  often  present  in  carious  or 

otler  real  disease  of  the  spine.     It  must  always  be  con- 

sic3ered  likely  to  be  a  grave  symptom  if  the  patient 

Ii^i.bitually,  and   almost  unconsciously,  helps  to  support 

tti  c  spine  with  the  hands  or  elbows  as  he  sits.     Of  course 

ttfcis  self-supporting  posture  may  be  either  unintentionally 

on  purpose  imitated  in  a  nervous  mimicry  ;  but  it  so 

Len  has  a  real  meaning  that  it  must  not  be  made  light 

unless  all  other  evidences  of  mimicry  are  clear. 

You  will  often  find  that  with  this  weakness  of  one 

pajt  of  the  spine  there  is  some  distress  in  moving  it.   The 

I>a-tient  does  not  willingly  rise  or  turn  in  bed,  and  if  he 

^v^alks  he  does  it  slowly,  often  stooping  or  leaning  forward, 

going  stiffly  or  shuffling,   not  staggering   or  unsteady 

^Tiless  the  spinal  marrow  be  involved  in   the   disease. 

Tliis  sign  is,  I  think,  less  rarely  mimicked  than  the  last ; 

^^€  two  together  are  weighty  evidence  for  real  spinal 

disease,  and  if  defective  movement  of  the  ribs  be  added 

yoii  had  better  believe  that  the  spine  is  certainly  diseased ; 

whether  with  stnuna  or  rheumatism,  or  whatever  else. 

The  other  leading  sign  for  the  diagnosis  between  real 
^^d  mimic  diseases  of  the  spine  is  in  its  shape.  Is  it 
^sshapen,  wrongly  curved,  or  in  any  way  deformed? 
^^  so,  it  probably  is  or  was  really  diseased  ;  and  yet  even 
^^  is  room  for  error. 

An  angular  curvature  of  the  spine — ^I  mean  such 
^^kward  outstanding  of  one  or  more  vertebrae  as  is  due 
^  thinning  or  loss  of  substance  of  their  bodies  or  inter- 
^^itebral  discs — is,  I  believe,  quite  inimitable  by  any 
^^ous  or  muscidar  condition.     But  in  not  a  few  persons 
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you  will  find  that  one  or  two  vertebral  spines  naturally 
project  a  little,  or  are  placed  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
exact  line  or  curve  in  which  they  should  be.  This  is 
most  often  seen  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  part  of 
the  spine ;  but  it  is  so  little  like  disease  that  it  would  be 
unnoticed  if  spineache  or  some  fright  about  curved  spine 
did  not  call  attention  to  it.  I  think  you  will  seldom 
have  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  natiu^  error 
from  any  effect  of  disease. 

A  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  may  be  imitated  by 
disorderly  muscular  action ;  not,  indeed,  perfectly,  yet 
near  enough  to  be  often  deceptive.     Spasmodic  vsrry-ne(i 
is  well  enough  known,  and  may  imitate  the  distcHtion  oT 
considerable   disease  of  the  cervical  part   of  the  spine. 
Lateral  curvature  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  parts  fronted 
similar   muscular   distiu-bance  or  from    twitching,   lik< 
chorea,   is  much  rarer,   but  you  may  expect  to  mee 
with  it ;  and  you   may   often   detect   the  mimicry  b; 
noticing  that  the  curvature  has  formed  very  quickly  o: 
even  suddenly,  and  has  become  marked  or  extreme 
so  short  a  time   as  could  not  have  sufficed  for  a 
lateral  curvature.     A  few  days  will  make  an  imitatio: 
curvature  stronger  than  as  many  months  will  make      * 
real  one.     Besides,  the  mimic  curvature  is  not  a  perfe-^=^ 
likeness.     It  is  sometimes  single,  though  very  mar! 
real  lateral  ciuratures,  if  very  marked,  are  at  least  doubL 
and  the  vertebrae  are  little  or  not  at  all  rotated,  as  th^^y 
are  in  well-marked  real   lateral  ciuratiu'es.     If  th^s^ 
signs   of  distinction   are  not   enough,   you    may   oft^3^ 
find  that  the  spine  will  become  straight  and  the  ba^ 
symmetrical  if  you  make  the  patient  stoop  so  as  to  touci 
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the  feet  with  the  hands.  In  more  diflScult  cases  ether 
or  chloroform  will  help.  You  can  straighten  the  mimic 
curvature  when  the  muscles  cannot  act ;  you  cannot  so 
straighten  a  real  curvature. 

Other  deformities  of  the  spine  may  be  imitated  by 

hysterical  and  other  such  persons.     The  spine  may  be 

rotated  without  curvature,  or  drawn  to  one  side,  so  as  to 

go-up  obliquely  from  the  pelvis ;  or  in  those  with  very 

^eak  limp  spines  there  may  be,  when  their  trunks  should 

^  erect,  an  appearance  of  an  uniform  posterior  curvature. 

But  I  believe  you  may  easily  detect  the  mimicry  in  all 

these.     Most  of  them  are   extravagant,   going  beyond 

^liiiost  any  real  deformity  of  the  kind  that  such  a  patient 

^toxoid  have;   and,   almost  always  the    wrong  may  be 

^ghted  by  putting  the  patient  in  some  unusual  position, 

to  lying  very  flat  on  the  back  or  front,  or  with  the  hands 

inching  the  feet,  or  hanging  on  a  swing.     By  these,  or 

the  like  means,  you  may  out-trick  the  trickery  of  the 

^vificles. 

One  thing  more :  you  will  often  be  consulted  about 
^Regularities  of  the  scapulae.  Lady-mothers  are  always 
hatching  their  daughters'  shoulders  (happily  for  sons, 
'^heir  shoulders  are  neglected),  and  any  imlikeness  of  the 
scapulae,  such  as  one  being  higher,  or  ftu-ther  back,  or 
^^iialler,  than  the  other,  is  an  alarm  of  curvature  of  the 
^ine.  The  alarm  is  usually  premature  or  false.  A 
difference  between  the  scapulae  may  be  due  to  muscular 
*^ck  or  awkwardness,  or  overwriting  with  the  shoulder 
Pudied  up,  or  any  of  several  other  things ;  but  if  you 
^nnot  see  in  the  spine  or  ribs  some  wrong  curvature, 
dotation,  or  other  mis-shape,  the  position  of  a  scapula  does 
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not  prove  it.     Still,  these  and  the  like  cases  are  often 
hard  to  advise  in,  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  is  apt 
to  promote  all  those  things  which  are  favourable  to  the 
production  of  both  real  and  mimic  diseases  of  the  spine. 
Wearisome  mental   occupation ;  long  writing,  with  the 
spine  twisted  and  the  shoidder  thrust  up  ;  long  upright 
sitting,  fatiguing  drill  and  calisthenics ;  denial  of  most 
natural  exercises,  and  of  rests  at  will,  or  in  any  easy 
posture  which  is  thought  ungraceful — these  and  the  like 
things  in  the  education  of  girls  are  equally  favourable  to 
the  development  of  the  nervous  constitution,  and  to  the 
production  of  various  backaches,  and  to  the  deforming  o: 
the  spine.     You  must  do  your  best  in  all  such  cases 
discern  what  is  real,  and  what  is  mimic.     I  can  give  yo 
no  general  rules  about  them. 

In  trying  to  teach  the  diagnosis  between  the  mimi 
and  the  real   diseases   of  the   spine,  I  have   purposel 
spoken  of  only  those  signs  which  are  usual  in  the  ear] 
stages  of  the  real  diseases,  for  it  is  only  in  these  earl 
stages  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  difficult.     A  well-mark^<i 
unalterable   deformity   of  the  spine  leaves  no  question 
about  mimicry,  imless  it  be  about  the  nature  of  some  a-/^^- 
companying  pain.     The  appearance  of  swelling,  like      ^ 
chronic  abscess,  by  the  side  of  the  spine  or  in  the  groi^ 
may  not  make  you  sure  that  the  spine  is  diseased,  l>^^ 
at  least  it  answers  any  questions  about  mimicry ;  and  s^ 
do  hectic  fever,  and  habitually   high  temperature,  aa^^ 
constant  wasting.     These  things  need  no  teaching :  but  I 
must  speak  of  one  more  set  of  symptoms — the  paralytic 
the  losses  of  sensation,  or  more  frequently  of  muscul*^ 
power   in   the    limbs, — which   may  be    associated  witi 
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diseases  of  the  spine.  I  must  refer  to  them,  though  I 
beUeve  they  very  rarely  give  help  in  diagnosis.  For 
paralysis  due  to  disease  extending  from  the  spine  to  the 
spinal  cord  is  rare,  except  in  the  later  stages  of  disease, 
and  of  these  the  evidence  is  clear  enough  without  the 
paralysis.  And  when  paralysis  happens  in  what  you 
may  suspect  to  be  the  beginning  of  disease  of  the  spine, 
it  will  very  seldom  help  you,  for  you  cannot  tell  that 
which  is  due  to  disease  commencing  in  the  spine  from 
that  which  is  due  to  disease  commencing  in  the  cord. 
And,  lastly,  if  you  are  suspecting  a  mimicry  of  disease  of 
the  spine,  here,  again,  paralysis  may  not  help  the  diag- 
nosis, for  itself  also  may  be  mimicry. 

Thus  your  only  surety  for  right  diagnosis  between 
real  and  mimic  affections  of  the  spine  is  in  the  examina- 
tion, first,  of  the  spine  itself,  and  then  of  the  patient's 
constitution,  and  in  a  constant  behef  that  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult. 
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LECTURE  Yl. 

NERVOUS  MIMICRY   (nEUROMIMESIS)   OF  TUMOURS. 

I   SAID    in    my   first    lecture    that   I   should   treat  ol 
nervous  mimicry  from  only  the  surgical  point  of  view. 
From  even  this  limited  view  many  things  may  be  seoi    — 
which  I  must  omit,  as  mimic  paraplegia,  mimic  tetaniw^  ■■» 
mimic  aphonia,  and  others.     Concerning  these  you  may     ' 

find  guidance  to  diagnosis  in  the  best  works  on  Hys 

teria.  I  will  take  now  a  set  of  cases  that  have  beei  i 
much  less  written  of — the  nervous  mimicries  of  tumours  - 
Of  these  there  are  three  principal  forms :  the  muscula-^izs* 
or  phantom  tumours,  the  imitations  of  aneurisms,  an- 
those  of  cancers. 

In  what  are  called  phantom  tumours  the  imitation 
due  to  the  swelling  of  part  of  a  muscle  during  contracep- 
tion. This  part,  swelling  and  becoming  harder  than  tb^ 
rest,  feels  something  like  a  smooth  round  or  oval  tumo^«jr 
or  cyst  placed  in  or  between  the  muscles.  The  rest  <jf 
the  muscle  feels  natiu-al,  whether  relaxed  or  contract^5-d- 
In  the  contracted  state  the  apparent  tumour  is  most  ^JSr 
tinctly  felt ;  in  the  relaxed  it  may  be  nearly  concealed^  ^ 
if  sinking  in  the  muscle. 

This    condition    is    altogether   a   strange    one— «i^ 
imitated,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  state  of  musofc 
unless   it   be   in    crimping,   or   in    the    flickering    Bod 
passing  contractions  of  dying  muscles,  or .  in  the  luinp' 
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iiich,  it  is  said,  may  form  in  those  that  are  struck 
x>n  after  apparent  death  in  any  acute  fever.  If  it  may 
e  compared  with  anything  in  living  muscles,  it  may  be 
nth  cramp  which  draws  them  into  knots  or  lumps ;  but 
here  is  no  pain  in  phantom  tumours  as  there  is  in 
a:^mp.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  condition  seems  due  to 
'rroneous  nerve-force  in  the  muscle ;  for  one  form,  the 
phantom  tumoiuTS  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  most 
^quent  in  evidently  hysterical  women,  and  in  other 
^^^^aes  that  I  have  seen  there  was  certainly  an  abnormal  state 
^f  the  nervous  system,  and  in  others  it  was  very  probable. 
Three  cases  which  I  chanced  to  have  seen  lately  may 
Uiistrate  the  disease. 

In  one,  a  gentleman  about  sixty  years  old  came  to 
^^  for  a  tumoiir,  as  he  thought,  in  his  right  calf ;  and  I 
^Und  in  the  mid-substance  of  his  gastrocnemius  what 
^emed  to  be  a  roimdish  smooth  lump,  nearly  two  inches 
^  diameter.     While  examining  it  I  seemed  sometimes  to 
•Be  it  altogether,  as  if  it  sUpped  away  or  receded  into 
e  depths  of  the  calf:  and  then,  after  a  time,  I  con- 
iced  myself  that  it  had  no  real  existence  as  a  tumour  ; 
it  it  could  be  put-out  by  friction,  or  by  complete  re- 
ation  of  the  muscle,  or  in  some  postiu-es  of  the  limb, 
seemed  due  to  defective  or  disorderly  nerve-force  in 
muscle;  for  the  patient  had  been  slowly  becoming 
'  feeble  in  his  lower  limbs,  and  had  the  slow,  short- 
)ing,  shuffling  gait,  and  weak,  monotonous  voice  and 
ar  speech,  which,  I  suppose,  betokened  senile  de- 
acy  of  nervous  centres. 

le  second  case  was  that  of  a  clergyman,  about 
who  came  for  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
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frequent  falling,  which  he  was  disposed  to  ascribe,  in 
some  measure,  to  a  ^  limip '  near  his  left  knee-joint,  and 
another,  less  prominent,  near  the  right.     His  calves  were 
very  large  and  muscular ;  his  thighs  small  and  weak ;  ^ 
and  the  lumps  were  swellings  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  in- 
ternal vasti,  when,  with  the  other  wasted  and  weak  muscles 
of  the  fronts  of  the  thighs,  they  contracted.     They  did, 
indeed,  look  something  Uke  smooth  oval  cysts  by  the 
knees;  but   they  subsided   so  quickly  and   completely 
when  the  action  of  the  muscles  ceased,  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  what  they  were.    And  here,  too,  was 
nervous  defect. 

The  tliird  case  was  that  of  a  lady  about  sixty,  wIh) 
had  had  a  tumour  on  or  over  her  left  parotid.     This  had 
been  removed  about  eight  years  before  I  saw  her,  and  in 
the  operation  the  facial  nerve  was  injured,  so  that  the 
left  facial  muscles  were  partiaUy  paralysed  and  subject  to 
occasional  twitchings  during  emotion.     In  the  last  year 
there  had  been  a  renewed  superficial  growth  over  the 
parotid,  and  with  this  an  increase  in  the  facial  twitches. 
But  what  much  more  alarmed  the  patient  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tiunour,  as  she  thought,  below  the  left 
clavicle.     This  was  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pec- 
toralis  major,  partiaUy  contracted  and  hard,  and  perhn^ 
made  irritable,  or  more  attractive  to  the  alarmed  attai' 
tion,  by  the  frequent  twitchings  of  the  platysma.    AU 
appearance  of  tumour  was  spoiled  by  raising  the  ann 
above    the    head ;   when    the    muscle   was    completely 
relaxed  it  all  felt  as  soft  and  natural  as  its  fellow. 

'In  some  of  its  features  tliis  case  resemblee  the  peeudo-hypertzoiilue 
mnscular  paralyM>»  of  Duchenne. 
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This  last  patient  was  over-sensitive  and  excitable,  and 
>robably  augmented  the  disorderly  action  of  her  muscle 
>y  her  too  careful  attention  to  it.  The  direction  of  the 
nind  alone  may,  indeed,  suffice  to  make,  in  some  persons, 
i  distant  imitation  of  a  tumour  in  a  muscle.  I  once  saw 
I  gentleman  who  was  possessed  with  the  fear  that  he 
xrould  die  of  psoas  abscess  because  his  brother  did  ;  and, 
br  a  day  or  more,  he  was  constantly  pressing  his  abdomen 
X>wards  the  psoas  by  the  spine,  till  a  part  of  his  external 
oblique  abdominal  muscle  had  become  so  irritable  that  it 
liardened  and  swelled  at  every  attempt  at  pressure  and 
felt  something  like  a  tiunour.  All  this  ceased  when  it 
was  completely  relaxed  by  posture.  But  in  ordinary 
cases  the  mind  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
phantom.  The  first  two  cases  were  in  very  ordinary 
gentlemen,  and  mental  influence  could  not  fairly  be 
aasigned  as  any  reason  for  their  mimicry  of  tumours. 

There  should  be  no  great  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  the 

ordinary  cases  of  this  kind.     A  real  tumour  that  lies  deep 

in  or  beneath  thick  muscle  may  be  pressed  down  beyond 

lear  touch  when  the  muscle  contracts  and  hardens ;  and 

t   may  be  difficult  to  feel  the  boundaries  of  a  venous 

Hxnour  or  naevus  in  a  deep  or  thick  muscle.     But  these 

bings  will  not  mislead  you  if  you  will  study  the  case 

Qtig  enough  to  be  dear  as  to  the  inconstancy  of  appear- 

*»ice.    If  in  one  minute  an  apparent  tumour  is  under  the 

(iigerB  and  in  the  next  minute  is  gone ;  if  it  shifts  jfrom 

<*e  part  of  a  muscle  to  another,  as  one  set  of  fibres  after 

^ther  contracts;  if  it  wholly  disappears  when  the 

Qnude  is  long  relaxed,—  this  is  a  phantom,  a  mere  mimi- 

Qy  of  a  timiour. 

R  2 
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There  is  rather  more  diflBculty  in  some  of  the  cases  of 
phantom  tumours  which  occur  in  the  abdominal  muscles 
of  hysterical  women.  These  are  sometimes  large,  hard, 
and  more  nearly  fixed  in  place,  size,  and  form,  than  those 
in  the  limbs,  and  they  may  be  deceptively  complicated 
with  disorderly  states  of  the  intestines,  or  the  aorta,  or 
other  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.  But  in  any  case, 
however  diflScult  of  diagnosis,  ether  or  chloroform  will 
bring  all  the  help  you  need.  With  complete  insensibility 
and  muscular  relaxation  all  signs  of  tumour  disappear — 
the  phantom  vanishes. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  most  striking  case  of  this  kind 
that  I  have  seen.     It  was  in  a  healthy-looking  woman, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  Sitwell  ward.     I  admitted 
her  for  a  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
behind,  as  it  seemed,  the  first  division  of  the  left  rectus 
abdominis  muscle,  but  larger  than  that  seemed.     It  was 
roundish,  firm,  nearly  hard,  constant  in  its  characters 
and  place,  often  painful,  and  distinctly  pulsating,  like 
an  aneurism.     A  light  bruit  was  audible  in  it.     Of  its 
history  I  only  remember  well  that  there  was  nothing  to 
help  in  diagnosis.     In  full  medical  and  surgical  consul- 
tation with  my  colleagues,  the  questions  were  whether 
there  was  a  timiour  with  pulsation  communicated  from 
the  aorta,  or  an  aneurism.     If  a  tumour,  where,  or  in 
what  ?     If  an  aneurism,  of  what  artery  ?     The  opinions 
were  many  and  various,  partly,  perhaps,  because   the 
examination  was  painftd  and,  therefore,  possibly,  incom- 
plete.    So  one  day  I  gave  the  patient  chloroform,  and 
the  tumour,  the  aneurism,  and  the  doubt  dispersed ;  they 
were  all  phantoms. 
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This  case,  in  which  an  abnormal  nervous  condition  of 
a  muscle  and  of  the  abdominal  aorta  appeared  to  be  com- 
bined, may  lead  us  to  the  next  set  of  mimic  tumours — 
the  imitations  of  aneurisms  by  what  I  suppose  to  be 
abnormal  nervous  conditions  of  arteries.  The  evidences 
of  this  condition  are,  indeed,  not  complete ;  but,  at  least, 
the  mimicry  of  aneurism  is  more  frequent  in  persons  of 
nervous  constitutions  than  m  any  other.  It  is  sometimes 
associated  with  well-marked  hysteria,  and  the  likeness  of 
aneurism  often  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
patient's  nervous  system. 

This  mimicry  is  most  frequent  in  the  abdominal  aorta, 
in  which  it  has  often  been  described  as  a  nervous  abdo- 
minal pulsation  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  described 
as  occurring  in  the  subclavian,  innominate,  or  carotid 
arteries,  though  in  these  it  is  not  very  rare,  and  sometimes 
is  not  easy  of  diagnosis.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
mimicry  is  that  the  affected  artery  feels  much  larger  than 
it  should  be,  and  pulsates  largely  at  least  in  one  direction, 
dilating  obtrusively,  and  often  so  much  more  visibly  than 
b  an  ordinary  person  that  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  it 
is  largely  dilated.  And  yet  there  certainly  is  no  con- 
dderable  dilatation ;  it  is  rather  as  if  the  arterial  walls 
irere  thin  and  had  too  little  muscular  resistance,  as  we 
might  suppose  them  to  be  in  a  condition  of  partial 
paralysis  of  their  muscular  tissue.  In  the  most  marked 
case  of  imitation  of  abdominal  aneiu*ism  that  I  have  seen, 
examination  after  death  found  no  disease.  A  lady  of 
very  nervous  constitution  had  suffered  severe  sea-sickness 
in  a  passage  to  Ireland.  The  sickness  scarcely  ceased 
luring  her  stay  there,  and  was  aggravated  on  her  return- 
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voyage,  after  which  she  continued  vomiting  nearly  all 
her  food,  till,  at  the  end  of  some  weeks,  she  died  ex* 
hausted.  During  these  weeks  there  was  so  large  and 
strong  a  pulsation  in  her  abdominal  aorta  that  some  were 
convinced  that  she  had  abdominal  aneurism.  As  she  lay 
on  her  back  one  could  see  the  artery  pulsating  lifttiin<L    ^ 

the  abdominal  waU.     It  raised  the  hand  laid  on  it,  thrust 

ing  up  the  fingers  with  a  firm  throb  and  a  thrill,  and  «m 
low  but  distinct  blowing  was  audible  when  the  stethoscof^^^ 
was  lightly  pressed  on  the  artery.     Yet  there  was  uk^^ 
anem-ism.     After  death  the  artery  was  found  absolute&.^ 
healthy  in  both  size  and  structiu^. 

I  say  again,  I  do  not  know  what  is  exactly  the  sta.te 
of  the  arteries  in  these  cases.  There  are  few  opportunities 
of  examining  them  after  death ;  and  I  have  heard  of  none 
that  told  more  than  the  one  I  just  now  mentioned  to  you- 
But,  clinicaUy,  these  cases  are  well  marked.  The  artery 
feels  large,  wide,  and  full ;  but  soft  and  compressible,  orr" 

even,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  puffy,  without  any  of  the  hard^ 

ness  or  stiffness  felt  in  aneurisms.     The  pulsation  is  fulLs^ 
but  rather  soft,  like  that  of  an  artery  in  the  reactioi 
after  large  loss  of  blood ;  and,  (which  is  chiefly  character- 
istic of  the  absence  of  dilatation  or  aneurism,)  the  extra- 
full   pulsation  is  in   only  one   direction.     There  is 
imusual  lateral  dilatation ;  the  too-much  throb  is  pnl] 
forwards ;  and,  if  the  patient  sits  upright  or  leans  forward  -^ 
the  pulsation  may  seem  to  cease. 

The  likeness  to  aneiuism  in  these  cases  is  sometime^ 
greater  than  could  well  be  expected  ;  for  many  things  be^ 
sides  the  excess  of  pulsation  may  contribute  to  it.     In  the 
abdominal  aorta  an  unusual  appearance  of  prominence 
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7  be  given  by  an  unusual  anterior  ciure  of  the  lumbar 
ehnd ;  and  by  thinness,  with  concavity  of  the  abdo- 
al  walls,  and  emptiness  of  the  stomach.  Hardness  or 
;hness  of  the  pancreas,  or  of  lymph-glands  about  the 
a,  may  yet  further  increase  the  likeness  to  abdominal 
irism. 

In  like  manner,  the  imitation  of  subclavian  aneuiism 
lade  more  marked  when  a  nervously  pulsating  sub- 
ian  artery  has  glands  beneath  or  about  it ;  and  still 
e  when  it  lies  on  a  cervical  rib,  and  is  somewhat 
jd  and,  I  suppose,  widened.  And  the  imitation  of 
BT  carotid  aneurism  is  added-to  by  the  very  bulbous 
I  of  the  first  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  and  its 
ksionally  tortuous  course.  That  of  the  lower  carotid 
uism  may  be  augmented  by  enlargement  of  an  over- 
j  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

With  all  these  helps  to  difficulty  you  may  sometimes 
troubled  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  mere  nervously  pul- 
ig  artery.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  I  have  had  to  see 
irism  was  suspected;  but  a  few  rules  will  ensiu-e 
nst  error.  The  nervous  artery  has  no  lateral  expan- 
;  it  does  not  open  the  finger  and  thumb  when  they 
•ally  compress  it  lightly ;  you  can  trace  the  straight 
of  its  sides  ;  in  the  abdominal  aorta  the  pulsation  is 
or  nearly  lost,  when  the  patient  sits  leaning  forward ; 
16  other  arteries,  by  relaxing  the  parts  over  them, 
ays  the  artery  has  at  least  its  natural  softness  and 
Mressibility ;  commonly  it  has  more.  There  are  no 
xysms  of  pain  ;  and  if  the  case  has  been  watched  for 
ths,  or  even  years,  there  is  little,  or  more  often  no, 
of  size.     On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  artery 
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which  may  feel  dilated  may  much  increase,  so  that  we 
may  see  and  feel,  for  instance,  an  abnormal  throbbing  in 
the  innominate,  carotids,  and  subclavians  of  the  same 
patient — a  state  imheard-of  in  aneurisms. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  just  mention  to  you  the 
cases  in  which  you  will  find,  in  certain  patients,  anffimia, 
enlarged  thyroid  gland,  protruding  eyeballs,  and  pulsating 
carotid  arteries.  The  study  of  these  cases  might  clear  the 
obscure  pathology  of  the  mimic  aneurisms ;  but  with  thifl 
I  am  not  occupied,  so  I  leave  them,  and  go-on  to  the  last 
set  of  tiunoiuTs  that  I  have  to  speak  of. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  say  that  cancerous  tumours 
can  ever  be  imitated  by  any  nervous  disorder;  and, 
indeed,  they  cannot ;  yet  you  will  find  few  causes  requiring 
a  more  positive  diagnosis  than  those  in  which  you  wi3- 
have  to  assert,  as  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  patient  has  no't:^' 
cancer,  but  neuralgia. 

The  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  most  often  neces — 
sary  are  those  of  suspected  cancers  of  the  breast  and  o:^ 
the  tongue.  Of  course  any  part  may  be  similarly  sus- — 
pected ;  but,  taking  all  other  parts  together,  they  woulc^ 
not  supply,  at  least  in  surgical  practice,  so  large  a  numbe:::::^ 
of  cases  of  suspicion  as  these  two. 

For  the  breast,  the  usual  case  is  that  a  patient  com   ^ 
plains  of  all  the  pains  commonly  described  as  character 
istic  of  cancer.     She  has  dull,  aching  pain,  it  may  be,  ci^^ 
the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  breast,  and  often  the  pai^ 
extends  down  the  arm,  more  often  goes  right  through  t^ 
the  scapula ;  and  sometimes  it  is  a  darting,  lancinating' 
pain,  shooting  this  way  or  that,  or  burning.     I  think  that 
you  will  not  find  any  pain  of  cancer  of  the  breast  which 
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11  not  be  described  by  patients  with  this  neuralgic 
micry  of  the  disease. 

But,  however  severe  the  pain,  and  however  hke  what 
supposed  to  be  characteristic,  your  diagnosis  may  be 
jar.  That  is  not  cancer  which  you  cannot  feel.  Cancer 
a  growth,  not  any  kind  of  pain,  and  indeed  in  its  early 
Lges  seldom  attended  with  pain ;  so  that  when  pain  is 
X)ngly  marked,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  or  impossible,  to 
3I  any  tumour  or  *  lump '  in  the  breast,  you  may  be 
rtain  that  there  is  no  cancer. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  pain  has  an  entirely  mental 
^in.  The  patients  have  been  seeing  or  hearing  of 
Qcer,  and  their  minds  have  been  filled  with  thoughts  of 
5  pain  and  misery  of  the  disease,  till  the  idea  has  gene- 
ed  sensations  like  those  from  which  it  was  derived. 

I  have  said  *  the  mind  has  been  filled ; '  but  this  is 

necessary.  I  have  known  these  pains  mimicking  the 
OS  of  cancer  iil  persons  who  had  indeed  often  thought 
iiancers,  but  never  intently,  or  with  any  sustained  fear. 
t  as  one  may,  in  dreaming,  have  vivid  impressions  of 
eels  he  has  rarely,  perhaps  only  once,  seen,  and  scarcely 
r  thought  of,  so  may  these  imitative  pains  be  felt 
:tdy  and  often  in  those  who  have  seldom  considered  or 
r«d  them. 

In  these  wholly  mental  cases  the  confident  assertion 
four  judgment  will  commonly  suffice  for  cure.  Some- 
es,  indeed,  patients  need  repetition  of  the  assertion, 
•eciaUy  those  who  are  hysterical.  Their  trust  seems  to 
--out  after  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  some  of  them 
ther  prefer  the  disease,  or  the  pity  to  which  it  would 
^e  them  a  claim. 
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There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  pain  is  not 
wholly  mental.     Neuralgia  of  the  breast  sometimes  follows 
a  blow.     That  which  in  ordinary  persons  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  aching  for  some  inconsiderable  time  is  apt  to  be 
followed  in  the  nervous  by  long-abiding  pain,  which  the 
mind  will  invest  with  all  the  characters  of  what  it  sup- 
poses to  be  the  pain  of  cancer.     And,  again,  neiutJgia  of 
the  breast  is  not  rare  in  gouty  or  otherwise  *  painful' 
persons,  and  most  of  these  are  ready  to  fear  that  their 
pain  is  due  to  cancer,  and  to  endow  it  with  the  cha- 
racters supposed  to  be  distinctive.     As  fear  can  give  to 
any  harmless  form  the  shape  and  substance  of  that  which 
it  most  dreads,  and  can  see  spectral  terrors  in  a  scare- 
crow, so  can  it  give  to  ordinary  neuralgic  pains  any  of 
the  characters  of  the  pains  of  cancer.     It  is  especially 
prone  to  do  this  when  the  neiu'algia  is  felt    in  a  part 
notoriously  liable    to   cancer.     In  this  part   fear  will- 
make  pain  cancerous,  even  while  neuralgic  pains,  quite  a^ 
severe,  are  common  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  i» 
them  are  regarded  without  dread. 

The  diagnosis  is  more  diflSicult  when,  with  the  pair* 
described  as  like  that  of  cancer,  there  is,  or  appears  to 
be,  some  change  of  structiu^  of  the  breast ;  for  a  very 
nervous  patient  may  endow  any  mammary  disease  with 
any  form  of  pain. 

In  these  cases — ^which,  however,  are  far  more  raw 
than  those  of  neuralgia  without  change  of  structure— yo^ 
must  make  your  diagnosis  on  the  characters  of  the  tumour 
itself,  if  there  be  one.  But  be  cautious  about  one  or  two 
fallacies.  Many  neuralgic  breasts  are  a  little  larger  than 
their  painless  fellows.     But  mere  largeness  is  not  tumoiff» 
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uch  less  cancer.  And  many  mammary  glands,  whether 
(uralgic  or  not,  are  rather  firmer  or  tougher  in  one  part 
an  in  others ;  and  when  the  tough  part  is  grasped,  and, 

it  were,  doubled  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  it 
ay  feel  something  like  a  hard  tumour.  Let  me  advise 
>u  not  to  use  this  mode  of  examining  a  mammary  gland, 
have  known  it  often  fallacious,  never  useful.  If  you 
jmot  feel  a  tumour  by  feeling  or  pressing  over  and 
»imd  it,  you  may  believe  there  is  not  one ;  you  may  be 
rtain  there  is  not  a  hard  cancer. 

And  if  you  can  feel  a  tumour,  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
Jicerous  merely  because  it  is  painftd.  Judge  by  what 
>u  can  feel,  not  by  what  the  patient  feels ;  remembering 
i^ays  that  in  the  early  stages  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  in 
3ich  alone  there  is  any  difficulty  of  discerning  it  by 
'  tangible  characters,  it  is  rarely  very  painful.  All  the 
►pular  ideas  of  the  pains  of  cancer  are  derived  from  the 
ees  of  advanced  disease,  or  of  cancers  growing  rapidly 

inflamed  or  ulcerating.     In  early  cases,  and  in  nearly 

in  which  the  diagnosis  is  obscure,  the  greater  the  pain 
e  less  is  the  probability  of  cancer.  And,  let  me  add, 
uralgia,  even  of  the  severest  kind  and  longest  duration, 
68  not  tend  to  cancer  of  the  breast.  I  must  have  seen 
)re  than  a  hundred  cases  of  neiu^algia,  and  I  have  seen 
ly  one  in  which  it  was  followed  by  cancer,  and  I  have 
belief  that  in  this  one  the  sequence  was  a  consequence. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  of  the  breast  might  be 
plied,  with  change  of  name,  to  the  mimicry  of  cancer 
the  tongue.  Nervous  people  hear  of  the  cancer,  and 
in,  with  less  or  more  of  thought  about  it,  have  pain 
1  aching  in  their  own  tongues,  usually  at  the  side  and  in 
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that  frequent  seat  of  cancer,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  posterior  thirds.  Others  have  neuralgia  of  the  tongue ; 
a  dull,  heavy  aching  on  one  side  of  it — a  condition  whidi 
is  far  from  rare  in  the  habitually  neiu-algic,  especially, 
I  think,  in  the  gouty — and  these  ^ve  to  their  neuralgic 
pains  what  they  beheve  to  be  cancerous  charactersL 
And  others,  with  dyspepsia,  have  sore  tips  or  edges  of 
their  tongues,  which  they,  too,  magnify. 

It  is  strange  to  observe  the  tenacity  with  which  some 
of  these  patients  cling  to  the  most  dismal  view  of  their 
cases.  Though  nothing  wrong  can  be  seen  or  felt,  and 
though  months,  or  even  (as  I  have  known)  years,  may 
pass  without  any  disease  appearing,  yet  will  they  believe 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  misery  with  cancer  of  the 
tongue.  But  your  diagnosis  may  be  as  fixed  as  their 
fears  and  had  better  be  more  positive.  That  is  not 
cancer  which  you  can  neither  see  nor  feel.  And  do  not^ 
be  deceived  by  an  imusually  large  cluster  of  papillae  o^ 
the  circumvallate  group,  or  by  any  little  thickening  du< 
to  irritation  of  a  tooth,  or  by  a  fissure  or  psoriasis, 
patient's  fear  will  give  any  of  .these  the  sensations  o^^ 
cancer ;  but,  as  I  said  of  the  breast,  so  here,  your  diagn(^^ 
sis  must  be  founded,  not  on  the  patient's  sensations,  bu^  ^ 
on  your  own.  As  observers  from  without,  you  mu^^ 
insist  that  you  are  better  than  the  observer  from  within- 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  usefully  on  the  trea*>^ 
ment  of  a  group  of  diseases  such  as  those  to  the  diagnosis 
of  which  these  lectures  are  devoted.     The  central  fe^ 
in  every  case,  that  is,  the  nervous  mimicry  dependent  oTJ 
a  nervous  constitution,  may  be  constant ;  but  everything 
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around  it  may  be,  in  each  case,  different.  For  the 
central  condition  there  is  no  direct  remedy ;  for  some  of 
the  conditions  aroimd  it  there  may  be. 

In  each  case  it  is  well  to  consider  that  treatment  has 
to  be  directed  against  at  least  three  different  things :  the 
local  symptoms,  the  constitutional  condition  which  may 
co-exist  or  be  combined  with  the  nervous,  and  the  nervous 
constitution  itself.  Each  of  the  first  two  may  be  treated 
as  it  would  be  in  other  than  nervous  patients,  provided 
the  treatment  will  not  do  damage  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  nervous  system. 

1.  Thus,  for  pain,  general  narcotics  do  more  general 
harm  than  local  good ;  they  should  not  be  used  except 
under  urgent  necessity.    A  nervous  patient  who  habitually 
or  frequently  takes  any  narcotic  is  usually,  I  think,  past 
hope  of  remedy  by  anything  but  long  time.     Local  sooth- 
ing means  should  be  always  used,  and  are  sometimes  very 
beneficial,  such  as  frictions  with  solutions  of  opiiun,  aconite, 
or  belladonna,  or  plasters  with  belladonna  or  opium.   All 
such  frictions  should  be  preceded  by  spongings  of  the  part 
with  very  hot  water,  so  that  the  skin  at  the  time  of  friction 
may  be,  as  one  may  say,  red-hot.     And  this  hot  sponging 
is,  of  itself,  often  very  useful.     Indeed,  I  have  known 
nothing  so  good  for  the  painful  aching  spines  which  are 
common  in  the  mimicries  of  disease,  as  that  the  patient 
should  sit  in  tepid  water,  and  have  the  spine  drenched 
again  and  again  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and 
then  warmly  covered  and  rested.     Such  drenching  with 
water  wrung  from  sponges  or  cloths  is  better  than  the 
more  forcible  hot  douches;  they  are  apt  to  shock   too 
much.     Similar  uses  of  hot  water  and  of  very  hot  poultices 
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are  advisable  also  for  joints  and  other  parts  imitatii^ 
pains  of  real  disease  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  case  in  which  cold  applications,  whether  lotions, 
douches,  icings,  or  any  other,  are  not  mischievous.  If 
I  were  to  make  an  exception,  it  would  be,  doubtfully,  for 
the  occasional  use  of  the  ether-spray-fireezing  in  an 
intense  neuralgic  mimicry. 

For  parts  that   are  nervously,  or  by  erroneous  long 
rest,   stiffened,  contracted,  or  distorted,  forcible  move- 
ments may  be  used,  as  I  have  said  in  the  last  lecture, 
and  in  that  on  bone-setting.^  Besides,  speaking  general^) 
such  parts  should  be  regularly  exercised,  up  to  any  degree 
short  of  that  which  repeatedly  produces  exhausting  pain 
or  fatigue,  or  is  not  recovered-from  after  a  night's  rest. 
However  little  can  be  done  without  these  or  the  like 
consequences,  it  should  be  done,  though  it  be  but  th^ 
raising  of  a  finger  ten  times  a  day.     Gfenerally,  too,  th^ 
use  of  nervously  aflected  parts  should  always  be  for  shor* 
periods,  and  frequent  in  the  day ;  and  after  every  tim^ 
of  exercise  there  should  follow  a  much  longer  rest. 

And  this  rule  of  long  rest  after  exercise  should  b« 
observed  with  the  use  of  frictions,  shampooings,  douches 
and  other  like  things.     Best  should  follow  them  all. 

Among  other  local  means  of  treatment  I  think  I  may 
certainly  say   that  local  bleeding   is  always  useless  of 
worse  ;  that  severe  counter-irritation,  or  any  such  as  pro- 
duces general  feverishness,  usually  does  harm,  never  does 
real  good;   that  light   and  transient  counter-irritation 
often  seems  useful,  and  may  be  very  often  repeated. 

Galvanism  is,  I  do  not  doubt,  in  many  cases  useful. 
Certainly,  it  is  so  in   the  cases  of  muscular  inaction, 

»  P.  101. 
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jther  the  will-less  or  the  power-less.  But  m  the  hap- 
ard  way  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed  it  is  some- 
es  mischievous,  and  often  useless,  unless  by  its  mental 
aence.  Its  real  value  is  not  likely  to  be  gained  with- 
a  much  more  careful  study  than  is  usual. 
2.  I  believe  that  any  other  constitutional  condition 
^  co-exist  or  be  combined  with  the  nervous,  and  may 
ke  not  only  the  diagnosis  but  the  treatment  the  more 
icult.  Whatever  treatment  is  employed  must  have 
3ect  to  each  constitution.  The  scrofulous,  the  tuber- 
ous,  the  gouty,  the  rheumatic  constitution  may  need 
atment  as  much  as  the  nervous.  It  is  through  this 
at  variety  of  conditions  complicating  the  nervous 
3rder  that  so  great  variety  of  treatments  are  supposed 
fill.  Many  patients  are  anaemic,  and  iron  does  them 
d;  some  are  tuberculous,  and  some  scrofulous,  and 
88  need  iodides,  or  cod-liver  oil,  or  various  tonics; 
le  have  lithic  acid  diathesis ;  some  oxalate,  and  the 
ledies  that  are  usefid  to  these  may  seem  mischievous 
>thers.  A  single  principle  of  treatment  governs  what 
J  be  said  of  all  these  and  other  complications :  any 
>r,  whether  local  or  general,  which  complicates  the 
intial  disorder  in  the  nervous  system  should,  if  possible, 
remedied ;  for  every  such  error  is  to  the  nervous 
jem  as  an  irritant  or  disturbance  augmenting  its  dis- 
€r.  Under  this  principle  it  is  that  in  some  of  the 
es  of  nervous  mimicry  the  treatment  of  some  malady 
the  uterus  has  seemed  to  cure  the  whole  trouble ;  and 
some,  constant  purgation ;  in  some,  zinc ;  in  some, 
enic  or  phosphorus.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  all 
86  things  are  useless.     I  believe  that  when  they  have 
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done  good,  it  has  been  by  the  cure  of  something  com- 
plicating the  nervous  disorder,  which  being  removed 
left  the  nervous  system  able  to  recover  of  itself. 

3.  Then,  lastly,  for  the  treatment  of  the  nervous 
system  itself.  There  is  no  medicinal  remedy,  nor,  I  think, 
any  medicine  which  can  be  said  to  be  generally  useful. 
Iron  and  zinc  and  various  tonics  often  seem  to  do  some 
good  for  a  time,  even  in  those  in  whom  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  compUcation  as  I  just  spoke  of;  but 
they  do  not  cure. 

That  which  I  think  has  always  to  be  cared-for  is  the 
fiill  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  by  means  of  right 
food,  sleep,  rest,  warmth  and  other  common  things  of  life. 

The  food  should  be  ample,  nutritious,  mixed.  No 
cases  seem  to  me  harder  to  remedy  than  those  of  nervous 
patients  who  say  they  cannot  eat.  With  many  of  them 
it  is  only  that  they  cannot  will  to  eat ;  with  some  that 
they  have  so  long  not  willed  to  eat,  that  at  last  the 
desire  and  all  sensation  of  himger  have  ceased.  But  till 
they  do  eat,  I  believe  that  nothing  will  do  good. 

If  there  be  cases  worse  than  these,  they  are  the  cases 
of  the  patients  who  cannot  eat  but  will  drink.  Those 
who  reject  all  food,  and  yet  drink  stimulants  often  in  the 
day — stimulants  of  whatever  kind — ^have  jao  chance  of 
being  cured.  They  may  outlive  their  malady,  but  this 
is  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for. 

As  to  what  may  be  eaten  or  drunk,  I  believe  that 
very  few  general  rules  can  be  stated.  Large  quantities 
of  tea,  and  of  coffee,  and  of  sugar  are,  I  believe,  generally 
injiu-ious  to  nervous  patients,  and  much  of  strong  tobacco- 
smoking  ;  but  for  the  rest,  if  any  selection  of  foods  needs 
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to  be  made,  it  must  be  for  other  errors  or  defects  of 
liealth  more  than  for  those  of  the  nervous  system. 

Sleep  and  rest  should  be  careftdly  arranged.  As  a 
"ule,  I  think  that  nervous  patients  should  sleep  at  least 
dght  hours  in  the  twenty-foiu-,  and  they  may  sleep  one 
TT  more  in  the  day  as  weU  as  at  night.  But  I  am  dis- 
Kxsed  to  think  that  even  sleeplessness  is  less  mischievous 
ihan  the  frequent  or  habitual  use  of  narcotics.  And 
wrhether  with  or  without  sleep  all  exercise  should  be 
followed  by  long-continued  rest. 

Warmth  is  always  advisable — ^warmth  of  air  and 
clothing  and  bedding.  In  some  cases  very  fresh  mountain 
ttr  seems  to  have  its  full  invigorating  effect ;  but  I  think 
&eae  are  only  among  such  as  can  be  active  ;  others  must 
>  Itept  warm. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  the  treat- 
^xit  of  these  cases  is  the  mental  part.  I  have  referred 
the  infrequency  of  commonplace  minds  among  the 
"tients  with  nervous  mimicry — some  being  far  above, 
^^^^e  far  below,  some  in  various  ways  divergent  from, 
^  ideal  standard  average.  It  would,  probably,  always 
^^  to  the  remedy  of  nervous  mimicry  if  the  mind  could 
'  brought  to  an  average  and  uniform  level,  to  a  just 
^^uA  of  common  sensibihty  and  common  sense.  A 
'^^  excellent  and  wise  persons  might  be  the  worse  for 
^<ili  a  change  ;  but  for  all  except  these  the  change  would 
^  for  the  better  and  a  chief  step  towards  recovery. 

Most  of  all,  the  will  needs  education  in  these  cases. 
It  needs  to  be  trained  to  the  cure  of  the  mimicry,  to 
the  endurance  of  pain,  to  the  control  of  movements,  to 
the  fixing  of  the  attention   on   anything  rather  than 
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the  supposed  disease.  And  very  often,  in  the  worst  cases, 
this  training  of  the  will  is  not  possible  unless  the  patient 
be  separated  fix)m  the  persons  and  things  associated  with 
the  disease.  Many  patients  cannot  get  well  at  home. 
Some  of  those  about  them  are  too  sympathetic  ;  some  too 
hard ;  some  yield  too  much  or  too  soon :  none  are 
really  helpful ;  and  the  patient's  will  becomes  constantly 
more  feeble,  or  more  widely  perverted.  In  conditions 
such  as  these  the  patient  should  live  with  quiet  sensible 
strangers,  who  can  teach  the  will  and  exercise  and  con- 
trol it. 

The  effect  of  judicious  education  of  the  will  in  the 
worst  cases  of  nervous  mimicry  is  sometimes  very  strik^ 
ing  ;  complete  recovery  is  not  rare,  especially  in  cases  of 
mimic  loss  of  power  in  the  spine  and  limbs,  and  of  mimio 
diseases  of  joints,  and  mimic  gastric  disorder  and  apepsiji- 
But  the  teacher  must  be  careftdly  chosen ;  for  amon^ 
these  nervous  patients  are  some  who  are  ready  to  become 
the  very  slaves  of  persons  who  have  strong  wills,  or  who 
profess  that  they  are  possessed  of  knowledge  or  authority 
that  cannot  or  may  not  safely  be  resisted.     Thus  it  is  that^ 
the  worst  cases  are  sometimes  ciu-ed  by  the  most  ignorant' 
persons,  who,  by  the  mere  confidence  of  their  assertions, 
give  confidence  and  will :  but  the  consequences  of  sucb 
cures  may  be  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
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>CJ  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  four 
a^s  of  carbuncle  treated  in  my  wards  after  methods 
lich  you  would  probably  describe,  if  asked  to  do  so,  by 
^ng  that  *  nothing  was  done  for  them.'     Here  are  the 
tients'  papers ;  and  there  is,  to  be  sure,  no  medicine 
— down  for  them  to  take,  and  you  know  that  no  surgery 
^^  inflicted  on  them, — and  yet  a  good  deal  was  done  for 
^xn,  though  the  treatment  was  what  does  commonly 
ss  by  the  name  of  *  doing  nothing.'     They  were  care- 
ly  fed,  washed,  cleaned,  and  bedded ;  and  their  car- 
Xicles  were   very  skilfully   dressed  and   washed   wdth 
^per  things  ;  and  every  care  was  taken  to  shut-out  all 
'^toward  influences  from  them.^  And  if  any  complications 
their  cases  had  arisen,  these  would  have  been  im- 
i^ately  met.      But  no  complications   occurred ;    and 
herefore,  the  cases  remained  without  treatment,  as  it  is 
aid — that  is,  without  medicine,  and  with  no  active  surgery, 
0  incisions  or  anything  of  that  kind.      And  since  all 
lese  cases  passed  through  their  coiu-se  very  favourably, 
id  all  the  patients  were,  or  will  be,  discharged  at  a 

'  An  unavoidable  repetition  of  part  of  p.  147. 
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coiyiparatively  early  time  after  their  admission  into  the 
hospital,  I  will  take  this  occasion  of  giving  you  some 
obsLTvations  on  the  manner  of  treating  carbuncle. 

Although  you  may  not  have  seen  much  of  it,  you 
must  all  have  heard  of  the  ordinary  manner  in  which 
ciirbunclos  were  treated  formerly,  and  still  are  by  some ; 
a  method  which  consists  mainly  in  making  large  incisions 
through  them,  and  giving  large  quantities  of  food  and 
stinuilaiits,  as  well  as  considerable  doses  of  quinine,  barl, 
and  other  tonics.     I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the 
things  which  in  these  cases  I  left  undone  would  hare 
done  any  harm ;  but  what  I  hold  of  them  is,  that  they 
would  have  been  quite  useless,  and  some  would  have  been 
sources  of  great  discomfort  to  the  patients.     And  in  th^ 
way  in  which  I  speak  of  these  things  you  may  notice  that 
I  exemphfy  that  rule  which  I  have  always  impressed  upotJ 
you,  of  asking  yourselves,  when  you  seem  to  have  been 
successfiil  with  some  medicine,  *  What  would  have  hap^ 
pencd  if  I  had  not  given  it  ? '     The  apparent  consequence 
of  giving  a  medicine  may  be  plain  enough ;  but  you  can^ 
not  too  often  repeat  to  yourselves  the  question — as  a  rule^ 
I  will  not  say  of  practice,  but  of  the  study  of  your  owr^ 
practice, — '  What  would  have  happened  if  this  or  that>-* 
which  seems  to  have  been  successful,  had  not  been  done? 

First,  with  regard  to  the  incisions  made  in  carbunde^- 
The  ordinary  plan,  still  recommended  by  some,  is, 
soon  as  a  carbuncle  is  seen,  to  make  two  incisions  cruciall; 
from  border  to  border.     It  is  said  that  they  must  g- 
even  beyond  the  edges  of  the  carbuncle  into  the  adj*-^ 
cent  healthy  textures.     I  have  not  followed  this  metho" 
very  often,  but  I  have  followed  it  quite  often  enougB 
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be  sure  that  it  does  not  produce  the  effects  which 
I  commonly  assigned  to  it.  It  is  commonly  said  that  if 
u  will  thus  make  crucial  incisions  into  a  carbuncle, 
u  will  prevent  its  spreading.  K  you  can  find  a  car- 
incle  two  or  three  days  old  and  cut  it  right  across  in 
4h  directions,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  you  will 
5vent  its  spreading.  But  even  therein  is  a  fallacy ;  for 
!re  is  no  sign  by  which,  on  looking  at  a  commencing 
Imncle,  you  can  tell  whether  it  wiU  spread  or  not, 
ether  it  will  have  a  diameter  of  an  inch,  or  of  three, 
»  or  ten  inches.  The  question,  therefore,  that  I  spoke 
^mes  back,  '  What  would  have  happened  if  I  had  not 
de  these  incisions  ? '  And  the  answer  to  that  question 
I  be  rather  according  to  temper  than  according  to 
>wledge.  Habitual  self-satisfaction  will  say, '  I  saved 
t»  man's  life ; '  self-dissatisfaction,  *  I  did  him  no  good.' 
a  true  scientific  temper*  stands  midway,  and  says,  *  I 
I  wait  for  further  information  on  the  matter — till  I 
^e  seen  more  cases,  and  then  decide  whether,  in  the 
iiest  stages  of  carbuncle,  incisions  are  useful  or  not.' 

After  this  time  of  three  or  four  days  I  have  seen  a 
Gdent  number  of  carbuncle  thus  divided,  and  have 
ided  enough  for  myself,  to  say  that  it  will  not  hinder 
^  spreading.  I  have  seen  carbuncles  spread  in  as  large 
itx)portion  of  cases  after  incisions  as  in  cases  that  have 
t  been  incised.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  striking  case 
It  occurred  to  me  early  in  practice,  when  I  followed 
i  routine  and,  in  a  friend  of  my  own,  divided  a  car- 
ude  most  freely.  I  cut  it  after  the  most  approved 
iion  in  depth  and  length  and  width,  and  then  it  spread. 
Eler  two  or  three  days  more  all  the  newly-formed  part 
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was  cut  as  fit^Iv  as  the  first,  aod  then  it  spread  again, 
and  again  it  was  cut  as  fi-eely.     Then  it  spread  again, 
and  was  not  cut.     Then,  in  a  natural  time,  it  ceased  to 
spread,  and  all  went-on  well.     These  are  only  general 
impressions  that  I  give  you,  because  one  rannot  count  the 
casics  in  which  cutting   has   been  practised,  and  those 
similar  cases  in  wliich  it  has  not ;  nor  even  then  could  it 
be  said  whether  those  in  which  the  cutting  was  practised 
would  have  spread  if  left  alone.     On  a  very  strong  general 
impression,  however,  I  say  that  carbuncles  will  spread 
after  cutting  in  as  large  a  proportion  of  cases  as  they  will 
spread  in  without  cutting. 

Then  it  is  said  that  carbuncles  are  relieved  of  their 
pain    if  they   are   thus    very  freely  cut.     Here  again, 
however,  is  only  a  partial  truth.     A  carbuncle  of  two  or 
three  days"  standing,  which  is  hard,  tense,  and  braAvny,!^ 
very  painful ;  and  cutting  it  will  relieve,  in  many  case^ 
a  considerable  iX)rtion  of  the  pain.     But  after  this,  wheO 
the  carbimcle  begins  to  soften,  and  when  pustules  begiU 
to  form  upon  its  surface,  and  pus  in  its  interior,  it  usually 
becomes  less  j)ainful  of  its  own  accord,  and  without  im- ' 
cisions.     Thus  there  are  two  distinct  stages  of  carbunci* 
in  reference  to  the  pain ;  the  early  stage,  when  it  is  har<- 
and  still  sj^rc^ading,  and  is  generally  intensely  painful,  an- ^ 
the  later  stage,  in  which  that  pain  may  nearly  or  quit  ^ 
cease.^    A  carbuncle  divided  in  the  first  stage,  in  the  fcrst 
two  or  three  days  of  its  existence,  may  be  relieved  of 
some  of  its  pain  ;  if  divided  in  the  later  stage,  what  littk 
})ain  may  exist  is  altogether  unafiected  by  the  cutting- 

*  My  friend,  Mr.  CroniptoD,  of  Birmingham ,  lately  thatching  a  carbuDcle 
in  himself,  felt  sure  that  the  intense  pain  is  pain  of  the  dying  tissue. 
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And  even  cut  as  you  may,  you  cannot  always  cure  the 
extreme  pain  that  a  carbuncle  sometimes  has,  even  to  its 
later  time.     Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  called 
to  a  member  of  our  profession  with  a  large  carbuncle  in 
the   middle  of  his  back.     His  friends  had  been  much 
alarmed  about  the  state  of  his  mind,  for  he  had  been 
suffering  great  mental  anxiety  for  some  time,  and  they 
-vieve  in  fear  lest  the  excessive  pain  of  the  carbuncle 
should,  in  his  disturbed  state,  do  his  mind  permanent 
damage.    So  they  persuaded  me  to  cut  it,  and  I  cut  it 
after  the  old  plan,  very  wide  across,  and  far  into  the 
adjacent  textures,  as  freely  as  could  be.     It  did  not  in 
the  least  relieve  him.     I  never  saw  a  carbuncle  through 
its  whole  course  so  painful  as  that  was,  and  up  to  the 
last,  till  the  healing  was  nearly  completed,  he  suffered 
more  or  less  pain  in  it.     So  that  the  conclusion  in  refer- 
ence to  pain  must  be  this  :  if  a  carbuncle  can  be  divided 
in   the  first  three  or   four  days,  while  still  hard   and 
brawny,  it  may  be  relieved  of  some  measure  of  the  suffer- 
ing ;  at  a  later  period  incisions  have  no  influence  at  all. 

The  third  point  is  stated  thus ;  that  by  the  incision  of 
carbuncles  you  accelerate  their  heaUng,  giving  facility  for 
the  exit  of  sloughs.  But  herein  is  the  greatest  fallacy  of 
all.  When  the  cutting  of  carbuncles  was  more  customary 
in  this  hospital  than  it  is  now,  when  I  did  not  cut  them, 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  did,  I  used  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  progress  of  cases  cut  and  of  cases  uncut,  and 
time  after  time  it  was  evident  that  the  cases  uncut  healed 
more  readily  than  those  cut.  A  man  who  is  now  in  the 
hospital  I  have  brought  round  here  that  I  may  illustrate 
this  point  to  you.     This  is  the  man,  Timothy  C ,  aged 
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fifty-live.     When  he  came-iii  his  carbuncle  had  a  length 
of  more  than  six  inches  and  a  breadth  of  three  and  a 
half ;  and  it  formed  the  ordinary  hard,  compact^  tense, 
and  brawny  mass  that  a  carbuncle  usually  does.    It  had 
at  that  dnie  ah*eady  begun  to  suppurate,  and  little  pustules 
were  pointing  on  the  surface.      If  I  had  followed  the 
practice  of  hicisions,  I  should  have  had  to  make  a  cut  in 
one  direction  of  about  .seven  inches,  and  in  the  other  of 
about  five,  and  after  that  I  slioidd  have  had  not  only  the 
wounds  wide-open  and  gaping  and  having  themselves  to 
heal,  but  a  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  carbund^ 
fully  exposed,  and  also  imder  the  necessity  of  healiug- 
But  you  will  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  space  that  no W 
remains  unhealed  is  a  series  of  openings  in  the  middle 
of  the  carbuncle,  through  which  nearly  the  whole  of  th*5 
sloughs  have  already  been  discharged,  and  wliich  noW 
remain  merely  like  the  ca\ities  of  little  abscesses.     In  thi^ 
way  you  narrow  greatly  the  extent  of  wounded  surface  to 
be  healed.    Indeed,  it  by  no  means  always  follows  that  th^ 
whole  carbuncle,  or  its  whole  base,  sloughs.    Carbuncles 
if  not  divided,  not  unfrequently  suppurate  only  about/ 
their  centres,  and  slough  only  in  their  central  parts,  and 
the  borders  clear-up  by  the  softening  and  dispersion  of 
the  inflammatory  products  in  them.     In  every  case  oi 
this  kind  you  save  greatly  the  amount  of  heaUng  which 
has  to  be  gone  through.     Nay,  in  some  cases  carbuncles 
completely  abort.     One  of  these  cases,  of  which  I  have 
the  paper  on  the  table,  was  tliat  of  a  woman  aged  sixty- 
four,  who  came-in  with  a  carbuncle  nearly  as  large  as 
this  man's  in  a  condition  which,  it  might  be  said,  re- 
quired incision  at  once  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  oi 
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^  small  points,  do  suppuration  or  sloughing  ensued. 
3  carbuncle  dispersed,  aborted,  cleared  away.  This 
n's  case  shows  the  more  ordinary  course  of  events — 

sloughing  of  the  central  part,  the  gradual  discharge 
the  sloughs,  and  the  comparatively  small  spaces  which 
\  left  in  the  centre  of  the  carbuncle  as  the  sole  spaces 
which  healing  has  to  be  achieved. 

On  these  three  points,  which  are  the  grounds  that 
^Q  been  assigned  as  reasons  for  cutting  carbuncles,  I 
^e  now  given  you  the  evidence  on  which  I  have  ceased 
en  the  practice.  I  fully  beheve  that  crucial  incisions 
not  prevent  extension ;  that  there  is  only  a  limited  set 
cases  in  which  the  incisions  diminish  pain ;  and  that 
li  regard  to  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  healing  with 
without  incisions,  the  healing  without  incisions  is  very 
irly  and  certainly  the  quicker. 

The  incisions  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  are  those 
de  on  the  old  plan  ;  crucial  incisions.  Another  method 
ich  I  have  occasionally  tried,  but  of  which  I  can  only 
te  the  same  general  results,  is  that  of  subcutaneous 
ision.  This  has  been  supposed  to  have  the  same 
leral  effect  as  the  other ;  and  I  think  that  the  same 
leral  conclusions  may  be  drawn  respecting  it :  that  it 
L  measiu'e  imnecessary  in  the  treatment  of  carbuncle, 
1  that  it  retards  rather  than  hastens  the  heaUng. 
len  I  speak  thus  of  the  incision  of  carbuncles,  however, 
io  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  condition  of 
buncle  in  which  an  incision  may  be  useful.  Some- 
les  a  carbuncle  sloughs  in  its  central  part,  with  one 
itinuous  slough  of  integument  holding-in  a  quantity 
pus.     In  that  case  you  should  cut  through  the  slough. 
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or  through  any  adjacent  part  of  the  carbuncle,  to  let  out 
the  pus,  as  you  would  open  an  ordinary  abscess.  But 
this  is  not  a  measure  which  is  conunonly  luiderstood  by 
the  '  incision  of  a  carbuncle.' 

If  you  ask  why  you  may  not  cut  a  carbuncle  though 
it  may  do  no  good,  I  reply  that  you  should  never  be 
actively  useless,  and  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  cutting  does  considerable  harm.     Carbuncles,  for  the 
most  part,    occur   in   persons  broken-down   in  health, 
exhausted  by  overwork,  or  by  bad  food,  or  in  deterio- 
rated general  health — as  sometimes  in  diabetes  or  albix- 
minuria ;  and  in  all  these  persons  it  is  a  good  general 
nde  to  save  the  blood  they  need  for  healing.     The  lo^^ 
of  blood  from  the  carbuncle  itself  would  not  be  cotP-^ 
siderable ;  the  hard  substance  of  the  carbuncle,  when  ci^  * 
into,  does  not  bleed,  or  bleeds  but  little.     But  to  carr^ 
out  the  incision    perfectly,  you    have   to   cut  into  th 
adjacent  healthy  texture ;  and  this  sometimes  bleeds  v 
profusely,  so  as  to  lead  to  all  the  distress  and  pain  o^ 
plugging  the  wound  with  this  or  that  substance  to  arre^*' 
the  blood. 

Another  measure  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  carbuncles  is  very  high  feeding  witJ^ 
large  quantities  of  stimulants.     I  learned  the  opposit-^ 
of  this  in   one   of  those  cases   which   you  will  always 
do  well  to  study — those,  namely,  in  which  the  patietjt 
refuses  to  do  what  you  advise  him.   It  is  from  such  case^ 
that  we  may  often  learn  what  is  commonly  called  the 
natural  history  of  disease,  its  course  undisturbed  by  treat- 
ment.    A  gentleman,  eighty  years  of  age,  had  a  carbuncle 
as  big  as  it  could  be  on  the  back  of  his  neck ;  it  extended 
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X)m  one  ear  to  the  other,  and  from  his  occipital  spine  to 
tie  lower  cervical  vertebraj.  He  measured  it  for  his  own 
•tuusement,  and  it  was  fourteen  inches  over  its  surface 
transversely,  and  nine  inches  vertically — a  carbuncle, 
Aen,  of  the  largest  size,  and  one,  it  might  have  been 
^opposed,  attended  with  considerable  risk  to  life.  I 
/Iged  him  very  strongly  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  what 

called  'support,'  for  I  was  at  that  time  under  an 
Lp)ression  of  its  necessity.  He  absolutely  refiised,  and 
tiling  would  induce  him  to  take  it.  I  was  therefore 
ci-tent  to  stand-by  and  study  the  natural  history  of 
^^Base  in  this  huge  carbuncle ;  and  the  natural  history 

it  was  a  history  that  one  would  have  wished  to  witness 
€very  carbuncle  of  its  size,  for  no  case  could  pass 
chough  its  course  in  a  better  method.  He  led  his 
^iinary  abstemious  life,  took  moderate  quantities  of  food 
^  of  stimulant,  lived  through  a  carbuncle  of  the  greatest 
^€rity,  and  finally  made  a  complete  recovery,  and  lived 
■^  several  years. 

Another  case  which  impressed  me  very  much  was 
^t  of  a  friend  of  my  own  in  the  profession,  who  had  a 
^buncle  on  the  back  of  his  neck  of  very  considerable 
-^.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Stanley  attended  him 
^th  me,  and  under  their  advice  the  carbuncle  was  cut. 
"Vratched  its  course  afterwards,  and  felt  sure  that  the 
itting  had  done  neither  good  nor  harm.  It  went  on  as 
Mrbuncles  do  when  not  cut.  But  the  patient  was  subject 
^  intense  headaches,  of  which  he  knew  by  experience 
hat  the  only  possible  remedy  was  almost  entirely  to 
eave-off  food,  and  absolutely  and  entirely  to  leave-off 
stimulants.     One  of  these  headaches  occurred  during  the 
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course  of  the  carbunde,  at  a  time  when  we  had  put  him 
upon  very  full  diet  and  abundant  stimulants.     He  said 
then  that  he  must  leave  off  his  stimulants  and  food,  and 
we  looked  with  some  alarm  at  what  would  be  the  efiect 
on  the   progress  of  the  carbuncle.      I  remember  Mr. 
Stanley  saying  to  him  in  his  distinct  manner,  ^  My  dear 
fellow,  if  you  don't  take  food  youTl  die/     *  Very  well/ 
he  said,  ^  then  I  will  die,  but  I  will  not  take  food  and  in- 
crease my  headache.'     According  to  his  own  wish,  there- 
fore, we  reduced  his  diet  to  a  very  low  level.     The 
coiu*se  of  the  carbuncle  was  not  affected  at  all,  unless  it 
were  for  good ;   and  after  three  or  four  days  of  tlu3» 
which  might  be    called  comparative  starvation,  he  de^ 
scribed  himself  as  being  '  as  jolly  as  a  sand-boy.' 

Since  that   time  I  have  watched  carefiilly  all  case^ 
that  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  good 
to  be  obtained  by  large  feeding  or  abimdant  stimulants 
in  ordinary  cases  of  carbuncle.     The  whole  of  these  cased 
that  have  lately  been  in  the  hospital  were  put  on  ouT 
ordinary  meat  diet,  with  a  pint  of  porter  daily ;  and  I 
see  that  two  of  them  have  had  four  ounces  of  wine  a  day» 
one  .of  these  being  a  person  aged  sixty-four  and  the  other 
sixty-three,  and  both  having  carbuncles  of  considerable 
size.     You  will  find  that  for  patients  in  private  life  it  will 
do  very  well  if  you  tell  them  that  they  may  have  about 
two-thirds  of  their  ordinary  amount  of  food,  and  about 
the  same  proportion  of  their  ordinary  quantity  of  stimu- 
lants.    But  indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  change 
in  any  material  degree  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  of  a 
patient  with  carbuncle.     So  far  as  he  can  with  comfort 
take  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  so  fiir  he  may.    If 
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diet  has  been  habitually  low,  so  it  may  remain ;  if 
itually  high,  so,  within  certain  limits  and  somewhat 
iced,  it  may  still  remain. 

Now  you  may  ask  what  I  should  set  down  as  the 
igs  to  be  done  for  a  carbuncle.  These  boards,  nearly 
3  as  they  are,  may  tell  you.  In  local  treatment  one 
he  best  things  you  can  do,  if  the  carbuncle  is  small,  is 
over  it  with  emplastrum  plumbi  spread  upon  leather, 
1  a  hole  in  the  middle  through  which  the  pus  can 
de  and  the  slough  can  come  away.  That,  occasion- 
changed,  is  all  the  covering  that  a  small  carbuncle 
need.  It  is  difficult  thus  to  cover  the  whole  surface 
I  large  carbuncle,  and  to  keep  it  clean  ;  therefore,  I 
ik  that  the  best  application  is  the  common  resin- 
ite  which  may,  in  some  cases,  be  diluted.  This  should 
pread  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  carbuncle, 
over  it  should  be  laid  a  poultice  of  half  linseed-meal 
half  bread.  And,  if  you  want  to  exercise  your  skill, 
n  to  make  the  poultice  well,  and  to  put  it  on  well, 
to  keep  it  in  its  place  well,  and  see  that  it  is  put  on 
J  hot,  and  changed  before  it  is  cool,  and  that  at  every 
age  the  carbuncle  is  fomented  with  very  hot  water.^ 
9  mode  of  dressing  the  carbuncle,  so  far  as  the  ma- 
ds are  concerned,  will  last  through  its  whole  course  ; 
whilst  the  carbimcle  is  making  progress  and  dis- 
tging  its  slough,  you  will  find  plenty  of  room  for  the 
rdse  oif  considerable  skill  in  dressing  it,  and  filhng  up 
cavities  with  soft  substance  spread  with  this  ointment, 
ides  this,  the  carbuncles  are  to  be  carefully  washed, 
3cially  with  some  deodorising  substance,  as  Condy's 

>  lliis,  of  all  things,  Mr.  Orompton  assures  me,  gives  most  comfort. 
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fluid,  or  very  diluted  carbolic  acid,  and  the  cavities  may 
be  syringed-out  with  it.     The  importance  of  cleanliness  is 
very  great.    You  noticed  in  the  man  whom  I  showed  you 
just  now  the  boils  and  spots  of  acne  around  the  edges  of 
the  carbuncle.     This  points   out  the  necessity  of  care, 
which  I  suppose  had  not  been  taken  here,  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  skin  adjacent  to  the  carbuncle  perfectly 
dry,  and  free  from  any  contact  with  the  discharge,  which 
seems  really  to  have  the  power  of  infecting  the  neigh- 
bouring skin,  and  so  producing  the  boils  which  are  apt  to 
arise,  sometimes  in  clusters,  around  the  carbuncle.    Of 
diet  I  have  already  spoken  to  you.     Of  medicines  I  say 
nothing.      Quinine,  bark,  and  other  medicines  of  the 
same  class,  may  be  given  if  you  please,  or  in  case  of 
evident  need,  and  so  may  aperients  ;  but  there  is  really 
no  need  of  them  in  an  ordinary  case  of  carbuncle.    But 
there  is  one  medicine  which  you  may  find  very  valuable, 
and  that  is  opium,  especially  in  all  the  earlier  painfixl 
stages  of  carbuncle,  in  which  it  reheves  the  suffering  more 
thorouglily  than  incisions  or  anything  I  know.   After  th^ 
early  stages,  even  opium  is  unnecessary,  except  for  some 
patient  who  may  be  unable  to  sleep. 

But  there  is  one  measure  in  the  treatment  of  car- 
buncle which  is  seldom  employed,  yet  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, namely,  letting  the  patient   have  very  free  air. 
The  general  idea  that  carbuncles  are   very  dangerous 
diseases  has  commonly  led  to  the  patients  being  entirely 
confined  to  bed  and  kept  shut-up  in  their  rooms.    This 
is  an  unnecessary  care  ;  as  I  learned  from  a  patient  who 
refused  to  comply  with  injunctions — a  patient  with  a 
large  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  his  head  who  would  not 
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3ep  in  his  bedroom.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  an 
jtive  life,  and  after  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  that  ciis- 
nn  he  was  quite  indisposed  to  remain  in  his  room.  So 
ith  his  carbmicle  he  daily  came  down  stairs,  changing 
s  room  and  movmg  about  the  house  as  weU  as  the  pain 
id  weakness  would  aUow  him.  No  carbuncle  could  go 
a  better;  all  the  stages  were  passed  through  without 
ay  risk  or  trouble,  and  it  healed  with  unusual  speed. 

After  that  I  had  a  yet  more  striking  case.  A  lady 
ame  to  London  *  for  the  season,'  as  she  called  it ;  and 
he  had  not  been  here  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days 
lefore  a  carbuncle  came  on  the  back  of  her  head,  just 
mder  her  hair.  It  would  have  been  a  great  vexation  to 
^  to  give  up  all  her  amusements ;  and  so,  as  she  did 
lot  mind  the  pain,  she  would  go  out.  And  it  was  then 
^t,  for  the  first  time  and  the  last,  I  saw  any  value  in  a 
diignon.*  She  dressed  her  carbimcle  under  her  chig- 
>ii,  and  she  went  to  the  parks,  to  the  theatre,  and  to 
ttices  unharmed,  and  with  her  carbimcle  quite  unseen, 
id  no  trouble  whatever  followed.  It  healed  after  the 
binary  fashion  in  about  the  ordinary  time.  But,  in- 
&ed,  you  may  see  cases  of  this  description  on  a  much 
tt'ger  scale  if  you  watch  the  carbuncles  that  come  to  us 
^  the  out-patients'  room.  There  we  often  see  them  of 
onsiderable  size,  and  they  do  as  well  among  the  out- 
Wients  as  among  the  in-patients ;  and  yet  these  out- 
pttients  are  freely  in  the  air  all  day,  and  many  of  them 
^Wmue  at  their  work.  So  you  may  set  it  down  as  one 
pomt  to  be  attended  to  in  the  management  of  carbuncles 
that  patients  should  not  be  confined  to  their  rooms.  They 
Aoold  at  least  have  change  of  air  in  their  own  houses ; 
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and,  unless  they  are  very  weak,  they  should  not  avoid 
exposure  to  the  fresh  open  air. 

Treating  your  eases  of  carbuncle  upon  this  plan,  I 
believe  you  will  find  that  the  great  majority  will  pas 
through  their  course  well.     I  cannot  tell  you  what  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  deaths  from  carbuncle  is ;  but  I 
know  that  carbuncles  are  commonly  looked-upon  in  the 
})rofession  as  dangerous  things,  and  a  large  carbuncle  on 
the  back  of  the  head  is  considered  to  be  fraught  with 
risk  to  the  patient's  life.     But  that  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case  in  my  experience.     Bemembering,  so  fEO*  as  I 
can,  or  rather  guessing  at  the  number  of  carbuncles  I 
have  had  to  treat,  I  should  say  that  there  is  no  other 
disease  of  the  same  extent  and  general  severity  which  is 
attended  with  so  little  risk  to  life.     During  twenty  yean 
of  hospital-  and  private-practice,  I  cannot  have  treated 
less  than  200  carbuncles ;  and  of  these  200,  four  have 
died,  giving  a  mortality,  at  a  fair  guess,  of  only  two  per 
cent. — a  mortality  which  is  less  than  that  of  some  of  the 
minor  operations  of  surgery,  and  really  less  than  that  of 
any  disease  of  equal  severity  that  you  can  name.    Of 
those    four    deaths,   one   occurred    in  a  patient   aged 
seventy-eight,  who  died  of  erysipelas  after  the  carbuncte 
had  nearly  healed.     Another  patient  was  a  gentleman 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  died  of  chronic  pyaemia.    Th^ 
third  was  a  gentleman  aged  fifty,  who  died  vvdth  acute 
pyaemia.     And  the  fourth  was  a  patient  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  died  rapidly  exhausted.     The  first  three 
deaths  were  from  causes   which  may  almost  be  called 
accidental ;  for  so  we  call  them  when  occurring  after  aa 
operation,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
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any  other  method  of  treatment  would  have  averted  the 
eoDfiequences.  The  other  died,  possibly,  on  account  of 
tlie  deficient  stimulation ;  for  he  was  a  man  who  had 
lived  freely,  and  took  during  treatment  less  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  have.  The  main  point,  however,  to 
'which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention,  is  that  the  mor- 
tality may  be  as  little  as  two  per  cent.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  mortaUty  was  considerably  larger  when  car- 
l>uncles  were  severely  cut ;  for  the  severe  cutting  meant 
often  severe  bleeding  and  was  attended  with  all  the  con- 
sequences of  large  woimds.  Thus,  though  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  proportion,  I  believe  that  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  the  danger  of  carbuncle  was  well  founded,  and 
that  among  the  reasons  for  the  diminished  mortality  of 
^jarbundes  may  be  set  down,  as  chief,  the  more  frequent 
avoidance  of  the  custom  of  cutting  them. 

Speaking  of  the  mortality  of  carbimcle,  however,  I 
must  remind  you  that  1  am  not  speaking  of  a  disease 
which  sometimes  passes  imder  the  name  of  carbuncle — 
the  carbuncular  inflammation  of  the  Up  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  young  persons :  a  disease  which  you  may  not 
have  seen,  and  may  pass  many  years  without  seeing.  It 
was  described  by  a  former  house-surgeon  of  this  hospital, 
Mr.  Harvey  Ludlow,^  as  malignant  pustule  of  the  lip. 
Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  has  also  so  described  it.  Com- 
mencing at  one  spot,  inflammation  of  the  whole  lip 
follows  and  spreads  to  the  face,  and  then  disease  of  the 
lymphatics  ensues,  with  pyeemia  as  its  consequence.  It  is 
a  disease  so  mJike  carbuncle  that  it  ought  not  to  be  known 

^  Trans,  of  Ahemethian  Society ^  and  Med,  Tivies  and  Oaz,,  Sept  1862. 
See  also  a  yaluable  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  din,  Soc. 
Trans,,  Tol.  iii. 
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under  the  same  name ;  but  it  seems  to  me  not  to  agree 
with  the  accounts  given  of  malignant  pustule  abroad,  and 
I  have  seen  no  other  disease  like  it  in  England.  It 
attacks  especially  young  persons  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  ;  and  of  fifteen  cases  that  I  have  seen,  only  one  re- 
covered. This  disease  is  not  ordinary  carbuncle,  nor  is 
its  mortality  to  be  coimted  in  estimating  the  mortality 
from  carbuncle.  Ordinary  carbuncle  on  the  lip  and  face 
has  none  of  those  special  characters,  and  is  not  more  fetal 
in  those  situations  than  in  any  other. 

My  experience  of  the  treatment  of  carbuncles  in  the  hst 
ten  years,  has  not  led  me  to  deviate  from  the  plan  advised  in 
the  foregoing  lecture.     I  have  seen  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  fatal  cases;  but  this  is  because,  since  I  retired  from  the 
liospital,  and  as  I  have  grown  older,  I  have  more  rarely  been 
consulted  for  carbuncles  not  deemed  to  be  dangerous.    And 
of  the  eight  or  ten  fatal  cases  that  have  occurred,  none  has 
been  without  serious  complication,  such  as  advanced  diabetes? 
fatty  heart,  bronchitis  or  acute  pya3mia.     So  many  deaths  may 
justify  a  larger  estimate  of  the  mortality  of  carbuncle  than  th^ 
*  fair  guess '  which  I  made  in  the  lecture :  but  they  still  lear^ 
it  right  to  say  that  the  mortality  of  carbuncle  not  complicated^ 
with  serious  disease  should   be  less  than  that  of  any  oth^^ 
disease  of  the  same  extent  and  general  severity. 

Later  experience  has  made  me  sure  that  the  disease  of  tt* 
lip,  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  lecture,  is  tnie  ca"*" 
buncle  which,  because  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  textures^  of  tl^^ 
lip,  especially  in  young  persons,  is  peculiarly  apt  to  infect  tt»^ 
blood  and  generate  acute  pysemia.     The  unlikeness  to  ca*^ 
buncle  is  only  in  the  extremely  greater  frequency  of  py»mi^/ 
and  this  unlikeness  did  not  exist  in  a  lad  of  eighteen,  whom  *- 
saw  with  an  ordinary  carbuncle  in  the  middle  of  his  back,  fsA 
in  whom  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  pysemia  ensued  with  exactly 
the  same  phenomena  as  I  have  now  more  than  twenty  timtf 
jpeen  in  cases  of  carbuncle  of  the  lip. 

»  Notexxi 
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The  cases  which  I  advise  you  to  include  imder  this  name 
are  those  of  male  patients  who  regard  trivial  maladies,  or 
even  some  of  the  natural  events,  in  their  sexual  organs 
with  the  imreasonable  dread  or  gloom  and  watchfulness 
which  are  characteristic  of  hypochondriasis.  They  are 
such  as  are  accused  or  accuse  themselves  of  spermatorrhoea, 
or  of  the  other  maladies  of  the  sexual  organs  which 
fliwrndling  advertisers  profess  to  cure. 

You  will  find  that  men  with  healthy  nervous  systems, 

or  who  are  careless,  or  sensible,  or  well-informed,  will  very 

barely  consult  you  on  any  of  the  so-called  functional 

diseases  of  their  sexual  organs ;  when  they  have  them  they 

^'idure  them  without  harm  or  distress.     Of  those  who 

^^  consult  you,  some  are  merely  ignorant  of  what  the 

cultural  actions  of  these  oi^ans  are  or  may  be  ;  some  have 

^^iiuns  too  emotional,  or  spinal  marrows  too  irritable, 

l^iQiying  the  secretion  of  seminal  fluids  and  disordering 

^W  emission ;  but  those  are  most  numerous  whose  minds, 

^  leferenoe  to  their  sexual  organs,  are  imsound.    The 

Hofloundness  may  not  be  sufficient  to  be  called  insanity : 

let  it  be  called  hypochondriasis ;  and  if  you  will  study  its 

general  characters  with  the  help  of  the  best  essays  on  the 

t2 
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subject,  and  best  of  all  with  the  essay  on  Hypochondriass 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Gull  and  Dr.  Anstie  in  Reynolds's  iSy«tem 
of  Mediciney  I  may  limit  myself  to  speaking  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  sexual  organs  which  are  associated  with 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

Of  these  I  will  speak  rather  fully ;  but  first,  let  me  ask 
you  to  note  the  ignorance  concerning  s^nial  matters  of 
which  I  just  now  spoke :  for  it  is  the  source  of  a  kind  of 
hypochondriasis  in  some  who,  in  mere  ignorance,  imagine 
miseries  for  themselves  or  are  made  miserable  by  others* 
fsilsehoods. 

Ignorance  about  sexual  affairs  seems  to  be  a  notable 
characteristic  of  the  more  civilised  part  of  the  human  race. 
Brutes,  even  those  most  changed  by  our  domesticatimi, 
copulate  as  naturally  as  they  eat  or  defsecate.  As  the 
instinct  for  food  leads  them  to  eat,  and  carries  with  it  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  choice  and  taking  rf 
their  food,  so  the  sexual  instinct  has  with  it  the  knowledge 
how  to  copulate.  It  is  the  same,  I  believe,  with  the 
least  civilised  of  our  race ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  most 
civilised.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  course  of  generations,  the 
transmission  of  intellectual  powers  gained  by  education 
had  the  effect  of  subduing  or  superseding  those  of  instinct 
How  far  up  the  grades  of  civilisation  this  change  begios 
I  do  not  know ;  but  among  oiu'selves  it  is  certain  that  the 
method  of  copulating  needs  to  be  taught,  and  that  they 
to  whom  it  is  not  taught  remain  quite  ignorant  about  it; 
as  ignorant  as,  I  suppose,  we  should  be  of  what  to  ^ 
and  drink  if  we  were  not  taught.  Of  course  very  fe^» 
I  mean  very  few  of  our  sex,  grow  up  without  being 
taught,  either  by  the  talk  of  schoolfellows  or  by  books  or 
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ther  means;  but  a  few  grow-up  and  even  marry  in 
3mplete  ignorance ;  and  this  ignorance,  which  is  rare 
mong  men,  is  very  common  among  well-educated 
^omen. 

The  fact  is  of  much  interest  in  relation  both  to  the 
atural  history  of  our  race,  and  to  the  frequency  of 
sual  disorders  dependent  on  the  mind  or  on  the  nervous 
rstem.  For  sexual  desire  arises  and  grows  without  the 
ttowledge  how  to  satisfy  it ;  and  in  the  learning  how  to 
Aisfy  it  errors  and  fancies  and  things  half  imderstood 
3t  into  the  mind,  and  become  to  some  men  sources  of 
iaery  and  fright,  and  to  some  the  subjects  of  hypochon- 
riac  gloom  and  watchfulness. 

Among  the  merely  ignorant  you  will  find  that,  if  they 
^  otherwise  sensible  people,  they  need  only  to  be  told 
le  truth  concerning  the  disorders,  real  or  imaginary,  for 
hich  they  consult  you.  Knowledge  will  cure  them, 
kit  if  they  be  or  have  become  hypochondriac  they  will 
ot  receive,  or  will  not  retain,  knowledge ;  their  er- 
oneous  behefe  will  be  to  their  minds  stronger  than  your 
ruths. 

Of  these  I  shall  have  to  speak  again  in  reference  to 
11  the  sexual  disturbances  of  which  they  complain. 

Now  the  complaint  of  some  is  that  semen  passes  with 
^^  urine,  and  that  all  their  *  strength  is  going  from 
tern ' ;  and  of  this  they  give  various  symptoms,  which, 
f  they  be  at  all  true,  are  due  to  something  else.  For  the 
!Bneral  notion  of  semen  passing  with  the  urine  is  erroneous 
ittd  is  usually  derived  from  dishonest  advertisers,  who 
oake  it  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  rob  their 
atients. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  very  rare  case  in  which  after 
gonorrhoea  or  other  disease  affecting  a  seminal  veside,  a 
part  of  it  seems  to  become  sacculated  and  may  be  so 
filled  that  mucus,  and  perhaps  seminal  fluid,  may  be 
pressed  from  it  in  the  last  lifting  efforts  of  the  musdes 
for  expelling  urine.  And  this  out-presang  may  be  attended 
with  sensations  of  discomfort,  shuddering  and  tremora; 
but  it  is  harmless.  In  the  ordinary  cases,  and  those  of 
hypochondriasis,  the  supposed  semen  is  mucus  from  the 
bladder  which,  when  it  exists  in  its  natural  small  quantity 
in  the  urine,  appears  as  a  pale  dim  cloud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  sometimes  sparkling  a  little  when  ligW 
passes  through  it. 

As  to  semen  passing  with   the  urine,  I  am  nearly 
certain  that  it  never  does  so  unless  when  an  emission  O* 
semen,  in  whatever  way  provoked,  has  lately  taken  plac^ 
or  where  there  has  been  disease  of  a  seminal  vesicle,    E^ 
the  former  case  some  semen,  remaining  on  the  walls  of  ^^ 
urethra  or  possibly  having  passed  into  the  bladder,   5 
washed-out  with  the  next  stream  of  urine,  and  may  t> 
found  in  it  with  the  microscope.     I  once  examined,  fio 
many  days  in  succession,  the  urine  of  a  patient  who  yr^ 
persuaded  that  he  passed  semen  with  it ;  and  semen  couJ^ 
always  be  found  when  he  had  had  a  noctiurnal  emission 
but  never  on  any  other  occasion.     A  former  colleague  <^ 
mine  assured  me  that  he  had  frequently  observed  ti^ 
same  thing  after  copulation.     And  this,  1  believe,  is  th^ 
whole  truth  concerning  semen  passing  with  urine ;  what- 
ever may  chance  to  be  left  in  the  urethra  after  an  emisaoa 
is  washed  out.     But  that  which  frightens  the  ignorant 
and  the  hypochondriacal  is  not  even  this ;  it  is  mucus  of 
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the  urinary  passages,  either  quite  healthy  or  in  some 
trivial  manner  changed.  This  form  of  what  is  called 
spcrmatorrhcea,  therefore,  should  be  treated  by  instruc- 
tion, which  the  merely  ignorant  will  receive  and  the  hy- 
pochondriacal, very  probably,  will  not. 

Not  much  unlike  this  misimderstanding  about  vesical 
mucus  is  another  in  which  some  people,  chiefly  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  with  diminishing  sexual  powers,  make 
themselves  miserable.  They  find  in  their  luine  little 
flakes  or  threads  of  floating  mucus  which,  they  say,  are 
always  washed  out  of  the  urethra  at  the  beginning  of  the 
urine-stream,  especially  in  the  morning.  They  watch 
these  with  the  greatest  anxiety ;  and  send  them  to  you 
on  bits  of  paper  or  of  glass,  begging  you  to  examine  them 
very  carefully.  I  beheve  that  they  are  bits  of  prostatic 
niucus,  secreted  in  the  night  and  washed-out  with  the 
nioming-iuine.  But,  whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  not 
^f  the  least  importance.  You  may  find  them  passed  by 
^^n  who  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  them,  and 
"^Itoin  they  never  harm  ;  and  even  hypochondriacs  go  on, 
"^<>Uth  after  mouth,  passing  them  and  yet  sufiering  nothing 
"^t  their  mental  misery. 

There  is  really  nothing  more  serious  in  these  flakes  of 
"ttuciis,  than  there  is  in  the  mucus  for  which  some  men, 
^  ^ven  these  same  men,  blow  their  noses  oftener  than 
^^rs ;  or  in  the  secretion  which  makes  some  people's 
^^lids  stick  together  in  the  morning.  It  seems  strange 
"^t;  mucus  from  one  place  should  make  people  so 
nwich  imhappier  than  mucus  from  another.  But  this 
is  the  usual  character  of  hypochondriasis ;  it  is  as  if  a 
morbid  element   of  the   mind   could  localise  itself,  as 
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a  morbid  element  of  the  blood  may,  in  some  *  place  of 
election/  ^ 

Again,  some  or  the  same  persons  are  unhappy  because, 
as  they  say,  they  pass  semen  dming  defiaecation.    But 
these,  again,  do  nothing  more  than  healthy  men*  often  da 
When  the  rectum  is  emptied  with  much  muscular  force, 
and  especially  when  large  solid  faeces  are  being  paased, 
the  contents  of  the  vesicuhe  seminales  and  of  the  prostatic 
ducts  and,  I  dare  say,  of  Cowper's  and  other  mucous 
glands  besides,  are  apt  to  be  pressed-out ;  and  hence  it  is 
not  rare  for  healthy  men  to  find  mucus,  or  some  fluid  like 
it,  escaping  from  the  urethra  during  de£eecation  attended- 
with  straining.      And  when  the  vesiculae  seminales  ar^ 
filled  with  semen,  as  they  may  be  when  it  is  long  sinc^ 
an  emission  took  place  or  when,  in  an  emission,  they  ar^ 
not  emptied,  their  fluid  together  with  semen  may  l>^ 
pressed  from  the  urethra  with   something  even  of  th.^ 
sensation  of  emission.     All  these  things  happen  to  health  ;^ 
people  without  harm :  they  are  not  unnatural ;  certainL^ 
they  are  not  eflects  or  signs  of  disease  :  and  when  anyocB^ 
comes  to  you  complaining  of  them,  it  is  his  mind,  not  li.5 
sexual  organs,  that  requires  treatment. 

Another  subject  of  gloom  and  alarm  to  some  is  that 
during  sexual   excitement  and,  as  they  suppose,  worse 
still,  when  they  wake  in  the  morning,  they  find  a  dear 
colourless  fluid  flowing  from  the  urethra  or  easily  pressed 
from  it.     Here,  again,  the  complaint  is  of  that  which  i 

^  ProstatorrhoBa,  prostatic  gleet,  or  whatever  else  the  diaeaae  may  le 
called,  which  is  attended  with  constant  excessive  secretion  from  the  pxtMttte 
or  vesiculiB,  or  both,  is  not  here  referred  to.  This  is  a  real  disease  viA  vsj 
troublesome^  whether  associated  or  not  with  spinal  irritation  or  with  hypo* 
chondriaais. 
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natural,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  just  if  directed  against 
tears  during  grief.  The  urethra  naturally  secretes  mucus 
during  sexual  excitement ;  it  secretes  more  or  less  in 
different  persons,  but  some,  I  believe,  in  all ;  and  as  for 
the  morning  secretion,  it  is  due  either  to  some  sexual 
excitement  during  sleep,  forgotten  before  waking,  or  to 
the  general  condition  of  tiurgescence  or  erection  of  the 
sexual  organs  which,  in  most  healthy  persons,  exists 
during  sleep  or  some  part  of  it  In  no  case  is  this 
dear  urethral  mucus  a  sign  or  consequence  of  disease, 
[inless  indeed  when  an  excess  of  it  is  a  residue  of 
ponorrhcea.  It  is,  I  think,  most  abundant  and  most 
liickly  formed  in  those  whose  sexual  organs  are  more 
■x-itable  than  potent ;  but  this  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
d  of  it ;  and  even  in  these  it  is  not  the  sexual  organs, 
t  some  part  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  or  the 
inal  marrow,  that  is  in  the  wrong.  In  no  case  does 
secretion  deserve  to  be  called  or  treated  as  a  disease. 
Again,  there  are  some  to  whom,  whether  through 
r^aorance,  or  misguidance,  or  hypochondriasis,  a  varicocele 
«  source  of  misery  and  dismay.  They  look  on  it  as  a 
^^t^'erunner  of  impotence,  and  of  wasting  testicles,  and  I 
^^ow  not  what  besides.  All  such  fears  are  groimdless. 
^^cocele  is  troublesome  because  of  the  sense  of  weight 
^^d  aching  which  sometimes,  though  far  from  always, 
attends  it,  and  which  is  sometimes  much  increased  by 
•Ong  standing  or  walking.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  dilated 
Veins,  like  varicose  veins  in  the  leg,  are  apt  to  become 
inflamed  or  very  sensitive.  But  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
widest  limit  of  the  harm  that  varicocele  ever  does.  I  do 
oot  believe  that  it  ever  produced  wasting  of  a  testicle,  or 
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impotence,  or  any  such  thing.    It  is  common  enough  to 
find  varicocele  in  quite  healthy  men  who,  being  sufficiently 
careless  or  sensible  to  make  light  of  it,  suffer  no  harm 
either  mental  or  bodily.     Some  who  have  it  while  they 
are  single  and  chaste  are  cured  by  marriage  ;  and  in  some 
it  ceases  to  cause  even  its  slight  occasional  aching  when 
they  begin  to  grow  old.     In  short,  the  cases  in  whid 
varicocele  is  more  than  a  trivial  affair  are  very  few ;  and 
in  these   few  its  mischiefs  are  not   such  as  the  sexual 
hypochondriacs   ima^ne.     They  are,  indeed,  altogether 
distinct  fix)m  the  functions  of  the  sexual  organs;  being 
such  achings  and  wearing  pains  as  may  be  felt  in  varicoa® 
veins  in  the  legs.     These  may  be  sufficient  to  disqualif]y 
a  man  for  military  service ;  but  they  are  not  sexually 
important ;  and,  in  those  who  believe  they  are,  it  is    ^ 
mental  error,  not  a  bodily  one,  that  needs  cure. 

I  can  very  positively  give  you  the  same  assurance 
about  those  who  will  consult  you  on  several  other  things 
such  as  the  scrotum  being  too  pendulous,  or  the  peim3 
being  cold  or  shrivelled,  or  the  testicles  too  small  wh^s: 
in  fact  they  are  of  ordinary  size. 

But  now  I  must  speak  of  something  which  may,  in  i* 
greater  degrees,  have  the  character  of  real  if  not  seriou 
disease ;  I  mean  the  nocturnal  and  other  involuntary  enris- 
sions  of  semen.     I  say,  in  its  greater  degrees ;  for,  in  th^ 
lesser,  the  emissions  are  natural,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  ignO' 
ranee  or  hypochondriasis  if  the  mind   dwells  sadly  on 
them.      And  I  may  add,  that  of  all  the  cases  of  such 
emissions  on  which  you  will  be  consulted,  not  more  thai* 
one  in  fifty  will  deserve  serious  consideration  unless  fof 
the  state  of  the  patient's  mind  and  nervous  system. 
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To  those  who  lead  chaste  lives,  and  to  some  of  those 
rho  do  not,  nocturnal  emissions  of  semen  are  natural 
ccurrences.  I  never  met  with  a  chaste  healthy  man,  of 
rhom  I  had  occasion  to  ask  about  them,  who  did  not 
ay  that  he  had  them  sometimes.  Their  frequency  is 
Q  different  men  very  various:  varying  according  to 
nany  things,  such  as  climate,  diet,  social  habits,  and, 
ibove  all,  I  think,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
ninds  of  those  who  do  not  have  sexual  intercourse  are 
Hrected  to  sexual  matters.  Thus  nocturnal  emissions 
lay  vary  from  once  or  twice  in  a  week  to  once  in  two 
r  three  months,  or,  at  times  of  imusual  exhaustion  or 
cdtement,  they  may  exceed  those  rates  or  may  fall  short 
r  them :  but  in  both  sets  of  cases  and  in  all  the  inter- 
.^iate  frequencies  they  are  consistent  with  good  health. 
Ccn  who  are  careless,  or  sufficiently  well-informed,  say 
3thing  about  them  and  suffer  no  harm.  When,  there- 
^xie,  any  person  with  a  sound  nervous  system,  and  having 
QKStumal  emissions  within  such  hmits  as  I  have  men- 
Qned,  consults  you  about  them,  it  is  best  to  tell  him 
^^  they  are  natural  occurrences  which  may  be  left  to 
^^ir  own  course,  and  you  may  add  that  they  cannot  be 
^t  an  end  to  and  ought  not  to  be  if  they  could. 

But  the  case  is  different  in  men  with  over-sensitive 
^^ous  systems,  or  in  whom  one  may  beheve  that  at 
^^st  that  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  which  is  in  nearest 
'^'lation  with  the  sexual  organs  is  over-irritable.  In  this 
**idition  the  emission  of  semen  is  apt  to  take  place 
^th  much  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  excitement. 
Hence  it  may  take  place  too  quickly  dm-ing  or  even  be- 
fore sexual  intercourse ;  sometimes  without  erection  and 
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almost    without   sensation;    sometimes  from  the  mere 
friction  of  the  dress  in  riding  or  walking,  or  during  sen- 
sual thoughts ;  and  frequently  at  night  with  or  without 
sensual  dreams.     This,  if  anything,  might  be  called  sper- 
matorrhoea ;  but  even  this  is  not  properly  a  disease  of  the 
sexual  organs :  it  is  a  disease  or  a  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  may  most  probably  be  referred,  as  I  have 
said,  to  a  too  irritable  condition  of  the  spinal  marrow  or 
of  some  portion  of  it.     For,  with  the  too  frequent  and 
too  quick   emissions  there   are   always  other  signs  of 
nervous  disorder  which,  though  commonly  r^arded  as 
due  to  the  emissions,  are  really  not  so. 

The  chief  of  these  signs  are  aching  of  the  back  and 
lower  limbs,  especially  after  emissions ;  readiness  to  be 
fatigued,  and  in  all  fatigue  pain ;  weary  limbs  and  spines ; 
indisposition  or  seeming  incapacity  for  mental  exercise ; 
defect  of  will  and  of  power  of  attention ;  often  restless* 
ness  at  night  and  unrefreshing  sleep ;  hysteric  fits  or  feel- 
ings. Many  patients,  too,  are  troubled  with  palpitation ; 
many  with  constipation ;  some  with  excess  of  lithates ; 
some  with  oxalates  in  their  urine ;  not  a  few  with  irri- 
table bladder;  some  with  various  nervous  indigestions; 
some  with  coldness  of  feet  and  hands. 

Now,  neither  these  nor  any  other  of  the  signs  com- 
monly enmnerated  with  them  are  characteristic  of  disease 
of  sexual  organs :  they  are  signs  of  a  central  nervous  dis- 
order; they  are  the  very  same  as  are  foimd  in  many 
cases  of  '  spinal  irritation '  and  of  so-called  hysteria  in 
which  there  is  no  indication  of  any  sexual  distm-bance, 
but,  if  anything,  some  disturbance  at  the  heart,  or  the 
bladder,  or  a  joint  or  some  other  part.     Moreover,  these 
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70US  signs  bear  no  proportion  to  the  emissions,  and, 
jgh  commonly  aggravated  by  them,  are  only  so  aggra- 
id  as  the  same  symptoms  are  in  nervous  women  at  the 
istnial  period,  or  by  any  other  sudden  or  consider- 
3  expenditure  of  nervous  power.^ 
The  utter  prostration  which  women,  and  some  men 
with  spinal  irritation  complain  of  after  walking  is 
counterpart  of  that  which  is  complained  of  by  these 
^'cus  patients  after  their  emissions ;  and  I  have  heard 
ents  complain  of  it  even  during  digestion,  or  after 
p  daily  defecations,  though  these  were  with  neither 
L  nor  straining.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few  if  any  of 
e  cases  worse  than  those  in  which  the  nervous  dis- 
»,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  primary  affection,  is  directed 
the  sexual  organs,  or  has  been  wilfully  directed 
them  by  frequent  masturbation  or  irregular  sexual 
slices ;  but,  in  not  a  few  of  those  who  lay  the  fault  of 
ir  nervous  troubles  on  their  seminal  emissions,  the 
iial  organs  act  healthily.  One  of  the  worst  cases  that 
ive  ever  seen  was  in  a  married  man  who,  because  of 
k-ache  and  many  more  of  the  sensations  I  have  enume- 
id,  lay,  like  many  hysterical  women,  constantly  on  his 
k^  travelled  on  his  couch,  or  at  most  moved  slowly 
crutches.  He  had  occasional  sexual  intercourse ;  and 
back  was  always  more  painful  after  it,  and  he  felt 
lerable  and  exhausted  and  prostrate;  but  so  he  did 

^  Una  lecture  was  given  before  those  on  Nervous  Mimicry ;  but  the 
^  of  likeness  between  the  subjects  of  sexual  hypochondriasis  and  those 
h  disofderly  nervous  systems  to  whom  those  lectures  relate  aie  very 
Bsroos  and  dear.  Especially,  there  is  likeness  between  the  men  with 
t  disease  and  the  women  who  have  uterine  disturbance :  and  the  dif- 
BDos  in  their  mental  states  agrees  with  the  general  fact  that  hypochon- 
Ills  is  much  commoner  in  men  than  iii  women. 
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after  a  walk  or  any  other  unusual  expenditure  of  nerve- 
force.    In  another,  a  man  of  30,  who  lay  helpless  and  will- 
less,  weak-eyed  and  utterly  enfeebled,  a  very  type  of  the 
supposed  victims  of  spermatorrhoea,  nocturnal  emissions 
occiured  very  rarely.    They  were  followed  by  increase  of 
back-ache  and  other  miseries,  but  in  no  greater  degrees 
than  was  every  unusual  mental  or  bodily  effort :  and  thi^i 
patient  had  never  had  sexual  intercourse,  had  masturbatecS 
only  twice  or  three  times  in  his  life,  and  had  had  v 
few  nocturnal  emissions. 

Now,  in  some  of  these  cases  of  rapid  and  freque 
emissions,  the  consequence,  as  I  want  you  to  believ 
and  not  the  cause,  of  nervous  disorder,  there  is  no  mentaJ 
error:   the  patients  are  not  more  than  reasonably  dis- 
tressed by  the  inconvenience  they  suffer.     But  in  manjr 
cases  hypochondriasis  is  associated  with  the  rest  of  ikxe 
disorder,  and  increases  immeasiu'ably  both  the  misery  aad 
the  difficulty  of  ciu^.     The  patients  are  ftill  of  apprehen- 
sions, unable  to  divert  their  minds  from  their  sexual 
functions,   constantly  watchful  of  their  sensations  and 
making  them  constantly  more  intense.      And  further 
mischief  follows  all  this :  for  the  direction  of  the  mind  \o 
the  sexual  organs  makes  both  them  and  the  parts  of  tiie 
nervous  system   associated  with  them  more  and  more 
irritable ;  it  increases  the  secretion  of  seminal  fluid,  and 
hmries  its  discharge.     The  mind  thus  continually  multi- 
plies  the  sources  of  its  own  misery. 

Few  conditions  are  more  pitiable  than  those  of 
hypochondriacs  who  thus  suffer,  and  few  more  difficult  to 
cure.  Your  chance  of  doing  good  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  skill  with  which  you  can  influence  the  patient's 
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nd:  for  of  the  components  of  his  case  the  mental 
odition  is  the  worst,  the  irritable  spinal  marrow  the 
xt,  the  state  of  the  sexual  organs  the  last,  in  order  of 
ivity.  Not  that  local  treatment  is  to  be  neglected,  for 
the  imnatm'al  sensibility  of  the  sexual  organs  can  be 
nimshed  the  mind  may  be  less  often  distressed  by 
lissions. 

To  this  end,  cold  enemata  are  sometimes  useful,  and 
netimes  galvanism ;  and  in  some  cases  the  passing  of 
Kgies  or  catheters,  with  or  without  caustic  for  the 
Dstatic  part  of  the  urethra.  But  all  these  things  often 
I ;  and,  as  for  the  last,  I  have  seen  so  many  cases  in 
lich  it  has  been  mischievous  that  I  am  siu-e  it  should 

used  seldom,  and  never  without  more  than  ordinary 
Jl.  But  of  its  being  sometimes  useful  under  these 
Dditions  I  cannot  doubt. 

For  the  nervous  state  you  must  use,  as  for  any  other 
368  of  *  spinal  irritation,'  iron,  good  food,  and  good  air, 
d  the  correctives  of  any  coincident  disorder  of  the 
festive  or  other  organs ;  and  you  must  persuade  to  a 
bust,  sensible  and  fully  occupied  habit  of  life,  with 
uch  sleep  and  the  best  self-control  that  can  be  obtained. 

But  do  what  you  may  the  hypochondriasis  will,  in  the 
yak  cases,  remain;  and  if,  even,  the  sexual  trouble 
culd  cease,  the  mental  wrong  will  continue,  only 
ranging  its  subject,  or  dwelling  on  the  past  as  gloomily 

it  used  to  dwell  on  what  was  present.  And  in  some 
ifi  hypochondriasis  will  gradually  drift  into  a  more 
odent  insanity. 

Now,  when  one  of  these  patients  becomes  insane  the 
^6  is  commonly  laid  on  his  sexual  organs,  or  on  his 
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having  practised  masturbation.     Before  I  end,  I  will  tell 
you  the  wrong  of  this ;  but  I  must  first  speak  of  another 
of  the  conditions  on  which  hypochondriacs  think  erro- 
neously :  namely,  impotence.     This  impotence,  or  evea 
greatly  reduced  sexual  power,  is  so  distressing  even  to 
those  who  may  be  called  reasonable  men,  that  you  ma.^ 
sometimes  be  ready  to  ascribe  to  mental  disorder  what  is 
a  material  disease  or  defect.     Your  study,  therefore,  i» 
each  case,  must  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  impoteni 
complete  or  incomplete  be  real,  or  due  to  ignorance 
some  nervous  disorder ;  or  whether  there  be  no  impotencse 
at  all  but  only  a  hypochondriacal  fear  or  false  persuasion 
of  it     Now  of  the  real  cases  of  impotence  I  can  only 
enumerate  the  cliief  forms.     It  may  be  due  to  disease 
or  wasting  of  the  testicles,  but  this,  unless  the  disease 
or  wasting  be  extreme,  is  very  rare.     (Observe,  I  do  not 
speak  of  sterility  which  means  only  inability  to  beget 
children,  but   of  impotence  which  means   inability  to 
copulate.)     It  may  follow  abscess  or  other  acute  disease 
of  the  prostate.     Very  rarely  and  inexplicably,  it  is 
sometimes  a  sequence  of  fever ;  sometimes  of  injuries  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord.     It  is  found  during  exhaustion 
from  excessive  and  anxious  mental  work,  with  *  jaded 
brains ' ;  and  diuing  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  with  oxa- 
luria :  but  in  these  cases  it  is  only  temporary.     It  is  not 
rare  with  advanced  diabetes ;  and  is  common  with  several 
forms  of  degeneracy  of  the  spinal  cord.     In  old  age  it 
is  happily  not  rare.     At  any  age   it  may  begin  and 
continue  very  long  in  those  who  have  been  excessive  in 
either  sexual  intercourse  or  mastiu-bation.  Nay,  all  sexual 
power  and  desire  may  cease  in  apparently  healthy  men, 
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and  without  apparent  x^ause,  at  unusually  early  ages :  in 
cases  that  I  have  kjnown,  as  early  as  thirty-five  or  forty, 
even  in  those  who  never  masturbated  and  very  rarely  had 
sexual  intercourse. 

But  although  the  physical  causes  of  impotence  and 

gxieat  decrease  of  sexual  power  may  be  thus  numerous, 

y^t  from  all  these  causes  together  the  cases   are  less 

fr'^^quent  than  those  due  to  nervous  disorder  or  to  mental 

^^iiects;    and  the  impotence  which  is  complained  of  or 

l^^^ded  without  any  real  reason  is  more  common  still. 

n^e  mental  and   nervous  defects  which  may  make   a 

^^^ui  impotent  are   various  in  different  persons;    some 

l^iidering   or    interrupting  erection;    some    preventing 

*>"iJSBion ;  and  they  are  as  various  in  degree ;  some  are 

oxHy  occasional,  a  few  are  habitual  or  scarc^ely  constant. 

riiey  may  be  cured,  if  at  all,  by  means  addressed  to  the 

''^iiid  or  to  the  nervous  system  ;  but  they  are  all  hard  to 

cure;  as  hard  as  it  is  to  cure  stammering,  whether  in 

•peech  or  any  other  function,  or  to  cure  any  of  the  dis- 

wxJere  of  those  functions  for  the  perfection  of  which  the 

^ill  must  act  in  exact  harmony  with  parts  not  under  its 

^ttect  control. 

I  have  enumerated  all  these  causes  of  impotence  to 
«©lp  you  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  treating  as  a  mere 
hypochondriac  anyone  ^ho  really  has  this  malady  from 
Wher  mental  or  physical  causes.  As  a  rule  the  distinc- 
ti(m  is  not  difficult.  They  who  complain  of  impotence 
elone  are  distressed  about  it,  and  very  anxious  for  its 
Cure ;  more  so  than  to  the  cool  judgment  of  anybody 
efae  may  seem  reasonable ;  but  here  is  the  boundary  of 
their  unhappiness  ;  they  do  not  tell  or  prophesy  other 

u 
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miseries,  and  do  not  give  up  their  minds  to  their  diseases. 
Moreover,  they  who  are  impotent,  or  nearly  so^  from 
other  than  mental  or  nervous  states  have  a  loss  of  sexual 
desire  as  well  as  of  power. 

The    sexual    hypochondriac  may  or  may    not  be 
mentally  impotent ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
not.     Most  of  those  who  consult  you  will  tell  you  that 
though  they  have  sexual  desire  yet  they  are  impotent,  a 
are  afraid  they  are,  and  are  therefore  afraid  to  many, 
because  they  have  some  of  the  trivial  things  I  have 
been  speaking   of;    occasional  noctiunal  emissions,  or 
urctliral  mucus  or  varicocele  or  something  not  more  im- 
portant.    Now  if  a  man  has  sexual  oi^ns,  including  the 
prostate,  not  manifestly  diseased  or  wasted,  and  has  erec- 
tions and  occasional  nocturnal  emissions,  and  any  sexual 
desire,  you  may  be  siure  that  he  is  not  impotent,  unle^ 
he  has  very  clear  facts  to  prove  tliat  he  is.     The  state— 
ments  tliat  hyi^ochondriacs  make  to  show  that  they  are, 
arc  becoming,  impotent  are  usually  evidences  that  they 
not.     And  what  is  true  of  hypochondriacs  is  equally  tro^ 
of  those  who  are  frightened  by  mere  ignorance  of  sexual 
matters  or  who  have  been  fraudulently  misinformed. 

You  may  observe  that,  in  speaking  of  sexual  hypo-' 
chondriasis,  I  have  sjioken  of  three  different  classes  o* 
men  or  boys  in  whom  functional  disorders  of  the  sexual 
organs  may  need  to  be  treated.     There  are,  first,  th^ 
merely  ignorant  or  misinformed ;  next,  those  with  over^ 
sensitive  or   too  irritable  nervous  systems ;   and  lastlyi 
the  hypochondriacs.     The  conditions  respectively  charac- 
teristic of  each  may  be  mingled  in  various  d^rees,  but 
they  are  worth  keeping  in  mind  as  guides  to  treatment 
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The  patients  of  the  second  class  alone  need  medicinal 
help,  and  what  this  may  be  I  said  just  now  :  the  others 
must  be  mentally  helped. 

With  careful  and  very  positive  teaching  you  will 
cure  the  ignorant,  and  do  good  to  all  but  those  whose 
hjrpochondriasLS  is  near  to  complete  insanity.  But  on 
some  subjects  of  your  teaching  you  will  have  to  be  very 
dear  as  to  matters  of  fact ;  especially,  for  instance,  as  to 
the  practice  of  masturbation,  to  which  many  of  your 
patients  will  ascribe  their  chief  distresses. 

Now,  I  beUeve  you  may  teach  positively  that  mastur- 
bation does  neither  more  nor  less  harm  than  sexual  inter- 
course practised  with  the  same  frequency  in  the  same 
coiKiitions  of  general  health  and  age  and  circumstance. 
Practised  frequently  by  the  very  yoimg,  that  is,  at  any  time 
before  or  at  the  beginning  of  puberty,  masturbation  is  very 
likely  to  produce  exhaustion,  effeminacy,  over-sensitive- 
liess  and  nervousness ;  just  as  equally  frequent  copulation 
^  the  same  age  would  probably  produce  them.  Or, 
practised  every  day,  or  many  times  a  day,  at  any 
•8^1  either  masturbation  or  copulation  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce similar  mischiefe  or  greater.  And  the  mischiefs  are 
especially  likely  or  nearly  sure  to  happen,  and  to  be 
S^^atest,  if  the  excesses  are  practised  by  those  who,  by 
Inheritance  or  circumstances,  are  liable  to  any  nervous 
^aeaae, — to  *  spinal  irritation,'  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  any 
other.  But  the  mischiefe  are  due  to  the  quantity,  not  to 
•he  method,  of  the  excesses ;  and  the  quantity  is  to  be 
:  Mimated  in  relation  to  age  and  the  power  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  I  have  seen  as  numerous  and  as  great 
evils  consequent  on  excessive  sexual  intercourse  as  on 

u  2 
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excessive  masturbation  :  but  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
anything  to  make  me  believe  that  occasional  masturba- 
tion has  any  other  effects  on  one  who  practises  it  than 
has  occasional  sexual  intercourse,  nor  anything  justifying 
the  dread  with  which  sexual  hypochondriacs  r^ard  the 
having  occasionally  practised  it.     I  wish  that  I  could  say 
something  worse  of  so  nasty  a  practice ;  an  uncleanhness, 
a  filthiness  forbidden  by  God,  an  unmanUness  despised 
by  men. 

Another  point  on  which  you  may  have  to  teach    is 
that  of  dreams  associated  with  nocturnal  seminal  emis- 
sions.    Men   of  scrupulous  conscience  are   deeply  dis- 
tressed with  the  thought  that  these  emissions  are  due  to 
sexual  feelings  which  they  ought  to  be  able  to  suppress 
even  in  their  dreams ;  they  look  on  them  as  tokens  of  » 
prevalent  impurity  of  mind  which  they  must  cure.   Well, 
you  may  tell  them  that,  according  to  all  we  know  of 
dreams,  it  is  not  the  dream  that  excites  the  emission,  but 
the  natiu-al  and  involuntary  erection  and  emission  that 
determine  the  dream,  and  that  over  the  erection  and 
emission  that  may  occur  in  sleep  or  on  just  waking  it  iB 
impossible  that  any  man  should  exercise  direct  control ; 
he  might  as  well  try  to  control  while  asleep  the  tone  of 
his  snoring  or  the  posture  of  his  hmbs.     Some  indkec* 
control  a  man  may  have  on  all  these  things,  and  on  tte 
sexual  part  of  them  it  may  be  held  that  the  more  the 
mind  while  awake   is  occupied   in   other   than   sexual 
matters,  and  so  occupied  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to 
use  any  effort  for  the  suppression  or  exclusion  of  sexual 
thoughts,  the  less  will  be  the  secretion  of  semen  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  sexual  oi^ans,.  and  therefore  the  less 
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^uent  the  excitements  and  emissions  during  sleep, 
it,  in  some  persons  and,  as  I  believe,  in  the  great 
ajority  of  those  who  are  chaste,  nocturnal  emissions  and 
e  associated  unclean  dreams  are  simply  irrepressible : 
ey  are  due  to  a  natural  secretion  of  semen  which  we 
Te  no  means  of  suppressing  and  no  right  to  suppress, 
lerefore,  to  men  with  healthy  nervous  systems  you 
:ast  teU  that  their  nocturnal  emissions  are  evidences  of 
slth  rather  than  of  disease.  And  to  those  in  whom  too 
K[uent  emissions  are  connected  with  a  too  irritable  state 
the  spinal  marrow,  you  may  tell  that  they  cannot  and 
ght  not  to  be  wholly  suppressed ;  but  that  they  may 

remedied  by  marriage  and  may,  very  probably,  be 
Eninished  by  means  that  will  improve  the  condition  of 
e  spinal  marrow. 

To  all  ahke  you  may  try  to  teach  a  virtuous  and 
^cious  carelessness  about  these  things :  a  state  of  mind 
:iich  would  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  many  besides 
ese  sexual  hypochondriacs. 

Many  of  your  patients  will  ask  you  about  sexual  in- 
rcourse  and  some  will  expect  you  to  prescribe  fornica- 
>ii.  I  would  just  as  soon  prescribe  theft  or  lying  or 
lything  else  that  Gk)D  has  forbidden.  If  men  will  practise 
vnication  or  uncleanness  it  must  be  of  their  own  choice 
ad  on  their  sole  responsibility.  We  are  not  to  advise 
iat  which  is  morally  wrong,  even  if  we  have  some 
sison  to  think  that  a  patient's  health  would  be  better  for 
16  wrong-doing.  But  in  the  cases  before  us,  and  I  can 
oa^e  none  in  which  I  should  think  differently,  there  is 
yt  ground  enough  for  so  much  as  raising  a  question 
out  wrong-doing.     Chastity  does  no  harm  to  mind  or 
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body ;  its  discipline  is  excellent :  marriage  can  be  safely 
waited  for ;  and  among  the  many  nervous  and  hypochon- 
driacal patients  who  have  talked  to  me  about  fomicatioD, 
I  have  never  heard  one  say  that  he  was  better  or  happier 
after  it;  several  have  said  that  they  were  worse:  and 
many,  having  failed,  have  been  made  much  worse.^ 

The  mental  treatment  which  I  have  thus  suggested 
will  be  in  many  cases  sufficient.  It  will  be  more  or  leas 
useftd  according  to  the  degree  of  good  sense  possessed  by 
the  patient.  A  sensible  man,  who  has  been  only  ignorant 
on  sexual  subjects,  who  can  understand  evidence  and  is 
ready  to  believe  those  who  are  most  likely  to  tell  him 
what  is  true,  will  be  cured  when  the  truth  is  told.  At 
the  opposite  extreme,  the  worst  of  the  hypochondriacs  wiU 
be  almost  incapable  of  cure :  they  will  believe  nothing 
hopeful ;  they  will  be  dull  to  all  commofi-sense  statements; 
many  of  them  will  prefer  to  be  guided  by  rogues  rather 
than  by  honest  men. 

Between  these  extremes  you  will  have  various  degrees 
of  success ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  time  does 
good.  Some  few  patients,  whose  hypochondriasis  is  a 
form  of  inherited  insanity,  become  plainly  insane ;  some? 
though  they  marry  and  have  duly  regulated  sexual  inter- 
course, and  may  cease  to  have  involuntary  emissions,  yet 
retaiu  their  other  nervous  symptoms,  and  continue  hypo- 
chondriacal ;  but  the  vast  majority  get  well.  Some  fell 
in  love,  marry,  and  are  ciired;  some  getting  into  the 

'  Professor  Humphry  very  justly  points  out  that  the  functions  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  we  may  include  with  them  the  related  parts  of  the 
nervous  system , '  may  he  suspended  for  a  long  period,  possibly  for  life ;  and 
yet  they  may  be  pound  and  capable  of  being  roused  into  activity.'  The 
8ame  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  other  parts.  Holmea^s  System  of  Siuyery, 
vol,  V.  p.  151. 
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weighty  responsibilities  of  life,  have  things  to  think  about 
ittore  important  than  their  sexual  organs,  and  in  all, 
to  they  grow  older,  the  spinal  marrow  becomes  less 
irritable,  so  that  the  emissions,  if  they  have  been  annoyed 
with  them,  become  less  frequent  and  are  attended  with 
less  feeling  of  exhaustion. 

Now,  let  me  end  by  speaking,  as  I  said  I  would,  about 
he  statements  that  miseries  beyond  any  that  I  have  told 
f  are  frequent  consequences  of  the  so-called  functional 
ssual  diseases.  Epilepsy,  all  forms  of  paralysis,  wasting 
Gtlsies,  amaurosis,  impotence,  insanity,  idiotcy,  emacia- 
oxx,  disease  of  the  heart,  phthisis,  and  whatever  else  may 
lighten  the  timid,  or  attract  the  morbid  fear  of  the 
hypochondriac,  are  advertised  by  swindlers  as  the  sure 
^Usequences  of  sexual  disorders,  unless  they  be  averted 
*y  some  secret  treatment.  And  these  men  hve  on  the 
^^isane  and  the  foolish  whom  they  can  attract.  They . 
'^oiild  do  less  harm,  and  be  less  encouraged  in  their 
^s^uds,  if  they  could  not  refer  to  the  works  of  some 
^embers  of  our  own  profession  for  opinions  justifying 
^hat  they  pretend  to  be  their  own. 

Erst  among  these  false  teachers  is  Lallemand.     His 

picture  of  Spermatorrhoea,  in  its  complete   form,  is  a 

description  of  something  which  I  believe  to  be  unknown 

toong  Englishmen.     It  may  be  that  there  is  no  such 

^^sease  in  France :  a  wild  imagination  may  have  suggested 

it:  but  whether  it  can  be  found  in  France  or  not,  I 

believe  you  will  never  see  it  here.     I  have  not  yet  seen 

8Qch  a  case  as  any  of  the  worst  cases  which  Lallemand 

describes,  nor  any  which  would  justify  the  general  tone 

of  his  descriptions.    To  many  others  with  as  good  oppor- 
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tiinities  as  myself  for  seeing  rare  and  severe  cases  they 
are  as  completely  unknown  :  and  I  observe  that  Englii^  - 
writers  on  the  subject,  when  they  wish  to  tell  the  worst 
things  to  which  spermatorrhcea  can  be  said  to  lead,  speaki 
not  from  their  own  observations,  but  from  what  they 
believe  to  have  been  Lallemand's. 

But  setting  aside  his  account,  you  will  find,  even 
among  honest  English  writers,  more  serious  troubles 
assigned  to  sexual  disorders  than  I  think  they  can  justly 
be  charged  with. 

In  speaking  of  the  symptoms  of  irritable  spinal  mairoir 
associated  \\ith  frequent  seminal  emissions,  I  indicated, 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  on  which  it  is  held  that  thefl& 
symptoms  are  the  consequences  of  the  emissions.    Th^ 
emissions,  I  said  and  (I  hope)  showed,  are  the  conse — • 
quences  not  the  cause  of  the  disordei's  of  the  nervous 
system ;  they  may  aggravate  the  condition  from  whicl"^ 
themselves  arise,  but  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  an^ 
measure  of  the  disease  can  be  ascribed  to  them. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  otheiC 
sii])ix)sed  consequences  of  sexual  disorder  and  sexua-^' 
excess  of  whatever  kind.  Let  us  take,  for  instance^ 
insanity ;  and  what  is  said  of  it  might  be  said  of  epilepsy 
and  the  other  horrors  assigned  as  consequences  of  sper**" 
matorrhoea  and  masturbation. 

Masturbation  and  sexual  excesses  are  commonly  as- 
signed as  the  cause  of  insanity  in  a  considerable  propoir- 
tion  of  the  insane  inmates  of  asylums.     But,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  no  estimate  is  attempted  of  the  probability 
that  they  who  are  said  to  have  been  thus  made  insane 
would  have  become  insane  without  this  or  any  other 
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excess.    No  doubt,  in  any  man  who  inherits  a  disposition 

to  insanity,  excess  of  any  kind,  whether  in  sexual  things, 

or  in  drinking,  gambling,  or  any  other,  will  hasten  or 

determine  the  advent  of  insanity:  but  excesses  do  not 

xoake  men  insane  who  have  naturally  healthy  brains. 

Think  of  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards  whom  we  see 

dying  here :  the  poor  wretches  are  not  mad,  unless  their 

drunkenness  be  a  sign  of  it,  an  effect  not  a  cause  of  in- 

sanity.     Or,  think  of  the  niunber  of  sensualists  in  all 

c/asses  of  society,  who,  to  the  last  degree  and  their  latest 

fife,  stimulate  and  indulge  their  sexual  desires  in  any  way 

tkey  can.     These  do  not  become  insane  in  any  larger 

px>portion  than  do  gamblers,  or  over-active  politicians, 

^^  even  the  vehement  students  of  science.     To  determine 

"^^  influence  of  excesses  in  producing  insanity  you  must 

^^nt,  not  only  the  insane,  but  the  sane  who  have  com- 

^^tted  excesses  and  retained  their  mental  power. 

And,  even  among  the  insane  there  are  many  of  whom 

^'   ^ould  be  truer  to  say  that  they  masturbated  because 

*^^y  were  insane,  than  that  they  became  insane  because 

^^y  masturbated.     It  is  the  same  as  with  dnmkenness. 

Habitual  and  paroxysmal  drunkenness  seem  to  me  more 

^^^quently  the  consequence  of  insanity  than  insanity  is  of 

**^^in.     Certainly,  the  most  marked  cases  are  in  those 

^Ko  are  members  of  families  in  which  insanity  and 

^ther  maladies  of  nervous  centres  are  prevalent,  and  in 

^uoee  who  are  on  other  and  previous  grounds  known  to 

*^  not  wholly  sane  or  of  average  mind.     Given  a  predis- 

poeition  to  insanity  and,  no  doubt,  any  of  these  exciting 

or,  as  they  may  better  be  called,  exhausting  causes  may 

induce  it ;  may  hasten  it  or  determine  its  occurrence. 
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And  the  greater  the  disposition,  the  less  need  be  the  er 
haustion  that  will  suffice :  while  in  those  in  whom  thei 
is  only  the  least,  if  any,  disposition  to  insanity,  nothinj 
less  than  the  utterest  exhaustion  fix)m  excess  may  suffic^^*^^ 
to  produce  it,  if  even  this  may.    The  drunkards  ancE:>^i 
sensuahsts  who  live  and  die  sane  are  too  many  to  let  u^ 
speak  of  hard  drink,  or  masturbation,  or  sexual  excesses 
as  causes  of  insanity,  imless  imder  many  reserves  an^:^^ 
conditions. 

And  what '  is  true  in  respect  of  insanity  is  true  in  re^^r-^ 
spect  of  other  assigned  consequences  of  sexual  disordera^s-ns. 
These  disorders  are  effectual  exciting  causes  of  only  sueErzxh 
diseases  as  the  patients  are  prone  to ;  and  the  pronene^s^Bss 
or  predisposition  is  much  nearer  to  the  essence  of 
disease  than  is  the  exciting  cause. 
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HAVE  met  with  certain  cases  of  pUebitis,  the  like  of 
^Hich  I  cannot  find  on  record.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
^ve  some  accoimt  of  them.  They  are  all  examples  of 
^^  so-called  adhesive  phlebitis;  the  disease  in  which 
^flammation  of  the  coats  of  a  vein  is  associated  with 
lottmg  of  blood  in  its  canal,  but  not  with  suppuration  or 
yamia.  Of  many  of  them,  indeed,  I  cannot  tell,  any 
^oie  than  of  certain  other  forms  of  phlebitis,  whether 
^^  inflammation  or  the  clotting  were  the  first  event,  nor, 
^^refore,  whether  they  are  to  be  referred  more  properly 
^  phlebitis  or  to  thrombosis.  But  I  give  the  former 
^tte  to  them  all  because  it  is  in  most  common  use 
*^*^ongst  us  and  is  probably  correct  for  at  least  one  part 
^   stage  of  every  case. 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  adhesive  phlebitis  have  been 
^  well  described,  that  I  need  only  refer  to  them  for  the 
^ke  of  comparison.^     Such  are — 

'  Such  deecriptions  may  be  found  in^  or  by  means  of,  Oallencler,  Art. 
-^nmia  *, '  Ilolmes^s  Syit,  of  Surgery f  vol.  i.,  and  '  Diseases  of  Veins/  in 
^«  same,  Yol.  iii. ;  S.  Weber,  Handbuch  der  C^rwgie,  von  v.  Pitha  u. 
Billroth,  B.  ii.  Abth.  iL ;  Humphry,  On  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  m  the 
^tnoas  System  during  lAfe^  1850;  Mackenzie,  PathoL  and  Treatment  of 
tiilfgmasia  Dolens,  1862 ;  Henry  Lee,  Diseases  of  the  Veins,  1866 ;  Virchow, 
OfUular  Pathology',  by  Chance,  lect  x.  1860;  Kokitansky,  Pathologische 
AnatonUe,  R  iii. 
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1.  The  traumatic ;  induding  those  due  to  distensioii, 

or  to  subcutaneous  rupture,  such  as  I  have 
known  happen  in  a  varicose  saphena  dining 
violent  coughing. 

2.  Those   occurring   in   exhaustion  during,  or  after, 

either  acute  or  chronic  disease. 

3.  Those  due  to  extension   of  inflammation  or  of 

blood-clotting  from  ulcers,  morbid  growths,  or 
gangrenous  or  acutely  inflamed  parts. 

4.  Those  of  the  so-called  idiopathic,  or  rheumatic 

form  which  Dr.  Mackenzie  very  fiilly  described; 
but  among  which  I  am  convinced  that  a  doeer 
study  would  lead  to  the  distinction  of  differenfc 
forms  associated  with  as  many  difierences  of 
constitutional  afiections. 

5.  The  pysemial. 

6.  The  puerperal;  among  which  it  is  probable tlwirti 

examples  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  gouty  an^ 
the  pyaemial,  only  modified  by  the  puerperal— 
state,  are  grouped. 

7.  The  typhoid;  occurring  in  the  convalescence 

typhoid  fever  [see  p.  396]. 
Any  of  these  forms  of  phlebitis  may  be  modified  b 
occurring  in  veins  already  varicose  ;  but,  passing  by  thes^: 
I  proceed  to  the  more  proper  subject  of  the  paper. 

Gouty  Phlebitis. — The  use  of  this  name  is,  I  believe, 
justified  by  the  frequent  occiurence  of  cases  in  which 
phlebitis  either  is  associated  with  ordinary  gouty  inflamma- 
tion in  the  foot  or  joints,  or  occurs,  with  Uttle  or  no  evident 
provocation,  in  persons  of  marked  gouty  constitution  or 
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th  gouty  inheritance.  Li  such  cases  the  phlebitis  may 
TO  no  intrinsic  characters  by  which  to  distinguish  it ; 
t,  not  rarely,  it  has  peculiar  marks,  especially  in  its 
nmetry,  apparent  metastases,  and  frequent  recurrences. 

Gouty  phlebitis  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  lower  Umbs 
m  in  any  other  part ;  but  it  may  be  seen  in  the  arms, 
d  it  is  not  limited  to  limbs  that  are,  or  have  been,  the 
its  of  ordinary  gout.  It  affects  the  superficial  rather 
an  the  deep  veins,  and  often  occurs  in  patches,  affecting 
)r  example)  on  ouq  day  a  short  piece  of  a  saphenous 
dn,  and  on  the  next  day,  or  many  days  later,  another 
parate  piece  of  the  same,  or  a  corresponding  piece  of 
B  opposite  vein,  or  of  a  femoral  vein.     It  shows  herein 

evident  disposition  towards  being  metastatic  and  sym- 
^trical ;  characters  which,  I  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
5  strongly  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  essential  and 
Linary  disease  is  not  a  coagulation  of  blood,  but  an  in- 
tomation  of  portions  of  the  venous  walls.  The  inflamed 
rtions  of  vein  usually  feel  hard  or  very  firm  ;  they  are 
infid,  aching,  and  very  tender  to  the  touch ;  such  pain, 
ieed,  often  precedes  the  clearer  signs  of  the  phlebitis, 
d  not  rarely  begins  suddenly.     I  have  known  it  begin 

a  man  walking  nearly  as  suddenly  as  the  pain  of 
pturing  a  muscle.  The  int^uments  over  the  affected 
ins  (where  they  are  superficial)  are  slightly  thickened, 
A  often  marked  with  a  dusky  reddish  flush.  When 
perficial  veins  alone  are  affected  there  may  be  little 
dema;  but  ivhen  venous  trunks,  as  the  femoral,  the 
hole  limb  assumes  the  characteristics  of  complete  venous 
)8truction.  It  becomes  big,  clumsy,  featureless,  heavy, 
id  stiff;  its  skin  is  cool  and  may  be  pale,  but  more  often 
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it  has  a  partial  slightly  livid  tint,  which  may  alwap 
be  discerned  by  comparison  with  the  other  limb,  and  has 
mottlings  from  small  cutaneous  veins  visibly  distended. 
Tlie  limb  thus  enlarged  feels  (Edematous  all  through ;  but 
firm  and  tight-skinned,  not  yielding  easily  to  pressure, 
and  not  pitting  very  deeply.  By  this  state  almost  alone 
the  disease  must  sometimes  be  recognised,  for  the  swelling 
may  be  very  marked  when  only  a  small  portion  of  vein 
is  affected,  and  that  (as  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal) 
so  deeply  seated  as  to  be  scarcely  felt. 

The  constitutional  distiu:bance  associated  with  this 
condition  is  at  most  that  of  slight  feverishness,  or  of  an 
ordinary  gouty  attack,  more  or  less  acute  in  different 
cases.  The  effects  of  the  disease  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  by  dissection ;  ^  for  in  the  only 
fatal  cases  that  I  have  seen,  no  autopsy  was  allowed.  So 
far  as  one  may  judge  of  them,  by  after-events  during  life 
the  veins  which  may  have  been  obstructed  become,  in 
some  cases,  pervious  again;  for  in  some  instances  the 
clearing-up  of  the  oedema,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  limb,  become,  though  it  may 
not  be  for  many  months,  at  last  complete.  Yet  the 
veins  may  remain  apparently  very  susceptible : — they 
may  ache  exceedingly  diu-ing  fatigue  or  trivial  iUness  or 
in  changing  weather ;  and  I  have  known  phlebitis  excited 
by  trivial  causes  in  the  same  veins  three  or  four  times 
during  what  might  be  regarded  as  convalescence.  In 
other  instances  however  (but  I  think  they  are  rarer  than 


^  Unless  in  the  Pathological  Museum  of  the  OoUege  of  Surgeons,  in 
which  Noa.  1 732-3  are,  I  am  nearly  sure,  examples  of  veins  affected  witk 
gouty  phlebitis  many  years  before  death. 
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in  Other  forms  of  phlebitis),  the  obstniction  of  the  veins 
appears  complete  and  permanent ;  and  then,  if  they  be 
trunk-veins,  the  limb  remains  permanently  enlarged, 
cumbrous  and  heavy.  Its  superficial  veins  may,  after 
some  time,  become  varicose ;  and  others  may  enlarge  for 
collateral  blood-streams ;  and  I  believe  that  an  increased 
growth  may  take  place  in  some  of  the  tissues,  especially 
the  muscles,  of  the  limb. 

Equally  with  the  other  forms   of  phlebitis,   but  as 
rarely  as  in  any,  that  which  occurs  in  gout  may  be  fatal 
or  very  dangerous  by  embolism.     Incomplete  pulmonary 
embolism  probably  occurs  in  the  cases  in  which,  during 
gouty  phlebitis,  embarrassed  breathing  and  tremulous  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  almost  suddenly  ensue,  and  then  slowly 
but  completely  subside.     In  other  cases  such  embolism  is 
fatal.     A  well-marked  instance  occurred  in  a  member  of 
our  profession,  whom  I  saw  with  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Mr. 
Uorgan.    He  was  suffering  with  a  severe  and  protracted 
attack  of  gout,  such  as  he  had  had  more  than  once  before. 
During  its  course  he  had  signs  of  phlebitis  in  scattered 
portions  of  the  veins  of  the  right  thigh  and  leg  (having 
previously    had  phlebitis  three  times    from   accidental 
causes).     He  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  down-stairs, 
•lid  engaged  in  writing,  and  thought  himself  convalescent ; 
but  having  walked  up-stairs  to  his  bedroom,  he  fell  down 
•8  if  in  a  deep  syncope,  and  remained  nearly  an  hoiu:, 
bathing  very  faintly,  scarcely  conscious,  and  with  a 
feeble  fluttering  pulse.     In  a  few  hours  he  seemed  quite 
recovered,  and  next  day,  and  two  days  later,  we  could 
find  nothing   additionally  wrong    about  him,  except  a 
6^  attack  of  similar  phlebitis  in  the  opposite  thigh.   We 
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examined  his  chest,  and  detected  only  some  slight  crepitus 
and  faint  breathing  about  the  root  of    one  Imig.    All 
appeared  going  on  well  for  three  days,  and  he  had  no 
sign  or  warning  of  severe  illness ;  but  five  or  six  days 
after  the  previous  '  fit,'  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  night- 
stool,  he  fell  forward  and  rapidly  died  with  a  renewal  of 
the  signs  of  syncope  and  feeble  breathing.     No  examina- 
tion after  death  was  made,  but  from  the  likeness  of  the 
manner  of  death  to  that  which  I  have  seen,  in  cases  of 
ascertained  embolism  from  systemic  veins  into  the  pul- 
monary artery,  I  cannot  doubt  what  happened  here.   It 
is  probable  that  in  the  first  fit,  the  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary   artery  was  partial;  or  that   the  dot  was 
broken  up,  and  its  fragments  dispersed ;  and  that  in  th^ 
second,  another  clot  remained  blocked  in  the  main  arteiyy 
or  was  heaped  on  the  adherent  fragments  of  the  previous 
clot.^ 

Gouty  plilebitis  is  often  hereditary.  A  patient,  whc^ 
had  phlebitis  in  successive  patches  of  both  saphenous 
veins  diuing  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  told  me  that  hi 
father  and  his  paternal  grandmother  were  gouty;  an 
that,  among  his  relatives  on  the  maternal  side,  hi^ 
mother,  two  uncles,  grandmother,  and  two  cousins,  ha^ 
inflammation  of  veins.  And  I  can  scarcely  doubt  th»^ 
among  the  cases  of  phlebitis  which  are  called  *  commoa  9 
and  are  supposed  to  be  referable  to  cold,  or  some  wholly 
external  cause,  many  might  be  traced  to  the  gouty  dia- 
thesis, however  diluted  and  modified  in  its  hereditary 
transmission. 

>  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  in  Clin.  Soc,  Trans,  toI.  m\.  1873,  p.  xxxm,  1»m 
^ven  a  lucid  account  of  cases  of  gouty  phleUtis,  confirming  and  eztendiog 
this  description  of  it. 
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In  the  management  of  cases  of  gouty  phlebitis,  the 
tme  general  rules  must  be  observed  as  in  gout  of  equal 
^verity  affecting  any  other  external  part.  I  have  never 
ien  or  heard  of  good  derived  from  active  treatment, 
leeches  do  no  good  ;  merciuy  (I  think)  would  do  Tiarm 
r  given  in  more  than  an  occasional  dose ;  purgatives 
eem  xmnecessary ;  colchicum  has  the  same  limited  value 
18  m  other  forms  of  gout,  and  appears  useful  in  direct 
^portion  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Alkaline 
Irinks  are  certainly  comfortable,  and  very  probably  use- 
d ;  and  certainly  useful  are  diminution  of  food  and  of 
imulants,  and  an  increase  of  water-drinking.  But  more 
ttportant  than  all  these  is  rest,  with  the  trunk  and  Umbs 
vel ;  or  with  the  affected  Umb  slightly  raised.  In  this 
>Udition  there  are  the  best  opportunities  for  the  adhesion 
f  the  clot  and  its  union  with  the  walls  of  the  vein,  and 
^e  least  risk  of  its  detachment.  Among  local  applica- 
ons  none  seem  more  usefid  than  frequent  fomentation 
i^d  wrappings  of  the  hmbs  with  hot  wet  flannels,  or 
^tly  appUed  flannel  bandages. 

The  question  generally  arises,  how  long  must  this. 
^  continue  ?  It  is  hard  to  answer ;  for,  I  believe,  we 
^ve  no  knowledge  of  the  time  required  for  the  organisa- 
^on  and  adhesion  of  a  dot  with  firmness  sufficient  to 
^^tWent  the  risk  of  embolism.  I  think  that  three  or  foiu* 
^ks  may  suffice  in  a  generally  healthy  person.  I  have, 
*Kleed,  known  fatal  embolism  in  one  who  had  had  gouty 
^Uebitis  for  seven  weeks,  but  he  was  an  imsound  person 
•rith  enlarged  spleen  and  probably  unhealthy  blood. 
k  month  should  be  insisted- on  for  a  vein  as  large  as  the 
iemoral ;  that  is,  a  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
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marked  attack  of  pain.  I  say  the  last,  for  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  forms  of  gout,  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  is  in  the 
tendency  to  relapses. 

When  all  severity  of  symptoms  has  passed-by,  the 
swelling  and  clumsiness  of  the  affected  limbs  are  generally 
very  troublesome  and  tedious.     The  best  remedies  are  io- 
hot  spongings,  gentle  shampooings,  gentle  exercises  anc^ 
bandages.   Long  standing  must  be  avoided,  and  all  postme^ 
in  which  the  joints  are  at  acute  angles ;  the  advice  to  hav^ 
the  lower  limbs  raised  is  useless  unless  the  trunk  is  rediitr— 
ing.    Elastic  stockings  are  useful  if  there  be  varicose  veins  S 
in  other  cases  they  may  be  tried,  but  are  often  useless. 

Not  rarely,  after  phlebitis  of  whatever  kind,  th^ 
muscles  of  the  affected  limb  become  large  and  strong'- 
I  referred  to  this  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Mediccr^ 
Times  and  Gazette  of  March  1858,  and  soon  afterwarls 
received  a  letter  fix)m  the  late  Professor  Laurie,  of 
Glasgow,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*  I  am  the  subject  of  one  form  of  that  peculiarity 
w  hich  I  suspect  is  not  very  common,  and  whidi  depends, 
as  you  hint,  on  diseased  or  varicose  veins. 

'  In  the  year  1831, 1  had  an  almost  fatal  attack  of 
Typhus  [?  typhoid].    During  convalescence,  I  was  seized 
with  phlegmasia  dolens  of  my  left  lower  limb,  attended  witk 
exquisite  pain  in  the  ham  and  calf.     When  the  pain  sub- 
sided, and  I  commenced  to  leave  my  bed  and  dress,! 
was  astonished  to  find  that  while  my  right  thigh  and  leg 
were  emaciated,  as  they  usually  are  after  such  an  illness 
my  left  w^as  nearly,  if  not  actually,  as  large  as  when 
took  to  bed.      It  was  not  in  any  way   misshapen, 
oedematous — simply   plump,   and  ftdl-sized.       When 
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recovered  so  far  afi  to  be  able  to  walk,  I  found  the  veins 
Qolarged,  and,  by  night,  the  whole  limb  oedematous,  but 
la  the  morning  the  soft  swelling  had  disappeared,  and  the 
Dvucular  enlargement  round  the  calf  remained.  The 
was  at  least  an  inch.     For  many  months  I  was 

for  much  walking ;  indeed,  but  for  a  large  laced 
ocking,  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  my 
Profession.  I  wore  one  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
'ajs  able  to  lay  it  aside,  but  as  I  got  older,  I  was  obUged 
>  letum  to  its  use,  and  for  years  back  I  have  worn  an 
stocking.     The   veins   are  now   decidedly  vari- 

and  the  limb  becomes  (Edematous  after  unusual 
^tigue.  The  soft  swelling  readily  disappears  under  rest, 
ttfi,  as  formerly,  the  muscular  enlargement  remains. 
^  is,  however,  now  less  obvious  than  formerly,  as  I 
Mix  unhappily  much  less  muscular  than  I  was  ten  years 


The  overgrowth  of  parts  whose  veins  are  obstructed 

M  Very  notable  in  the  rare  instances  of  phlebitis  in  young 

cluldren.     I  have  lately  seen  a  child  five  years  old,  whose 

'^lit  lower  limb  has  for  three  years  been  growing  larger 

^l^Bii  the  left.     In  the  day,  and  when  long  dependent,  it 

^>©oomes  (Edematous;  but  during  the  night  the  oedema 

^appears,  and  the  limb  only  looks  much    too   large. 

Many  parts  of  the  thigh  are  mottled,  dusky,  and  pink, 

•ttd  part  of  the  skin  at  the  knee  is  coarse-textiu-ed  and 

^Wy.     The  whole  aspect  of  the  limb  is  like  that  of  the 

Hmbs  of  adults  in  which,  as  in  Professor  Laurie's,  the 

femoral  or  (X)mmon  iliac  vein  has  been  long  obstructed. 

One  might  suppose  it  a  case  of  simple  hypertrophy,  but 

that  the  limb  is  (X)ld,  not  over- warm ;  or  one  of  obstructed 

X  2 
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lymphatics,  with  growth  from  retained  lymph,  but  that 
the  blotches  on  the  skin  are  characteristic  of  obstructed 
veins.^ 

1  In  the  last  edition  I  added  some  remarkable  casea  of  phleUtis  whidi 
appeared  consequent  on  poisoning  by  air  of  foul  drains.  They  are  omitted 
as  haying  no  clear  relation  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  essay.  For  further 
iUustrations  of  gouty  phlebitis  I  may  refer  to  papers  by  Mr.  Presoott  Hewett 
in  Tram,  CUn.  Soc,,  toL  tI.  1873,  p.  xxxviL,  and  by  Dr.  Tuckwell  in  8L 
Barth,  Ho$p^  Bep,,  vol.  x. 
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S'DER  the  name  *  residual  abscesses '  I  would  indude  all 
►scesses  formed  in  or  about  the  residues  of  former  in- 
animations. Most  of  them  are  formed  where  pus,  pro- 
iced  long  previously,  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  retained 
»x3  become  dry,  or  in  some  form  *  obsolete/     But  some 

them,  it  is  probable,  are  formed  in  the  thickenings, 
Hiesions,  or  other  lowly  organised  products  of  inflamma- 
>ii  long  past. 

Abscesses  thus  formed  are  probably  well  known  to 

Btny,  but,  to  give  them  a  name  and  separate  illustrations 

^y  help  to  show  that  they  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 

t^ce  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  are  often  important 

diagnosis. 

Suppuration  among  the  products  of  a  former  inflam- 
mation is  probably  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  held  as 
^erally  true  concerning  many  relapsing  inflammations, 
Unely,  that  they  are  due  to  the  disturbed  or  interrupted 
iitrition,  not  only  of  the  tissues  deteriorated  in  previous 
^ammations,  but  of  the  new  materials  that  were  formed 
lUODg  them.  Thus,  in  the  frequently  relapsing  inflam- 
iiations  of  testicles,  and  joints,  and  other  parts  that  one 
leea  in  a  constantly  *  fretful '  state,  the  *  weakness,'  *  low 
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vitality/  or  *  want  of  tenacity  of  composition/  which  are 
indicated  by  inflammation  under  every  slight  provocation, 
are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  remaining  products  of 
former  inflammations  than  to  the  original  textures  of  the 
parts.     Thus  adhesions  become  inflamed,  and,  by  soften- 
ing, may  pennit  joints  to  be  distorted  whose  shape  had 
been  deemed  secure  in  a  tough  anchylosis ;  and  residues 
of  pus,  degenerating  under  irritation,  initiate  or  take  parfc 
in  a  renewed  suppiu-ation. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  residuaaJ 
abscesses  may  be  fomid  in  connection  with  diseases  of  tL^ 
spine. 

A  patient  about  40  years  old  had,  as  was  suppose<3 
acute  pleurisy ;  but  it  may  be  believed  that,  whether  wiU 
or  without  pleurisy,  she  had  acute  caries  of  the  spine,  fa 
when  she  had  recovered  from  the  pain  and  other 
signs  of  her  malady,  a  very  prominent  angular  curvatux^ 
of  the  lower  dorsal  part  of  her  spine  was  found.     Sb^ 
remained  in  feeble  health  with  various  evidences  of  scro- 
fula, but  no  new  disturbances  appeared  at  or  near  her 
spine  till  about  six  years  after  the  formation  of  tlie  angular 
curvature,  when  a  large  lumbar  abscess  formed.     Its 
formation  was  attended  with  very  little  disturbance  of 
the  general   health,  and  it  remained  nearly   stationaiy 
for  nearly  two  years  and  then  disappeared    and   gave 
no  further  trouble.     Subsequently  a  scrofulous  necrosis  of 
the  tibia  ensued,  and  about  a  year  later  death  occurred 
in  acute  bronchitis. 

I  suppose  that  in  this  case  the  abscess  formed  in  or 
about  the  residue  of  inflammatory  products  which  had 
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been  at  rest  for  six  years.  The  supposition  is  justified  by 
omilar  but  clearer  cases. 

A  lady  about  30  years  old  had  well-marked  angular 

projection  of  the  last  two  lumbar  vertebrae  and  a  psoM 

abscess,  which  extended  far  down  the  outer  part  of  the 

thigh,  and  might  be  estimated  to  contain  at  least  two 

pints  of  pus.     She  had  not  suffered  severely  during  the 

progress  of  the  disease,  but  was  very  weak  and  wasting. 

"  advised  her  to  remain  in  perfect  and  constant  rest  on  a 

OTich,  and  to  be  carefully  nourished,  and  kept  as  nearly 

s    possible  in  good  general  health.     At  the  end  of  two 

,  during  which  this  plan  was  carefully  carried-out, 

abscess,  having  slowly  diminished,  had  disappeared. 

FcDthing  could  be  felt  but  what  might  be    considered 

ttrunken  and  hardened  abscess-wall,  and  the  patient  was 

B^t  and  strong.     She  resumed  active  habits  of  life,  and 

^^moiig  other  feats  of  good  health  walked  to  the  summit 

i>f  the  Eighi  and  some  other  Swiss  mountains.     Thus  she 

contmued  well  and  vigorous  for  foiu:  years ;  then  she  had 

*  severe  and  tedious  bronchitis,  and  became  very  weak, 

*^d  an  abscess  as  large  as   the   previous   one   quickly 

fo^ed.     Again  she  rested  for  two  years,  but  with  no 

^er  advantage  than  that  of  regaining  the  strength  lost 

dtuing  the  bronchitis.     The  abscess  slowly  increased,  but 

^th  very  little  constitutional  disturbance ;  and  at  the 

ttd  of  two  years  and  a  half  from  its  appearance,  it  opened 

spontaneously  and  discharged.     It  is  still,  after  more  than 

two  years,  discharging :  but  the  general  health  appears 

flound  and  recovery  most  probable. 

The  same  may  happen  after  disease  of  the  spine  in 
diildren.   I  saw  to-day  (July  23, 1875),  with  Mr.  Coulson, 
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B  young  lady,  22  years  old,  who  had,  when  5  yean 
old,  disease  of  the  dorsal  spine,  producing  large  angular 
curvature  and  paraplegia.  She  recovered  after  about  five 
years,  and  remained  well  for  twelve  years,  when,  after  a 
fall,  abscess  appeared  by  the  side  of  the  spine  and  dis- 
charged a  very  large  quantity  of  pus  and  *  gritty '  matter. 

A  gentleman   about  20  years  old   had  what  was 
believed  to  be  acute   pelvic  or  iliac  inflammation,  but, 
after  some  peril  of  his  life,  recovered  and  was  able  to 
practise  actively  in  the  law.     Twenty  years  aftemard^ 
he  began  to  suffer  with  various  intestinal  distresses,  and 
with  pains  in  the  back  and  Umbs,  which,  as  he  watche<3 
and  described  them  very  scrupulously,  led  to  his  bein#i 
thought  hypochondriacal,  till  a  large  abscess  appeared  i  ^ 
the  upi)er  part  of  his  right  thigh.     After  this  a  lumbar' 
abscess  also  appeared,  and  discharged  into  the  intestine 
while  that  in  tlie  thigh  discharged  externally.     He  slowL  Z 
wasted  with  hectic  and  after  about  two  years  died  :  aik  * 
the  examination  showed  that  the  abscesses  were  connecter^ ' 
with  old  carious  disease   of  the  bodies   of  the   lumber 
vertebrae.     The  carious  bone  had  become  hardened 
smooth,  and  bridges  of  new  bone  had  formed  connectit: 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  which  were  so  hard  and  coi 
pact   as  to   leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
formed  during  and  after  the  illness  which  occurred  mo^ 
than  twenty  years  before   death,   and  which   had  be^^ 
followed  by  at  least  fifteen  3'ears  of  health  and  apparex^ 
soundness  of  textures. 

The  state  of  parts  in  the  intervals  of  suspense  in  the^ 
cases,  as  well  as  much  of  the  general  history  of  residual 
abscesses,  is  illustrated  by  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
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the  Hospital.^  It  shows  two  psoas  muscles  with  cavities 
occupying  the  place  of  their  whole  interior  substance. 
The  cavities,  walled-in  by  the  thin  remains  of  muscular 
substance,  and  lined  by  thin  membranes,  were  filled  with 
the  half-dry  remains  of  pus.  Externally  the  muscles 
appeared  healthy,  except  in  being  pale ;  they  were  of 
natural  size,  and  the  adjacent  structures  were  all  healthy, 
tinless  for  a  very  slight  superficial  roughness  of  the  body 
of  one  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  history  of  this  case  is  not  known  :  the  specimens 
were  taken  from  a  body  sent  to  the  dissecting-rooms ;  yet 
it  is  plain  enough  that  two  psoas  abscesses  were  formed, 
that  they  failed  of  being  discharged,  and  that  the  retained 
f>U8  withered  and  became  half  dry  and  obsolete ;  and  it 
8  equally  plain  that  parts  left  thus  unsound  must  have 
*^eti  very  susceptible  of  fresh  inflammation,  and  if  in- 
*^^xied  would  have  become  the  seats  of  residual  abscesses, 
^<ii  as  formed  in  the  cases  I  have  related. 

Collections  of  withered  and  half-dried  pus,  similar  to 
^^Qe,  may  be  foimd  not  rarely  near  joints  long  ago 
^^^ased  but  now  quiet.  They  are  sometimes  seen  during 
^^^ision  of  the  knee,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the 
P^ration  is  done,  not  for  any  great  severity  of  disease, 
^'t  for  repeated  disabhng  relapses  of  inflammation  in  a 
•^^lit  without  evident  suppuration.  Similarly,  an  abscess, 
^»ig  quiet,  but  with  pus  little  changed,  was  found  in  the 
allowing  case : — 

A  woman  nearly  30  years  old,  in  good  general  health, 

'^^  admitted  imder  Mr.  Stanley  with   a  circumscribed 

^eUing  over  and  above  the  left  sacro-iUac  symphysis, 

'  Seriefl  v.,  No.  80,  represented  in  the  SatpUal  EeporUy  toL  t.  pi.  L 
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painless  and  elastic.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  fiettty  tumour, 
but  the  operation  begun  for  its  removal  let  out  pus  from 
a  cavity  leading,  by  a  narrow  track,  to  the  hip-joint. 
Disease  of  this  joint  had  existed  twenty  years  previously, 
and  had  subsided,  without  apparent  suppuration,  after  a 
year's  rest.  The  patient  had  remained  lame  with  stiff- 
ness of  the  joint,  but  with  no  other  distress ;  and  the 
abscess  had  not  been  observed  for  more  than  two  yeari 
before  it  was  opened. 

Cases  of  residual  abscess  such  as  these  are  sometimes 
the  cause  of  disappointment  in  cases  of  diseased  joint, 
especially  of  diseased  hip-joints,  apparently  repaired  with- 
out suppuration,  and  remaining,  to  all  appearance,  well 
for  one  or  more  years. 

A  woman  25  years  old,  healthy  and  strong,  came 
with  abscess  over  the  left  hip-joint.  When  11  years  old 
she  had  disease  of  this  hip,  followed  by  nearly  two  mches 
shortening  of  the  limb.  At  18,  after  a  very  long  interval 
of  apparent  recovery,  a  swelling  formed  under  the  sheatk 
of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  now  at  25  it  contained  half* 
pint  of  fluid,  which  one  could  not  doubt  was  pus.  The 
swelling  was  painless,  and  was  slowly  increasing  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  general  health;  It  was  left  for 
spontaneous  discharge. 

A  student,  20  years  old,  related  that  he  had  often,  to 
early  life,  had  scrofulous  disease  of  the  cervical  glands, 
and  when  he  was  13  had  inflammation  of  the  left  hip- 
joint,  which,  without  apparent  suppuration,  was  followed 
by  shortening  of  the  limb  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
inches.  Of  these  three  inches  about  half  was  due  to 
defective  growth  of  the  limb,  the  remainder  to  ulceration 
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r  absorption  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  But 
lie  new-formed  joint,  if  such  there  was,  was  freely  move- 
ble  and  so  sound  that,  for  the  last  five  years,  he  had 
een  constantly  gaining  strength  in  the  limb  and  living 
ctively  without  pain  or  illness. 

During  the  last  ten  months  he  had  observed  a  gradu- 
lly  increasing  swelling  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
ligh,  but  it  gave  no  pain  or  trouble  till,  within  the  few 
ays  before  my  first  seeing  him,  the  skin  over  it  inflamed. 
"he  swelling  felt  now  like  a  chronic  abscess  pointing,  and 
fter  a  few  days'  treatment  was  punctm-ed.  About  ten 
onoes  of  thick  pus  were  let  out.  No  fever  or  other 
etious  disturbance  followed,  and  the  abscess-walls  gra- 
lually  contracted,  leaving  a  sinus  foiu-  or  five  inches  long 
fading  towards  the  remains  of  the  acetabulum.  To  heal 
lis,  tincture  of  iodine  was  injected.  Three  days  after- 
"wds  rigors  and  a  sharp  attack  of  fever  ensued,  and 
^ese  were  followed  by  swelling  and  pain  about  the  sinus, 
cid  then  by  a  copious  discharge  of  *  chalky '  matter  and 

^ick  pus. 

A  large  quantity  of  this  chalky  matter,  which  could 
oly  be  regarded  as  a  residue  of  pus  formed  five  or  more 
ears  previously,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  of  the 
>int,  was  discharged  with  fresh-formed  pus  and  small 
^agments  of  cancellous  bone.  After  many  months  the 
ischarge  diminished,  and  only  a  long  sinus  remained; 
ut  signs  appeared  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  genital 
id  urinary  organs,  and  with  this  the  patient  died — about 
ine  years  from  the  first  indication  of  disease  of  the  hip- 
»int,  and  about  three  years  from  the  first  appearance  of 
16  residual  abscess. 
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Another  group  of  cases  which  I  believe  may  be  re- 
ferred to  residual  abscesses  are  found  among  instances  of 
necrosis  of  the  iuterior  of  long  bones.  Two  remarkable 
examples  have  lately  been  in  the  hospital. 

In  February  last  a  woman,  38  years  old,  was  in  Sit- 
well  Ward  under  my  care,  with  what  I  believed  to  be 
abscess  in  the  head  of  the  tibia.     There  was  general 
swelling  at  the  part,  with  heat,  and  at  times  such  pain  as 
the  patient  called  *  frightful,'  and  *  agony.' 

When  she  was  10  years  old — that  is,  twenty-eightr 
years  before  admission — she  had  inflammation  of  the  1^ 
in  consequence  of  a  fall,  and  this  was  followed  by  ex- 
foliation of  several  small  portions  of  the  upper  part  of  th^ 
tibia.     They  were  discharged  through  abscesses  or  sinuses 
which  remained  open   for  five  years,   and  in  or  aboiB.* 
which  many  attacks  of  inflammation  occurred.     At  th- 
end  of  these  five  years  the  patient  appeared  well ;  an 
so  she  remained  for  twenty  years,  leading  an  active 
and  feeling  no  pain  or  distress  in  the  limb.     Three  yeaxTS 
before  her  admission,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  ovex'- 
fatigue,  the  leg  began  to  be  painful  and  slightly  swollen 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia;  and  from  this  time 
onwards  she  suffered,  especially  in  winter,  from  the  fierce 
attacks  of  pain  for  which  she  came  to  me. 

Shortly  after  her  admission,  I  perforated  the  head  of 
the  tibia  at  the  place  of  most  intense  tenderness,  close  by 
some  of  the  scars  of  the  openings  from  which  sequestra 
had  been  discharged.  The  drill  entered  a  small  abscess- 
cavity  and  a  few  drops  of  pus  escaped.  The  operation 
was  followed  by  complete  release  from  pain. 

In  the  next  bed  to  this  patient  was  a  girl  13  years 
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Id,  who  had  had  similar  necrosis  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bia  following  injury  five  years  previously.  At  various 
mes  sequestra  had  been  discharged  or  removed :  then 
)llowed  an  interval  of  apparent  health,  and  then  abscess, 
acli  as  might  be  called  residual,  in  the  cavity  that  had 
ontained  sequestra.  This  abscess  was  perforated  and 
lowly  healed. 

In  1860  I  saw,  with  Mr.  Edgar  Barker,  a  lad  14 
rears  old  who,  fifteen  months  previously,  had  acute 
>erio8titis  and  necrosis  of  both  tibiae  at  and  about  the 
unctions  of  their  middle  and  lower  thirds.  I  removed 
K>rtions  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  walls  of  both  the  tibiae : 
he  sequestra  being  almost  as  symmetrical  as  the  disease 
^  been :  both  lying  in  similar  cavities  in  the  walls  and 
^th  similar  cloacae.  The  wounds  healed  favourably  and 
H  appeared  well  for  nearly  seven  years. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  patient's  general  health 
^ving  been  much  reduced  during  residence  in  China, 
k>8oe88  slowly  formed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  right  tibia, 
*^d  I  had  to  perforate  it.  The  abscess  cavity  was  evi- 
^^ntly  in  or  very  near  that  fix)m  which  the  sequestra  were 
^^^moved  seven  years  before.  The  woimds  of  the  opera- 
''^on  healed,  but  the  tibia  is  still  frequently  inflamed. 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  I  find  distinct  residues 
^  pus  in  the  cavities  fix)m  which  sequestra  had  been 
Removed  and  in  which,  long  afterwards,  suppuration 
ensued.  Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that,  with  stricter 
search  than  is  possible  during  an  operation,  such  residues 
would  be  found  :  for  the  condition  of  sequestrum-cavities, 
with  rigid  walls  and  suppurating  hnings,  is  just  that  in 
which  we  might  expect  an  incomplete  filling  up  with 
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new  tissue,  and  remaining  spaces  filled  with  residues  of 
pus. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  cited  of  residual  abscesses 
with  histories  and  characters  closely  resembling  those  just 
related.  Thus,  in  lymphatic  glands  remaining  large  and 
indurated  after  scrofulous  inflammation  in  early  life,  it  is 
not  rare  to  se.e,  many  years  later,  fresh  inflammation 
followed  by  abscess  and  discharge  of  thick  caseous  and 
calcareous  matter,  the  residues  of  the  earlier  inflam- 
matory formations.  And  by  the  rectum,  hardnesses, 
remnants  of  inflammation  threatening  or  producing  ab- 
scess, are  nearly  sure  to  suppmttte,  though  many  years  oF 
apparent  quietude  may  elapse.  I  have  thus  known  an. 
interval  of  14  years  elapse  between  the  healing  of 
abscess  by  the  rectum  and  a  renewal  of  suppuration  i 
the  residue  of  scar  and  unsound  tissue  which  it  left ;  an 
in  another  case  10  years'  interval  of  apparent  healtfcm 
passed  between  a  first  and  a  second  abscess,  and  12  year-s 
between  the  second  and  the  third. 

Taken  together,  these  cases  may  suflSce  to  illustrat>e 
the  general  fact  that  abscesses  are  very  apt  to  form  in  th.e 
seats  of  inflammations  long  past,  especially  where  residues 
of  pus  remain.     Such  residual  abscesses  may  form,  as  in 
the  seats  of  past  necrosis,  with  all  the  pain  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance  commonly  attendant  on  acute  abscesses ; 
but  much  more  frequently  they  form  slowly  and  without 
pain  or  fever  or  any  other  distress.     In  these  cases  they 
acquire   great  interest  from   the  difliculty  of  diagnosis. 
They    may  resemble  bursee  or  fatty   or  fibro-cellular 
tumours,  and  only  a  carefully  ascertained  history  of  the 
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Gtse  may  suffice  for  their  discrimination.  On  the  ground 
f  history,  a  residual  abscess  may  be  suspected  whenever 
swelling,  not  altogether  unlike  an  abscess,  appears  in  or 
ear  a  part  that  has  long  previously  been  the  seat  of  an 
iflammation,  especially  if  it  appears  or  greatly  increases 
x)n  after  anything  that  has  impaired  the  general  health. 

In  the  treatment  of  residual  abscesses,  no  other  rules 
eed  be  observed  than  those  generally  accepted  for  the 
reatment  of  ordinary  acute  and  chronic  abscesses.  I 
ave  only  once  seen  a  residual  abscess  disappear  without 
ischarge;  and  the  probability  of  such  an  event  is  so 
ight  that  I  would  rather  promote  than  retard  their 
ippuration.  But  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  opening 
Lch  abscesses,  and  the  after-treatment,  the  general  rules 
I  the  management  of  ordinary  abscesses  may  suffice. 

Many  of  the  cases  I  have  related  are  instances  of  the 
fciy  long  time  during  which  a  part  once  damaged  by 
Bammation  may  remain  unsoimd  :  and  the  disappoint- 
ent  felt  on  the  occurrence  of  a  residual  abscess  may, 

some,  seem  to  cast  discredit  on  the  practice  of  per- 
itting  or  aiding  the  absorption  or  drying-up  of  chronic 
>8ce88e8  connected  with  disease  of  spine  or  joint.  But 
L«  discredit  would  not  be  just:  for  many  patients  in 
horn  such  abscesses  have  disappeared  have  uever  suf- 
i^  after-consequences  :  and,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen, 
le  healing  of  discharged  residual  abscesses  is  quicker, 
id  attended  with  much  less  disturbance,  than  the  heal- 
>g  of  first  abscesses  of  the  same  size  and  in  similar 
tuations. 


ON  DISSECTION'WOUNDS. 


The    subject   of  dissection-woimds  has,    of  late  yea^"**""^^^      •**^ 

seemed  less  important  than  it  was  thought  to  be  soi 

forty  years  ago.     When  I  was  a  student,  it  was  believe 

that  such  wounds  were  not  rarely  fatal,  and   that 

quently  they  led  to  severe  disease.     Now,  they  are  ofte 

made  light  of.     My  recent  illness  disposes  me  to 

this  levity  misplaced.     It  is  very  improbable  that  the 

should  be  any  change  in  the  virulence  of  poisons  genera 

in  the  dead  body ;  and  if  there  be  any  change  in  th 

consequences  of  inoculation  with  them,  I  should  think  i' 

due  to  the  changes  in  the  manner  of  treating  them. 

my  student-days  the  first  signs  of  inflammation  followin^^^ 

such  woimds  were  generally  treated  with  leeches,  purga 

tives,  spare  diet,  and  other  depressing  means;  now, 

for  many  years  past,  the  prescription  is  good  food,  wine,^ 

rest,  and,  above  all,  fresh  air.     You  may  be  certain  that::^' 

this  is  the  better  prescription ;  and  I  believe  that  if  CJ 

could  have  availed  myself  of  the  whole  of  it,  especially^^^- 

of  the  last  two  ingredients,  I  should  have  averted  most  o 

the  troubles  that  I  have  lately  suflered. 

Let  me  now  speak  to  you  about  these  troubles.     And, 
first,  as  to  their  source  and  the  conditions  on  which  they 
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Bj>end.     The  material  with  which  I  was  infected  was  in 

le   dead  body  of  the  patient  on  whose  case  I  last  lectured.^ 

e   died  after  lithotomy,  with  acute  cellulitis  at  the  back 

^  t-lie  pelvis,  and  with  acute  pleurisy ;  both  of  which,  I 

slieve,  were  of  pyoBmial  origin.     The  grounds  for  this 

slief  I  stated  to  you  when,  at  the  last  lecture,  I  showed 

on  the  morbid  stnictiu^s  removed  after  death.     I  refer 

^  it  now  only  that  I  may  remind  you  of  the  probability 

Q^t  the  inflammatory  products  of  pya3mial  disease  are 

*I>ecially  virulent  after  death.     The  most  dangerous 

examinations  apj^ear  to  be  those  of  women  who  have 

died  w^ith  puerperal   peritonitis;  and  most  of  the  cases 

«^vis  named  are  pyasmial.     I  can  only  suspect  that  the 

Material  which  poisoned  me  was  in  the  pleuritic  fluid, 

^'i  which  my  hands  were   long  soaked ;  but   what  the 

poisonous  material — the  vinis — ^was,  neither  this  nor  any 

''^cord  of  similar  cases  enables  me  to  tell.^ 

Whatever  the  virus  was,  it  soaked  through  my  skin  ; 
I  liad  no  wound  or  crack  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Young,  who 
^gan  the  examination,  cut  himself  and  suffered  no  hann. 
I  liad  a  sound  skin,  but  one  not  impenetrable,  and  through 
^t  the  virus  worked  its  way.  Mr.  Young  did  what  I 
^vise  you  to  do  in  any  similar  case.  He  washed  his 
^^ands,  sucked  the  cut  part,  made  it  bleed  freely,  and  then 

^  It  18  recorded  in  the  Lanctt  of  May  27, 1871,  p.  711. 

'  A  ead  instance,  in  proof  that  it  is  not  any  ordinary  decaying  or  de* 
^^tepooDg  animal  matter  which  thus  poisons,  has  lately  occurred.  One  of 
^  Muaeum-servants  in  the  CoUege  of  Surgeons,  who  had  rarely  passed  a 
^y  daring  several  years  without  frequent  contact  with  animal  hodies  in  all 
bilges  of  decomposition,  with  macerating  bones  and  preparations  in  spirit, 
^  an  appointment  in  the  anatomical  school  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  In 
K  fortnight  he  wounded  himself  while  preparing  for  difvoction  the  body  of 
•  child  dead  of  pycemia.     In  a  few  days  he  died  of  septicnemia. 

Y 
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took  care  of  l.imself,  and  did  not  rub  the  cut  part  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  lie  thus  reduced  his  risk  to  less  than 
that  of  tlie  absorption  of  virus  through  soimd  skin. 

This  absorption  is  generally  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a 
strange  and  rare  fact.  Eare  it  may  be,  but  strange  it  is 
not ;  for  tlius  it  is  that,  most  commonly,  the  poison  of 
cliancTc  passes  tlirough  skin  and  that  of  gonorrhoea 
tlirougli  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  that  the  irritant 
matter  of  ci\ntharides  and  other  skin-irritants  passes  to 
tlie  cutis,  and  from  it  may  be  absorbed.  A  wound  or  a 
crack  tliat  exposes  a  vascular  surface  is  doubtless  very 
favourable  to  infection  by  any  virus ;  but  it  is  not 
essential ;  I  wish  it  had  been  and  were  still  so. 

Thus,  then,  this  virus  passed  into  me ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  presently  some  of  the  mischief  that  it  did.  ■   But  first 
let  me  say  that  tliis  mischief  would  not  have  happenel 
l)ut  tliat  there  was  in  me  something  that  made  my  bloody 
or   some   of  my  textures,  susceptible  of  such   diseased 
j)roccsses  as  the  ^  irus  could  excite.     For  not  all  men  carm 
l)e  made  ill  by  a  virus  from  a  dead  body,  nor  can  the  sani^ 
man  be  made  ill  at  all  times;  but  there  must  be  what  i^ 
called  a  fitting  soil  for  the  virus  to  work  in.     We  knoV 
no  more  what  this  soil  is  than  we  do  what  the  vinis  is ; 
we  have  to  use  figurative  expressions ;  but  we  need  not 
doubt  that  they  imply  facts,  and  that,  for  any  living  body 
to  be  made  diseased  by  a  dead  one,  there  must  be  certain 
living  materials  which  cxm  be  diverted  by  the  dead  ones  from 
their  normal  relations  and  turned  into  a  morbid  course. 

A  chief  interest  in  reference  to  these  various  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  influen(X3  of  virus  from  dead  bodies  is,  that 
one  may  become  insusceptible.     They  who  are  day  after 
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y  engaged  in  dissections  or  in  post-mortem  examina- 
»ns,  usually  acquire  a  complete  immunity  from  the 
>rse  influences  of  the  virus.  They  may  suffer  local 
>ubles  from  it,  and  some  among  them  may  get  that 
nous  warty  affection  of  the  skin  of  the  hands  or  fingers 
aich  Dr.  Wilks  described  in  the  Guys  Hospital 
sports  ^ ;  or  they  may  lose  health  through  the"  influence 
'  bad  air  or  over- work  ;  but  they  do  not  suffer  with  any 
fection  of  the  lymph  or  blood. 

Such  an  immunity  as  this  I  enjoyed  when  I  was 
2monstrator  of  morbid  anatomy  and  made  almost  daily 
Dst-mortem  examinations.  It  mattered  not  what  was 
le  disease  of  which  the  examined  body  died,  or  what 
as  the  state  of  my  skin,  sound,  or  cracked,  or  woimded  ; 
3thing  hurt  me ;  and  this  immunity  lasted  many  years. 

A  similar  immimity  in  the  case  of  many  fevers  is 
assessed  by  those  who  have  passed  through  one  attack, 
is,  as  you  know,  very  rare  to  have  a  second  attack  of 
Hrlet  fever  or  of  typhus  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  rare 
'  have  a  second  indurated  chancre,  or  a  second  complete 
ries  of  secondary  symptoms.  In  these  cases  we  believe 
^at  the  first  attack  alters  the  blood  or  tissues  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  the  same 
'orbid  changes  as  they  were,  even  though  in  all  other 
aspects  they  appear  unaltered.  But  I  think  it  is  not  in 
Us  way  that  the  immunity  from  the  infections  of  dead 
odies  is  obtained;  for  though  few  demonstrators  or 
thers  constantly  engaged  in  morbid  anatomy  escape 
uite  unscathed,  yet  some  do  so ;  and  these  may  be 
lough  to  prove  that  the  immunity  is  acquired  by  what 

*  Tliird  Series,  vol.  viii.  p.  203. 
t3 
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we  may  call  custom.  Just  as  a  man,  banning  with 
small  quantities  of  strong  drink,  and  gradually  increasing 
them,  may  never  get  drunk,  even  though  he  may  at  kst 
drink  liugely  too  much ;  or  as  a  Styrian  (if  the  stories  be 
true)  may  take  arsenic  till  he  can  hardly '  be  poisoned 
with  it ;  so  may  anyone  by  custom  become  insusceptible 
of  the  evil  effects  of  the  corpse-poisons.  It  may  be  that 
his  blood  and  tissues  become  less  alterable  by  alien 
matters,  or  that  the  living  parts  acquire  more  power  of 
assimilating  or  of  excreting  the  dead  materials  that  are 
introduced  among  them :  how  it  comes  to  pass  we  caimot 
surely  tell,  but  the  fact  of  an  acquired  immunity  seems 
certain. 

I  wish  some  of  you  woidd  study  these   immunities 
more  closely  tlian  anyone  has  yet  done.     They  are  oC 
infinite  interest  in  physiology,  for  they  show  a  striking; 
contrast  between   dead  and  living  things.     Gutta  cam-  ^ 
lapidein  is  a  pattern  of  many  proverbs  that  express  th^^ 
]X)j)ular  knowledge  that  all  dead  things  yield  to  the  re  — 
peated  application  of  small  forces  ;  yet  living  things  rathe  :^ 
strengthen  themselves  against  such  forces.     Not  that  thL== 
or  any  other  contrast  between  dead  and  living  things  L^ 
absolute  or  constant ;  yet  this,  like  all  the  rest,  is  wortfc^ 
most  careful  study.     And   of  still  more  interest  in  pa- 
thology are  these  acquired  immunities ;  for  as  yet  we 
know  scarcely  more  than  the  bare  fact.     Some  immuni- 
ties are  local — such  as  that  of  which  anyone  will  teU  you 
who  has  had  a  long  succession  of  blisters  on  the  same 
place.     He  finds  that  at  last  he  can  be  blistered  there 
no  more  ;  yet  you  may  blister  him  on  some  other  part,  * 
And  such,  I  suspect,  is  the  immunity  from  the  vinis  of 
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chancre  which  may  be  obtained  through  frequent  inocula- 
tions ;  but  of  this  I  have  had  no  experimental  knowledge. 
I  think,  however,  that  I  have  had  personal  knowledge  of 
acquired  immunity  of  another  kind  of  inserted  poisons — 
that,  namely,  of  fleas,  bugs,  and  the  like  pests  of  vacation- 
life.     Let  me  commend  this  subject  of  study  to  any  of 
you  who  are  not  unwilling  to  be  martyrs  to  science.     I 
think  you  will  find,  as  I  have  found  in  some  Continental 
tours,  that  for  the  first  night  you  may  be  driven  half  wild 
by  the  vermin  of  the  bed  or  of  the  air,  but  that  after  a 
lime  you  care  less  for  them,  and  that  at  last  you  become 
indiflferent  to  them;  not  because  they  leave  you  alone, 
but  because  their  virus  no  longer  irritates  the  blood  or 
tixe  textures  that  at  first  fiercely  resented  it. 

A  lady,  on  whose  acciu^acy  I  can  rely,  has  supplied 
tiiJs  note  of  the  case  of  a  person  having  charge  of  her 
*  He  began  by  taking  fix)m  foiu-  to  eight  stings 
^"ery  two  days  or  so.     At  first  his  arms  and  hands 
*^^^eDed  dreadfully,  and  he  had  great  pains.     Towards  the 
^^>^d  of  a  fortnight  the  pain  and  swelling  lessened,  and  by  the 
^^d  of  (he  thinks)  about  two  months  of  this  treatment,  not 
*-^kmg  the  stings  so  continuously  as  diuing  the  first  three 
^^eeks,  he  had  no  suffering  or  even  discomfort,  though 
^Hce  about  that  very  time  twenty  bees  in  a  fury  stung 
*iim  all  over  the  face.     That  was  two  sumnaers  ago,  and 
he  considers  himself  sting-proof  for  Kfe.     I  have  seen  hiis 
liands  covered  with  bees  stinging  him,  and  he  has  never 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  them.     The  sting  will  per- 
haps leave  a  slight  red  mark,  if  on  the  face,  but  there  wiU 
be  no  swelling.* 

This  instance  may  seem  a  trivial  one ;  yet  I  believe 
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that  in  it  you  may  find  illustrations  of  much  more  serious 
things,  even  of  that  doctrine  of  syphilisation  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much. 

But  now  observe :  this  immunity,  it  seems,  may  be 
gradually  lost,  just  as  that  after  vaccination  may  be;  the 
influence,  as  the  expression  is,  gradually  wears  out.    My 
case  is  evidence  of  this.     Years  ago  no  virus  of  a  dead 
body  could  hurt  me  ;  but  then  came  a  time  in  which  I 
made  few  or  no  examinations  after  death*     I  stood  by 
and  watched  others  making  them ;  and  I  became  again 
susceptible  to  poisons  that  were  once  innocuous.    My 
blood  and  textures  regained  the  state  they  had  before 
ever  virus  was  introduced  into  them,  and  I  became  agairx 
more  poisonable. 

Think  how  curious  a  fact  this,  which  is  only  one  of 
large  class,  is.     Being  more  susceptible  of  morbid  influ- 
ences,  one  seems  less  healthy;  but,   in  truth,  one  ha. 
become  more  healthy.     Just  as  after  vaccination,  or  afte 
scarlet  fever,  one's  blood  or  textures,  or  both,  being 
altered  that  the  same  poison  will  no  longer  act  on  thenr  ^ 
seem  the  better  for  the  change ;  yet  they  are  morbidly 
altered.^     And  then,  for  years  afterwards,  by  the  exac* 
assimilation  of  the  nutritive  process,  they  are  maintaineu 
in  the  same  morbid  state  ;  like  a  scar  which,  useful  as  it 
is,  is  yet  a  morbid  structiu-e.     And  as  a  scar,  if  not  too 
deep,  gradually  wears  out — that  is,  gradually  reverts  to 
the  healthy  skin-structiu-e, — so  is  it  with  the  blood  and 

'  Some  opponents  of  vaccination  have  used  this  and  a  similar  expieflfflon 
in  mj  Lectures  on  Pathology  as  if  they  implied  a  mischief  in  yaocinatioii. 
None  but  a  silly  or  dishonest  person  could  so  use  them ;  but,  with  a  very 
few  strange  exceptions,  it  is  only  by  such  persons  as  these  that  vaccination  is 
opposed. 
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:tures  of  the  once  infected  person.  Eecovering  their 
bural  condition,  they  become  again  susceptible  of  in- 
Jtion ;  becoming  again  healthy,  they  become  what  may 
im  weaker,  and  are  more  liable  to  disease.^ 

Think,  again,  of  the  long  time  dm-ing  which  facts  like 
ese  prove  that  a  process  of  recovery  from  disease  may 
ntinue  before  it  is  perfect.  The  years  through  which 
man  must  pass  before  he  becomes  liable  to  a  second 
tack  of  these  diseases  tell  the  time  that  is  required  for 
8  complete  recovery  from  the  first.  Let  the  fact  teach 
u  both  patience  and  hope  in  your  treatment  of  the 
isequences  of  disease.  It  makes  me  believe  that  I 
ght  now,  with  perfect  safety,  examine  any  dead  body 
atever. 

Now  let  me  tell  you,  with  commentaries,  what  the 
us  did  in  me.  The  examination  was  made  on  Febniary 
and  after  it  I  finished  a  long  day's  work,  feeling  un- 
rmed.     On  the  5th,  which  was  a  Simday,  I  felt  not 

but  tired,  and  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  idly, 
ling  asleep  over  good  books.     On  the  6th  I  lectiu-ed, 

the  morning,  on  the  moibid  structures  obtained  from 
e  examination,  and  the  theatre  was,  as  usual  on  Mondays 

'  The  circtimstances  of  an  illness  which  Dr.  Sjmes  Thompson  suffered 
Dj  years  ago,  and  which  he  has  described  in  the  Tjoncet^  June  24, 1871, 
f  illustrate  this  point.  When  he  was  Pathological  Registrar  at  King*8 
lege  Iloopital  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  various  contagious  fevers 
,  at  poet-mortem  examinations,  to  the  poisonous  fluids  of  dead  bodies ; 

00  long  as  he  remained  at  his  poet,  he  escaped  all  infection,  although  his 
eral  health  broke  down  from  over-work.  But  on  his  return,  strong  and 
I,  from  a  holiday  in  the  pure  air  of  the  coast,  he  had  so  lost  this  immunity 
;  he  was  immediately  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  in  a  severe  form,  and 

with  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  mischief  in 
axillary  lymph-glands^  following  n  scratch  on  his  finger  at  a  post-mort<)m 
minaUon. 
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in  the  winter,  very  cold.     I  was  chilled  and  very  tireci  *' 
but  a  heavy  day's  work  had  to  be  done,  and  I  did  it.     ^ 
had  observed  three  or  four  small  pustules  on  my  hand^* 
especially  one  on  the  back  of  my  left  hand,  but  the 
caused  no  discomfort,  and  I  had  no  suspicion  of  bein 
hurt  till  about  five  o'clock,  when  I  felt  my  left 
glands  tender,  and  could  not  press  my  arm  against  m 
side.     At  half-past  eight,  when  I  got  home,  I  was  col^ 
and  ill ;  the  mischief  had  begun. 

I  mention  these  things  that  I  may  illustrate,  as  I  hav^^ 
often  before  done,  the  influence  of  fatigue  in  developin^g 
disease,  or  in  at  least  making  one  susceptible  of  it.     I  caix 
be  as  sure  as  of  anything  which  has  not  occiured,  that  \£ 
I  could  have  rested  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  insertion 
of  the  virus,  it  would  have  done  me  little  or  no  harm.    I 
caimot  tell  you  whether  it  is  by  mere  diminution  of  sl 
normal  power  of  resisting  changes,  or  (as  Dr.  Carpenter* 
has  shown  to  be  more  probable)  by  the  production  in  the 
fatigued  organs  of  some  material  on  which  morbid  poisoos 
may  multiply   or  floiu'ish ;  but  you  will  find  in  every 
day's  practice  tlaat  fatigue  has  a  larger  share  in  the  pro- 
motion or  pennission  of  disease  than  any  other  single 
casual  condition  you  can  name. 

Thus,  then,  I  was  prepared  for  receiving  injury,  and 
the  injiu-y  was  supplied  in  some  material  of  this  dead 
body.  And  I  repeat  that  this  material  was  probably 
something  special  enough  to  be  called  a  virus  or  poison; 
for  although  any  decomposing  organic  matter  may  in 
some  persons  give  rise  to  the  worst  forms  of  blood-poison- 
ing, 3^et  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  would  have  done 
so  in  nie      Not  a  day  had  pas>sed  for  many  mouths  with- 
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it   my  hands  being  in   contact  with   pus  and  other 
fcaying  or  decomposing  organic  matters ;  yet  none  of 
ese  poisoned  me,  though  I  was  often  as  much  fatigued 
v^hen  I  fell  ill. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  exactly  all  the  signs  of  illness 
at  I  so  anxiously  watched;  but  during  acute  disease 
le  cannot  record,  and  after  recovery  one  cannot  well 
member  the  daily  progress  of  a  case.  I  can  only  tell 
e  general  consequences  of  this  poisoning. 

The  first  thing  observed  was  a  few  small  pustules  on 
le  hands,  very  trivial-looking  things,  which  appeared  on 
le  day  after  the  examination,  and  in  the  next  week  or 
ai  days  dried  without  discharging  or  causing  any  local 
"ouble.  I  think  they  were  only  local  effects  of  the 
xnply  irritant  fluids  of  the  body,  or  of  the  carbolic  acid 
d,  with  which  I  had  uselessly  though  thoroughly  rubbed 
^y  hands  before  beginning  my  part  of  the  examination, 
see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  material  which 
K)i8oned  me  was  from  any  of  these  pustules. 

The  first  sign  of  the  general  poisoning  was  (as  I  have 
'^d)  the  pain  in  the  axillary  lymph-glands.  No  lymph- 
'^easels  could  be  seen  or  felt  up  the  arm  at  any  time ;  the 
^hsorbed  material  traversed  them,  but  did  not  irritate 
them  ;  but  the  glands  enlarged,  and  became  painful  to  a 
degree  far  surpassing  the  swelling  or  any  other  sign  of 
inflammation  in  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  ex- 
needing  painfulness  was  due  to  something  in  the  poison,  or 
ras  dependent  on  some  peculiarity  in  my  nervous  system. 
[  have  seen  it  in  one  other  case  of  poisoned  wound,  in 
vhich,  as  in  mine,  it  indicated  no  great  severity  of  inflam- 
Qation  in  the  glands.     With  me  it  slowly  diminished,  but 
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did  not  quite  cease  till  I  was  nearly  well  again,  although  ^ 
no  considerable  morbid  changes  took  place  in  the  glands^  ^ 
They  were  large  and  painful ;  nothing  else. 

Xext  after  this  affection  of  the  axillary  lymph-glan^^^ 
came  widespread   inflammation  of  cellular  tissue.     Bvj/ 
before  saying  more  of  this  I  ought  to  tell  what  may  have 
had  some  influence  in  determining  the  course  of  my  case — . 
namely,  that  my  axillary  glands  were  already  damage(^ 
and  may  have  been  less  penetrable  by  fluid  than  they 
shoidd  be.     More  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
student,  I  had  an  irritable  large  pustule  on  a  finger,  due, 
I  think,  to  some  irritation  in   dissection,  and  this  was 
slowly    followed    by  suppiu-ation    of   my  left  axillary 
glands.    After  discharging  for  many  weeks,  it  healed  with. 
a  deep  scar  and  shrivelling  and  partial  calcification.    Thu3 
damaged  they  may  have  too  much  hindered  the  course 
of  the  absorbed  fluid  ;  but  I  doubt  their  doing  so,  for  %- 
have  never  been  conscious  of  any  obstruction  in  them  ^ 
and  in  other  cases  of  patients  with  healthy  lymph-glands 
the  same  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  as  I  had  occurs. 

This  inflammation,  which  became  evident  four  or  fiv 
days  after  the  infection,  extended  quickly  from  the  axill 
up  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  over  and  below  the  clavicte^ 
and  down  the  back  nearly  as  far  as  the  ilium.     Observe 
the  range  witliin  which  the  inflammation  was  limited,  ioT 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  was  in  the  range  of  lymphatic^ 
directly,  or  not  far  from   directly,  connected  with  th6 
lymph-glands   first   affected.     A  frequent  site   for  such 
cellular  inflammation  is  down  the  side  of  the  chest,  or 
over  or  beneath  the  pectoral  muscles.     Thus  it  was  with 
Mr.  Bloxam,  who  was  poisoned  about  a  fortnight  after 
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le,  and  in  whom  acute  pleurisy  with  effusion  occurred 
1  the  same  side.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  cases  do  not 
xsur  of  similar  inflammation  on  the  opposite  side,  or 
tparated  far  from  the  lymph-glands  corresponding  with 
le  poisoned  part,  unless  it  be  at  a  later  period  of  illness, 
hen  pyasmia  is  established.  This  seems  to  be  a  point 
F  distinction  between  these  dissection-poisonings  and 
yseipia ;  their  effefcts  are  at  first,  however  severe, 
omparatively  limited  to  the  part  poisoned,  and  to  the 
^phatic  vessels  and  glands,  or  to  the  cellular  tissue, 
learly  in  relation  with  it.  They  may  lead  to  pyaemia, 
>iit  they  do  this  only  by  secondary  changes,  or,  as  it 
rere,  by  some  accident. 

The  range  of  cellular  inflammations  in  these  cases, 
oflowing,  as  they  do,  on  the  affection  of  the  axillary 
glands,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  due  to  arrest  of 
^ph  in  the  affected  parts,  and  to  its  being  poisoned  by 
eflux  from  the  glands.  Thus  poisoned  it  would  at  once 
^ect  the  cellular  tissue  in  contact  or  close  proximity, 
^^d  hence  would  be  derived  the  spreading  inflammation, 
"iUch  like  phl^monous  erysipelas,  with  sloughing  or  dif- 
^  suppuration. 

In  my  case  the  inflammation,  at  first  widely  diffused^ 
fJ^ually  concentrated  its  effects  in  two  places — ^first  at 
he  back,  nearly  over  the  angle  of  the  sixth  rib,  where 
^ppuration  was  e\ident  about  a  fortnight  after  the  first 
^pearance  of  the  swelling,  and,  about  a  week  later, 
mder  the  edge  of  the  trapezius,  just  above  the  level  of 
he  clavicle.  Both  these  abscesses  were  freely  opened^ 
le  first  was  seated  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  subcuta- 
eous  cellular  tir^ue,  and  the  second  imdcr  the  cervical 
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fascia.  The  first  suppurated  very  freely ;  the  second 
scantily.  Both  healed  soundly  in  five  or  six  weeks  fix)io 
the  time  of  oi>ening  them. 

The  position  of  this  second  abscess  deserves  notice,  for 
it  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  old  damage  of  the 
axillary  glands,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.     It  was 
such  an  abscess  as  might  have  pointed  in  the  axilla,  and 
I  always  felt  as  if  it  would  do  so,  for  hardness  and  pain 
could  always  be  detected  there.     But  it  seemed  as  if  the 
axillary  tissues  would  not  yield,  and  therefore  the  abscess 
extended  upwards,  above  the  apex  of  the  axilla,  to  the 
subfascial  tissue  beneath  the  edge  of  the  trapezius.    Both 
these  abscesses  were  opened  early — that  is,  so  soon  as 
fluid  was  clearly  discovered  in  them.     And  I  felt  the 
comfort  and  utility  of  this  practice ;  for  though  they  had 
given  me  very  httle  pain,  and  had  been  soothed  with 
poidtices,  yet  they  seemed  to  keep  alive  my  fever,  and 
especially  before  the  pointing  of  the  second  I  had  chills 
and  exliaustion,  which  were  evidently  remedied  by  its 
being  opened.   Li  the  opening  I  enjoyed  the  safety  which 
I  have  often  conferred  on  others  by  the  adoption  of  Mr* 
Hilton's  plan.     The  abscess  lay  very  deep,  and  was  very 
small,  under  the  edge  of  the  trapezius,  and  with  integu- 
ments and  cellular  tissue  so  thickened  over  it  that  all  the 
landmarks  for  incisions  were  lost,  and  the  district  was  one 
in  the  deptlis  of  which  a  knife,  however  skilfully  used 
might  have  given   me   serious    trouble.     The  director 
penetrated  the  abscess  safely,  and  tlie  forceps  sufficiently 
dilated  the  opening,  and  I  had  self-evidence  on  wliich  to 
urge  you  to  use  Mr.  Hilton's  plan  in  all  operations  on 
abscesses  in  dangerous  regions. 
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After  the  opening  of  the  abscesses  the  infiltration  of 
ie  cellular  tissue  about  them  cleared  up  slowly,  very 
owly ;  and,  more  than  once,  patches  of  thick  oedema 
ppeared  over  the  left  iUum  as  if  suppiu-ation  woidd  take 
lace  there ;  and  when  erysipelas  came  on  there  was 
luch  more  than  usual  oedema  with  it,  as  if  there  were 
till  some  hindrance  to  the  free  movement  of  the  lymph. 

The  general  illness  that  attended  these  suppiu-ations 
was  not  severe.  When  it  was  evident  that  abscess  woidd 
form — that  is,  a  fortnight  after  infection, — ^I  was  sent  to 
Norwood,  and  with  the  fresh  air  and  quiet  of  the  place, 
I  gamed  strength,  and  could  eat  and  drink  well,  and 
digest  very  well,  and  seemed  floating  into  convalescence. 
But  just  before  the  evident  suppiu-ation  of  the  second 
ftbecess,  I  had  chills  every  day,  and  after  them  heat ;  and 
^th  these  great  loss  of  power  and  general  distress — 
distress  so  keen  that  it  seems  strange  that  I  should  now 
^  unable  to  describe  it,  or  even  clearly  to  remember  it. 

This  general  illness,  this  constitutional  disturbance, 
^as,  I  believe,  the  beginning  of  erysipelas.  But  before 
"peaking  of  this,  let  me  tell  that  the  pus  from  my  abscess 
appeared  to  have  more  irritant  properties  than  ordinary 
pus.  For  my  children's  nurse,  who  made  and  changed 
^y  poultices,  pricked  her  finger ;  and  this  was  followed 
l>y  very  acute  inflammation  and  suppiu*ation,  extending 
from  the  puncture  over  all  the  hand  and  forearm.  The 
*ttne  thing  happened,  through  a  similar  accident,  to  Mr. 
Bk)xam's  niu^,  one  who  was  habituated  to  pus  of  all 
ordinary  kinds,  and  had  not  sufiered  from  it. 

Of  the  erysipelas  that  aflected  me  after  these  abscesses, 
b^inning  about  a  month  from  the  time  of  infection,  I 
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ueeil  not  siiy  much,  for  it  had  no  remarkable  feature, 
unless  it  a\  ere  in  the  degree  of  subcutaneous  oedema  whicK 
predominated  over  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  re- 
mained very  long.  Beginning  near  the  wound  in  the 
neck,  the  erysipelas  spread  slowly  over  the  chest  and 
back,  down  the  left  ami,  and  over  parts  of  the  thighs. 
The  eruption  was  much  more  extensive  on  the  left  aide 
than  on  the  right ;  it  slowly  cleared  up,  and  after  de- 
squamation no  trace  of  it  remained,  unless  it  were  in  a 
weakness  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  my  arm ;  for  after 
my  bath,  for  many  weeks,  the  affected  part  of  this  am 
appeared  dusky  and  mottled,^ 

It  was  during  the  erysipelas  that  my  general  health 
suflTered  most :  but  my  recollection  is  not  dear'  about  any- 
thing but  the  feelings  of  intolerable  restlessness,  which 
nothing  but  wine  or  morpliia  would  tranquillise,  and  of 
the  interest  with  which  for  many  days  I  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  my  own  case,  fancying  myself  an  intelligent  ob- 
server.    At  last,  after  the  erysipelas  had  been  extending, 
for  about  ten  days,  and  at  the  end  of  nearly  six  weeks 
from  the  infection,  there  came  what  seemed  to  me  like  » 
crisis.    Diu-ing  the  night  in  which  my  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture were  at  their  highest  I  had  a  profuse  sweating  and 
a  profuse  flow  of  urine,  such  as  I  never  had  in  my  lift 
before ;  and  next  day  my  pulse  and  temperature  had 
come  down  to  what  may  be  deemed  safety-points,  and  I 
was  conscious  of  returning  health. 

In  the  treatment  that  I  received  during  the  erysipelas, 


^  Even  DOW,  after  ci^ht  years,  a  cold  bath  makes  the  left  ann  look  bus* 
du:^ky  than  the  ri^ht,  though  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  other  difiexenM 
between  them. 
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im  sure  that  quinine  was  very  useful.  I  generally  took 
ree  or  four  grains  of  the  hydrochlorate  three  times  a 
y,  and  it  always  (I  thmk)  lowered  my  pulse,  and  dimin- 
led  my  restlessness  and  (I  believe)  my  temperature. 
id  I  wish  I  could  tell  the  comfort  that  morpliia  gave 
5 — ^whether  in  bringing  sleep,  or  in  changing  the  imrest 
at  always  increased  towards  night  into  a  happy  and 
mplacent  wakefulness  almost  as  refreshing  as  sleep.  It 
as  well  that  pleasure  unnaturally  obtained  should  have 
penalty ;  and  this  was  in  the  dryness  of  mouth,  which 
lemed  due  to  a  total  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  saliva, 
id  which  became  at  last  even  less  tolerable  than  restless- 
ess.  Locally,  collodion,  freely  applied  as  soon  as  an 
rysipelatous  redness  appeared,  gave  great  comfort.  It 
id  not  hinder  the  spreading  of  the  erjsipelas;  but  it 
dieved  the  itching  and  heat  of  the  eruption,  and  it  pre- 
ented  the  horrid  itching  of  the  desquamation,  which  was 
itense,  and  was  renewed  for  many  days  on  exposure  to 
ir,  at  every  place  to  which  the  collodion  was  not  applied, 
lese  things  were  certainly  beneficial;  but  I  suppose  that 
kose  which  most  helped  me  to  a  safe  passage  through  the 
llness  were,  a  judicious  moderate  use  of  food  and  wine, 
^d  very  wise  and  gentle  niu^hig. 

This  erysipelas,  it  may  be  believed,  was  part  of  the 
fleets  of  the  poison  of  the  dead  body — an  issue  of  the 
lood-poisoning.  Not  such,  I  think,  was  a  pneumonia 
'ith  which  I  suffered  twice,  and  which  added  greatly  to 
ie  risk  and  length  of  my  ilhiess.  This  was,  probably, 
ersonal ;  due  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  to  the  poison — due 
ither  to  the  susceptibility  of  my  lungs  to  the  inflamma- 
ay  process.     For  I  had  had  acute  pneumonia  five  times 
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during  the  eighteen  years  before  this  illness.  All  the 
attacks  occurred  after  severe  over-work,  with  deficit 
food  and  exposure  to  cold ;  and  the  manner  in  whicZ 
they  have  cleared  off,  leaving  my  lungs  unimpaired  iit^ 
structure,  has  made  it  nearly  certain  that  they  wer^ 
rheumatic  or  gouty.  But,  however  this  may  be,  \k0 
j)ueuinonia,  of  wliich  one  attack  conmienced  only  two 
days  after  the  infection,  and  the  other  a  week  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  erysipelas,  must  be  ascribed  to  me 
rather  than  to  the  poison.  They  passed  through  their 
usual  course,  and  left  my  lungs  sound  again ;  but  I  ask 
your  attention  to  them  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  a  specific  disease  may  be  complicated  or 
modified  by  the  personal  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  what  one  may  call  a  specific 
poisoning ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  following  it  was 
pneumonia.  Associated  as  this  was  with  evidence  of 
poison  in  the  lymph-glands,  it  might  have  been  thought 
pyaimial,  or  in  some  way  due  to  the  specific  poison  in  the 
l>lood.  Yet  it  was  only  such  a  pneumonia  as  I  might 
have  had  without  having  been  poisoned,  or  such  as  migh^ 
occur  in  me  in  any  feverish  illness  from  whatever  source. 
Keep  such  facts  as  this  in  mind.  They  show  that 
there  is  no  disease  so  specific  but  that  its  signs  may  be 
confused  or  complicated  with  the  things  that  are  peculiar 
tx)  the  patient.  Syphilis  is  a  specific  disease  as  sharply 
defined  as  any,  but  its  course  and  appearance  in  a  scrofu- 
lous man  and  in  a  gouty  one  are  very  different.  Vaccina- 
tion produces  a  well-marked  specific  disease ;  but  in  cue 
patient  it  may  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  lymphatics, 
in  another  by  eczema,  in  others  by  various  other  troubles: 
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.fc  all  these  are  due  in  only  a  minor  degree  to  the  vacci- 
itJ.on ;  they  come  out  from  the  personal  constitutions  of 
e  several  patients  which  are  disturbed  by  the  vaccina- 
on,  as  they  might  have  been  by  anything  else  producing 
>ine  slight  fever. 

This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  doctrinal  pathology, 
it  is  among  the  first  necessities  for  success  in  practice  that, 
in  the  several  phenomena  of  a  disease  observed  in  any 
patient,  you  should  be  able  to  estimate  what  belongs  to 
the  disease  and  what  to  the  man.  A  farmer  may  as  well 
expect  success  if  he  sows  his  fields  without  regard  to  their 
•oils  or  to  the  weeds  that  may  *  of  themselves '  come  up  in 
fltem,  as  one  of  us  may  expect  it  if  we  treat  diseases  with- 
out exactly  studying  the  constitutions  of  those  in  whom 
they  occur. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  my  three  months'  ill- 
ueas,  and  some  of  the  thoughts  which  it  suggested  to  me. 
But  I  ought  to  say  that  my  case  showed  only  one  of 
ttuiny  forms  of  disease  that  may  be  produced  by  the  poi- 
sons of  dead  bodies.  The  suppuration  of  lymph-glands, 
^hich  I  had  many  years  ago,  is  another.  But  besides 
•uch  as  these,  you  may  find  cases  of  trivial  local  inflam- 
^nation ;  of  direct  and  simple  erysipelas ;  of  spreading, 
i^urating,  or  sloughing  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tinae  of  the  hand  and  arm;  of  pysBmia;  and  of  the 
Nicest  septicaemia.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  different 
efects  may  be  produced  by  the  same  poison  acting  on 
cBflkrent  persons.  Mr.  Erichsen  mentions  a  case  in  which 
te  students  were  infected  by  the  same  body ;  *  two  had 
l^ipuration  of  the  areolar  tissue  under  the  pectoral 
DQsdes  and  in  the  axilla ;  one  was  seized  with  a  kind  of 
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maniacal  delirium ;  a  fourth  had  typhoid  fever ;  and  the 
other  two  were  seriously  though  not  dangerously  indis- 
posed.' I  advise  you  to  read-up  the  subject  in  his  4rt 
and  Science  of  Surgery}  He  has  given  an  excellent 
account  of  it ;  and  so  has  Billroth  in  his  and  v.  Pitha's 
Handbuch  der  Chirurgie} 

Sir  William  Lawrence  used  to  say  that  he  had  not 
known  anyone  recover  on  whose  case  more  than  seven  had 
consulted.   Our  art  has  improved.   I  had  the  happiness  of 
being  attended  by  ten ;  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Sir  George 
Burrows,   Sir  William  Jenner,   Sir    William  Gull,  Dr. 
Andrew,  Dr.  Gee,  Mr.  Cassar  Hawkins,  Mr.  Savoiy,  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  and  Mr.  Karkeek.     In  this  multitude  rf 
counsellors  was  safety.     The  gratitude  I  owe  to  them  is 
more  than  I  can  tell — more  than  all  the  evidences  of  my 
esteem  can  ever  prove. 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  161,  5th  edit.  1869. 

«  IM.  i.  Abth.  ii.  Heft  ii.  p.  79 ;  Erlangen,  1867. 
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The  ordinary  phenomena  attending  and  following  necrosis 
are  well-known  and  described ;  the  inflammation  of  all 
the  textures  about  the  dead  bone,  inflanunation  attaining 
an  extreme  intensity,  spreading  far,  leading  to  suppiu'a- 
tion,  and  attended  with  fever  as  acute  as  itself.  In  the 
iniclst  of  local  inflammation,  and  with  general  feverish 
listurbance,  the  exfoliation  of  the  dead  bone  begins,  and 
usually  suppuration  continues  till  the  exfohation  is  com 
>lete  and  the  dead  piece  is  removed. 

But  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  process  of  necrosis, 
be  death  of  the  bone  and  itvS  exfoliation,  and  the  forma- 
ion  of  new  bone,  may  take  place  without  any  of  the 
ttendant  phenomena  of  either  inflammation  or  fever ; 
tid  the  cases  in  which  this  happens,  the  cases  of  '  quiet 
xerosis '  as  I  would  call  them,  are  of  great  interest  in 
<^th  pathology  and  diagnosis. 

My  attention  was  first  fixed  on  these  facts  by  a  case 
'hich  I  communicated  to  the  Clinical  Society,  and  which 
published    in    the   Society's  Transactions^  vol.   iii.  p. 
83. 

Emma  L aged  19,  a  general  servant,  was  admitted 

ito  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  imder  my  care,  on  October  12, 

z2 
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1869.  She  was  well  nourished  and  muscular  and,  except  in 
being  rather  pale,  looked  healthy.  Her  complaint  was  of  severe 
pain  in  the  left  knee,  for  which  she  had  been  under  treatment 
for  a  month.  Her  mother  died  of  heart-disease,  her  father  was 
rheumatic,  she  herself  had  been  healthy  till  this  pain  in  the 
knee  set-in. 

The  knee-joint  was  very  slightly  swollen,  with  fluid  in  its 
cavity,  but  not  hot  or  tender.  What  seemed  more  important 
was  that  a  hard  swelling  of  which  the  patient  knew  nothing 
nearly  surrounded  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  This 
swelling  felt  of  nearly  oval  form,  about  six  inches  in  length; 
it  was  in  every  part  very  firm,  and  tense ;  hard  pressure  on  it 
was  very  painfiil,  especially  at  its  middle  part.  All  the  textures 
of  the  thigh  appeared  quite  healthy ;  no  part  of  it  felt  hotter 
than  another ;  no  veins  or  lymph-glands  were  enlarged.  The 
pulse  was  rather  quick ;  but  the  breathing  and  temperature 
appeared  natural ;  there  were  no  signs  of  fever  or  general  dis- 
turbance, and,  but  for  the  pain  of  her  knee,  the  patient  would 
have  thought  herself  well.  She  could  give  no  account  of  the 
swelling  round  the  femur,  except  that  it  might  be  due  to  her 
frequently  breaking  thick  pieces  of  wood  across  her  thigh. 

In  the  belief  that  the  swelling  round  the  femur  was  due  to 
periostitis,  the  patient  was  directed  to  remain  always  in  bed, 
to  take  three  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day, 
and  meat  diet ;  blisters  also  were  to  be  applied  over  the  swelling 
often  enough  to  maintain  a  constant  slight  inflanunation  of  the 
skin. 

At  first  some  benefit  seemed  to  be  derived  from  the  treatr 
ment ;  the  swelling  became  rather  less,  and  was  not  so  tender 
on  pressure.  But  the  improvement  was  of  short  duration,  and 
on  December  2,  the  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  were  increased 
to  six  grains,  and  a  fortnight  later  to  nine  grains,  three  times 
a  day.  On  each  of  these  occasions  the  pain  and  swelling  were 
for  a  few  days  diminished ;  but  no  real  advantage  was  gained, 
and  after  being  imder  treatment  for  three  months  the  condition 
of  the  affected  parts  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  when  the 
patient  was  admitted.     The  pain  in  the  knee  had  continued 
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^eiy  little  change,'  but  the  swelling  of  the  joint  had  sub- 
The  general  health  also  remained  unaffected;  during 
ide  of  the  three  months  she  had  not  a  chill,  or  a  great 
•r  thirst  or  loss  of  appetite.  .  .  . 

consultation  it  was  decided  that  the  periosteum  at  the 
f  disease  should  be  cut  through.  For  it  seemed  nearly 
Q  that  the  case  was  one  of  periostitis  maintained  by  some 
ed  source  of  irritation — pus,  or  ulcerated  bone,  or  the  like, 
fht  be  a  low  bony  growth  covered  with  inflamed  perios- 
or  with  an  inflamed  bursa,  or  it  might  be  a  cancerous 
x;  but  this  seemed  too  improbable  for  an  objection 
t  the  proposed  treatment. 

L  January  13, 1  made  an  incision  about  six  inches  long, 
outer  part  of  the  thigh,  over  the  principal  and  tenderest 
F  the  swelling.  All  the  textures  cut  through  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  periosteum  appeared  perfectly  healthy; 
vas  not  in  any  of  them  the  slightest  sign  of  inflammatory 
^  The  periosteum  was,  in  the  portion  divided,  from  one- 
;o  one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  all  its  thickness  dense, 
white,  and  moderately  vascular.  Between  the  periosteum 
e  bone,  the  incision  laid  open  a  flattened  irregular  cavity, 
^hich  a  little  blood-coloured  fluid  escaped,  and  was  followed 
protrusion  of  some  soft  substance  like  coarse  granulations. 
\  cavity,  which  was  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
meters,  was  a  thin  rough  sequestrum,  separated  from  the 
F  the  femur,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  a 
r  of  an  inch  wide.  The  walls  of  the  cavity,  of  which  the 
p^as  formed  by  the  thickened  periosteum,  and  the  inner 
hollowed-out  surface  of  the  femur,  felt  smooth  and  velvety 
overed  with  granulations  like  those  of  ordinary  cavities 
oing  sequestra.' 

e  sequestrum  appeared  to  be  derived,  not  from    the 
loet  layers  of  the  femiu*,  but  from  layers  just  within 


le  oonditioii  was  very  ^milar  to  that  of  a  cavity  with  *  subcutaoeoas 
tioDS '  in  a  ca«e  of  ununited  firacture. — Lecturei  on  Surgical  Pattuh- 
d  edit.  p.  166. 
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In  another  case  a  boy,  13  years  old,  was  under  my  care  -^ 
St.    Bartholomew's,   with   a  large   ovoid   swelling    romid  t^ 
upper  part  of  the  left  humerus,  which  had  slowly  and  painful^ 
increased  for  about  a  year.     It  was  thought  most  likely  to  be  s 
firm  medullary  cancerous  growth,  but  the  doubts  were  enot^ 
to  justify  an   exploratory  incision.     This  was  made  through 
perfectly  healthy   textures   till  the   periosteum   was  reached, 
which  was  greatly  thickened,  and  covered  some  cavities  con- 
taining thickened  and  half-dried  pus,  and  several  small  sequestra 
from  the  wall  of  the  humerus. 

The  condition  foimd  in  these  two  cases  is  illustrated 
on  a  large  scale  by  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the 
hospital.^ 

In  the  right  femur  and  the  left  tibia  of  the  same  penon 
large  portions  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  walls  of  the  shafts  are 
completely  separated  after  necrosis ;  but,  in  the  thickened  cater 
layers  surrounding  the  sequestra,  there  are  no  openings  for  the 
discharge  of  pus.  *  Under  these  circumstances,'  as  Mr.  Stanley 
observes,*  '  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  abscess  and  fistulous 
passages  would  form  in  the  soft  parts  adjacent  to  the  bones.' 

A  similar  and  very  remarkable  instance  of  necrosis  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  without  suppuration  occiured  in 
the  hospital  last  year,  imder  the  care  of  Mr.  Baker,  and 
will,  I  hope,  be  soon  published  by  him.® 

All  these  cases  are  sufficient  to  prove  that,  however 
rarely,  the  whole  of  the  customary  processes  of  necrosis? 
short  of  the  extrusion  of  the  dead  bone,  may  be  accom- 
plished quietly  without  evidences  of  inflammation.    By  a 

^  Museum  Cat.  vol.  i.,  Subseiies  A,  No.  118, 119. 
^  Diseases  of  the  Bones^  1849,  p.  79. 

^  It  is  published  in  the  LXth  volume  of  the  Medico-C^rurgicdTrvit 
actions. 
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imilar  process  we  may  explain  the  formation  of  some  of 
lie  loose  bodies  in  joints.  Of  these  bodies  there  are  two 
hief  kinds.  Some  are  abnormal  outgrowths  of  cartilages, 
>rmed  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  or  in  the  dendritic 
rowths  of  synovial  fringes,  and,  as  it  were,  accidentally 
etached.  Others  are  portions  of  the  proper  articular 
BUiilage,  with  or  without  some  subjacent  bone,  which 
ave  suffered  a  *  quiet  necrosis,'  and  been  exfoliated  into 
16  cavity  of  the  joint. 

Mr.  Teale  ^  described  this  process  of  necrosis  of  carti- 
ige.  Being  ignorant  of  his  paper  I  published  a  similar 
ccount  of  the  process  in  the  Hospital  Reports^  adding 
>  Mr.  Teale's  account  only  the  fact  that  the  microscopic 
aiicture  of  these  loose  bodies  is  identical  with  that  of 
rticular  caxtUage.^ 

I  am  unable  to  explain  the  conditions  under  which  a 
•rocess  of  necrosis  thus  widely  dissimilar  from  that  which 
I  usual  takes  place.  I  suspect  that  the  death  of  the  piece 
f  bone  or  cartilage  is  always  due  to  violence,  that  the 
iece  is  killed,  as  a  tooth  may  be,  by  a  blow,  and  that  as 
tooth  thus  killed  may  be  ejected  or  exfoliated  quietly, 
dthout  change  of  structure  or  any  signs  of  destructive 
iflammation  about  it,  so  may  the  piece  of  bone  or  car- 
lage.  But  the  facts  yet  known  are  too  few  to  be  sure  on 
ills  point ;  and  so,  in  the  question  of  diagnosis,  there  are 
o  distinctive  signs  of  a  quiet  necrosis,  but  the  chance  of 
s  existing  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  obscure  cases  of 
(veiling  on  a  bone. 


»  Med,  Cfdr.  Tran$,  voL  xxxiz,  p.  31.  *  VoL  yi. 

*  Some  illmtrative  specimeDS  in  the  Mufleum  of  the  Hospital  (Ser.  il  84, 
id  Ser.  xzzY.  56)  are  described  by  the  Editor  in  the  ReporUf  yoL  iy. 
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It  is,  I  think,  too  often  taken  for  granted  that  scrofula 
is  almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  earlier  part  of  life.^ 
Doubtless,  young  persons  are  much  more  often  the  sub- 
jects of  scrofula  than  are  those  of  later  years ;  but  the 
old,  i.e.  people  over  60,  are,  I  believe,  more  often  scrofii- 
lous  than  those  between  30  and  50,  and  certainly  are 
more  often  so  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 

The  evidences  of  scrofula  m  the  old  are  not  only  ix^ 
certain  diseases  of  internal  organs  to  which  a  scrofulous 
origin  may  be  probably  assigned,  but  in  the  diseases  of 
Ijnnph-glands,  bones,  joints,^  the  spine,  the  testicles,  and 
other  structures  which  appear  to  be  the  *  seats  of  election ' 
of  scrofula  in  the  young.   There  is  not  one  of  these  struc- 
tures in  which  I  have  not  seen,  within  the  last  few  years? 
instances  of  scrofulous  disease  in  people  more  than  60 
years  old.     The  cases  appear  equally  frequent  in  private 
and  in  hospital  practice,  and  no  period  of  life  is  too  far 
advanced  for  them  ;  some  of  the  most  marked  have  been 
in  patients  above  75  :  one  of  them  was  in  a  patient  91  years 
old. 

'  The  same  error  is  in  many  minds  respecting  phthisis,  even  thougl^ 
many  clear  accounts  of  phthisis  in  the  aged  have  been  written. 
»'  Note  XXU. 
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The  characters  of  scrofula  in  the  old  are,  essentially, 
he  same  as  in  the  young.  I  cannot,  indeed,  describe 
my  striking  peculiarities  of  form  or  features  by  which 
icrofiilous  old  persons  may  be  recognised ;  but  they  are 
jenerally  of  weakly  health,  ready  for  disease,  susceptible 
>f  it  under  comparatively  slight  provocation.  They  tell 
)f  weakly  relatives,  or  of  consumption  in  their  families ; 
)r  of  their  having  been  subject  to  marked  scrofulous 
iffections  in  early  life,  and  of  having  survived  a  time  of 
?reat  delicacy  of  health,  and  then  passed  into  a  compara- 
ivdy  healthy  middle  age. 

In  its  local  features,  also,  senile  scrofula  agrees  with 
kat  of  early  life,  or  differs  only  in  its  yet  greater  slow- 
ess  and  the  more  thorough  degeneracy  of  the  affected 
Uts.  The  same  slow  softening  of  textures  ensues ;  the 
tne  slow  idceration  and  slower  healing,  with  pus  con- 
ixiing  granule-masses  and  granules  rather  than  well- 
^■^led  pus-cells. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  likeness  to  so  well-known  a 
^ease  as  the  scrofula  of  yoimg  persons,  the  senile  scrofula 
sometimes  difficult  of  diagnosis.  In  superficial  parts, 
^«  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  difficulty  is  usually 
etween  scrofulous  affections  and  gouty.  Between  these, 
believe  that  the  diagnosis  must  be  ensured  by  observing 
be  co-existing  constitutional  characters,  or  other  marks 
f  disease.  But  this  is  often  difficult:  for  gout  and 
3X)fula  are  often,  by  inheritance,  so  intermixed,  that  the 
suiting  condition  can  hardly  be  analysed. 

In  deeper-seated  parts,  as  the  lymph-glands,  bones, 
id  joints,  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  more  frequently 
^ween  scrofula  and  cancer.   In  the  yoimg  this  difficulty 
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seldom  occurs ;  for  in  them  cancer  is  comparatively  rare: 
in  the  parts  in  which  scrofula  is  frequent.     In  the  old« 
the  lymph-glands  and  the  bones  are  as  frequently  th^ 
seats  of  scrofida  as  of  primary  cancer.^    In  the  old,  there^ 
fore,  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  between  these  two  disease 
may  be  greater  and  more  fr^uent  than  in  the  youn^ 
but  I  think  that  the  difficulty  is  commonly  due,  in  soi^ 
measure,  to  our  expecting  to  find   cancer  rather  tK^ 
scrofula  in  old  persons.     The   r^ularly  increasing  ft^ 
quency  of  cancer  as  age  advances,  i.e.  its  increasing  fte- 
quency  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  living  at 
each  advancing  age,  is  well  known  :  and  this  knowledge 
gives  some  prejudice  in  favour  of  believing  that  a  swelling 
in  an  old  person  is  very  likely  to  be  cancerous.   Scroftila, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  often  presmned  to  be  very  imlikely. 
I  believe  that  if  it  were  generally  known  to  be  not  very 
imlikely,  the   difficulty  or  hesitation  in  making  out  its 
existence  would  nearly  cease. 

Some  general  rules  for  the  diagnosis,  however,  may 
be  kept  in  mind. 

In  the  cases  of  doubtful  diseases  of  the  bones  or  of 
doubtful  swellings  not  glandular,  the  scrofulous  affections 
are  generally  inflamed,  however  lowly ;  the  cancerous  are 
not  so.  Tenderness  and  heat  are  indications  of  scrofula  • 
rather  than  of  cancer,  and  are  rarely  absent  at  and  about 
a  scrofulous  bone  at  whatever  time  of  life ;  with  cancer 
they  are  present  only  when  the  diseased  part  is  casually 
inflamed. 

Spontaneous  pain — that  is,  pain  independent  of  move- 

^  Many  cases  here  referred  to  as  <  cancer '  would  now  be  generaUj  named 
'sarcoma.' 
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it  or  pressure — indicates,  if  severe,  cancer  rather  than 
)fula ;  but  it  is  a  very  fallacious  sign,  especially  in  the 
lier  periods  of  disease. 

Bedness  over  diseased  bones  tells  of  scrofula  more 
a  of  cancer.  When  present  with  scrofulous  disease 
he  old  it  is  duskier  and  less  ruddy  than  in  the  young ; 

only  because  of  the  less  brightness  and  probably 
7er  movement  of  the  old  blood,  but  because  of  the 
per  colour  of  the  epidermis  which,  with  its  brown 
nental  degeneration,  partially  veils  and  shades  the 
)ur  of  the  blood  beneath  it. 

In  the  diagnosis  between  scrofulous  and  primary  can- 
)U8  lymph-glands  in  the  old,  the  chief  things  indicative 
ancer  are  hardness  or  at  least  great  firmness  of  sub- 
ice,   dose-clustering,   deep-seated  attachments,  pain, 

quick  increase.  The  opposites  of  these  conditions, 
3cially  when  tenderness  and  external  redness  are 
ed  to  them,  commonly  signify  scrofula.  In  the 
ncal  lymph-glands  which,  in  old  persons,  are  the 
jt  frequent  seats  of  both  scrofula  and  cancer,  the 
er  glands  are  most  frequently  scrofulous,  the  upper 
s  cancerous ;  the  soft  primary  cancerous  disease  is 
Y  rare  in  the  old,  and  not  so  rare  in  the  young  ;  the 

scrofulous  disease  or  simple  hypertrophy  which  is 
[uent  in  the  young  is  very  rare  in  the  old ;  the  can- 
)U8  disease  in  the  old  is  often  secondary  to  some 
iparatively  trivial  primary  disease;  the  scrofulous  is 
J  rarely  so. 

Kespecting  the  treatment  of  senile  scrofula  little  need 
jaid.  I  believe  that  whatever  is  useful  for  scrofula  in 
young  is,  not  indeed  useless,  but  less  useful  in  the  old. 
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As  age  advances,  all  medicines  that  act  by  increasing  tSne 
activity  of  organic  processes  become,  as  it  seems,  le^g 
potent;  and  so  iron  and  cod-liver-oil  and  iodine  ha 
comparatively  little  influence.  Even  high  mountain-; 
and  sea-air  become,  as  age  advances,  leas  invigoratiaLg-, 
and  the  more  so  the  more  the  old  age  is  attended  wi  ^Jn 
infirmities  that  hinder  active  exercise.  As  age  advanc^^^s 
rest  and  warmth  and  good  food  become  constantly  mc^:ir€ 
important  than  any  kind  of  air. 
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The  boy  lately  operated-on  for  stone  had  scarlatina ;  at 
least,  an  eruption  exactly  like  that  of  scarlatina  appeared 
over  nearly  the  whole  siuface  on  the  day  after  operation 
with  general  febrile  disturbance.  Two  days  later  it 
b^an  to  fade,  and  in  a  few  days  had  disappeared,  and 
left  him  in  about  the  same  state  that  we  may  suppose  he 
would  have  been  in  if  no  such  illness  had  occurred  ;  all 
went  on  well  for  a  month,  the  wound  was  nearly  healed, 
and  he  was  deemed  convalescent,  when  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  exposure  to  cold,  he  had  severe  pain  in 
passing  urine,  and  evacuated  with  it  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  from  the  kidneys,  and  tenacious 
mucus.  Two  days  after  this  he  had  sore-throat,  then  an 
eruption  like  scarlet  fever  again  appeared :  it  continued 
for  three  days,  and  was  succeeded  by  desquamation. 
The  urine  in  about  ten  days  had  gradually  regained  its 
natiural  condition,  and  he  again  seemed  well.  But  now 
whooping-cough  set-in,  and  again  retarded,  though  it  did 
not  finally  prevent,  recovery. 

If  I  had  never  seen  a  case  similar  to  this  I  should 
have  hesitated  to  call  it  scarlatina ;  for  the  symptoms  of 
the  first  attack  were  very  incomj)lete,  and  those  of  the 
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second  were  unusual  and  disorderly.  But  I  believe  th^^ 
case  was  really  one  of  scarlatina  modified  by  the  drcum  ^ 
stances  in  which  it  occurred  :  and  that  it  may  be  reckone^^ 
witli  other  similar  cases  in  illustration  of  some  interestinjeL  jr 
general  principles. 

About  this  time  last  year,  when  scarlatina  was  ve:^ 
prevalent,  I  saw  six  cases  after  operations  'in   private 
practice,  I  have  notes  of  four  more  that  occurred  either 
before  or  since,  and  I  have  heard  of  many  more.    By 
some,  these  cases  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  only 
casual  coincidences  of  scarlatina  with  siu^cal  diseases; 
but  if  they  were  so,  we  ought  to  find  a  proportionate 
number  of  cases  among  surgical  cases  not  operated-on. 
But  this  does  not  happen.     In  private  practice  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  scarlet  fever  supervene  in  any 
surgical  cases,  except  those  in  which  operations  had  been 
performol ;  and  in  hospital-practice,  I  doubt  whether  i  * 
is  more  frequent  among  all  the  other  surgical  patients 
taken  together  than  it  is  in  those  who  have  been  operated' 
on.     I  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  there  is  something  i^ 
the  consequences  of  surgical  operations  which  makes  thi  ^ 
patients   peculiarly   susceptible  of  the   influence  of  tk^^ 
scarlatina-poison.     And,  together  with  this  susceptibility^ 
we   may   observe   tliat   the   disease   imdergoes  in  thei^'^ 
certain  modifications,  especially  in  the  period  of  incubi^' 
tion,  which  is  much  shortened.     In  all  the  ten  cases  thf*^ 
I  have  noted,  the  eruption  appeared  within  a  week  aft^^ 
the  operation,  and  in  eight  of  them  within  three  days 
after  it,  namely  in  two  cases  on  the  first,  in  three  on  the 
second,  and  in  three  on  the  third  day.^     Other  deviations 

>  Note  XXm. 
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5x>in  the  typical  course  of  scarlatina  were  that,  in  some  of 
he  cases,  the  eruption  came-out  over  the  whole  surface 
''t  once,  and  on  the  limbs  more  fully  than  on  the  face  and 
test ;  in  some  there  was  no  sore-throat ;  in  others  no 
^scjuamation. 

The  cases  are  not  numerous  enough  to  determine  the 
^I>ort  of  these  various  deviations  from  the  type  of 
^^^rlatina,  but  that  in  which  all  of  them,  whether  com- 
l^te  or  incomplete  in  other  characters,  agreed,  namely, 
^e  very  early  period  after  the  operation  at  which  the 
^^li  appeared,  deserves  particular  notice.  It  adds  to  the 
^idence  that  the  appearance  of  scarlatina  is  in  some  way 
'^xinected  with  the  early  consequences  of  operations.  If 
•  "Vrere  not  so,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  erup- 
^^n  should  appear  early,  rather  than  late,  after  the  opcra- 
^^^n ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  always  appears  early, 
^"vrays  within  the  first  week. 

Two  explanations  may  be  offered  of  this  fact.  Either 
*^e  condition  induced  in  a  patient  by  a  surgical  operation 
^  one  that  gives  a  peculiar  liability  to  the  reception  of  an 
■^idemic  or  contagious  morbid  poison,  and  any  one  of 
Viese,  being  imbibed  immediately  after  the  operation, 
'Produces  its  specific  effect  in  much  less  than  the  usual 
>eriod  of  incubation :  or  else  those  who  suffer  with 
^arlathia  within  a  few  days  after  operations  had  pre- 
viously imbibed  the  poison,  but  would  not  have  manifested 
its  effects  so  soon,  if  at  all,  imless  their  health  had  been 
exhausted  or  disturbed.  The  second  of  these  explanations 
appears  rather  the  more  probable ;  for  it  is  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  observed  when  many  persons  have 
been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  fever  and  some  have 
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been  afterwards  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  otherwise.  These 
have  had  fever ;  while  those  who  rested  after  erposure 
have  escaped  it. 

But,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given,  the  fact  of 
the  peculiar  liability  to  scarlatina  after  operations  seems 
certain,  and  may  be  important  in  relation  both  to  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  and  to  the  risks  of  surgery. 

In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  it  was  fatal ;  in 
another  it  was  followed  by  fatal  pyemia :  and  I  think  it 
not  improbable  that,  in  some  cases,  deaths  occurring  with 
obscure  symptoms,  within  two  or  three  days,  after  opera- 
tions, have  been  due  to  the  scarlet  fever-poison  hiudered 
in  some  way  from  its  usual  progress. 
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RELATIONS. 


LECTURE  I. 

>  I  can  be  useful  in  giving  Clinical  Lectures  after  my 
etirement  fix)m  active  service  in  the  Hospital,  it  can  only 
^  by  trying  to  teach  something  of  subjects  that  are  least 
Justrated  in  the  hospital,  and  are  therefore  least  likely 
^  be  taken  for  the  subjects  of  lectiu^  by  my  colleagues, 
^ong  these  is  gout  in  its  surgical  relations.  Not  that  I 
ivise  you  to  study  this  or  any  other  disease  in  less  than 
*  ^hole  pathology ;  but  it  is  only  as  it  occurs  in  surgical 
*^ctice  that  I  have  had  much  experience  of  gout,  and, 
^refore,  only  in  this  limited  view  of  it  that  I  am  likely 

he  able  to  teach  you  anything  about  it. 
Li  surgical  practice  one  sees  few  cases  of  gout  in  its 
'tiiplete  and  typical  form  ;  and  of  these  few  I  shall  say 
^thing.     Its  special  interest  to  the  surgeon  is,  first,  that 

mingles  with  a  variety  of  other  diseases,  and  with 
iiious  effects  of  injuries,  modifying  their  several  pro- 
tases; and  next,  that  it  appears  in  a  large  number  of 
tinor  diseases,  and  disorders  of  various  parts,  in  cases 
hich  are  either  referred  to  as  incomplete,  anomalous^ 
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or  suppressed  gout,  or  more  commonly  are  obscurely 
thought  of  as  local  and  casual  inflammations. 

In  explanation  of  this  frequent  appearance  of  the 
lesser  forms  of  gout  in  surgical  practice,  we  must  look,  I 
think,  chiefly  to  its  ti*ansmission  by  inheritance.     It  is 
thus  transmitted  so  frequently  that  I  think  it  would  be  rare 
to  find  one  of  the  members  of  a  gouty  fiunily  who  should 
live  to  middle  age  or  longer  without  showing  some  indi- 
cations of  gout,  if  not  during  the  calm  of  habitually  good 
health,  yet  in  the  troubles  following  injury  or  some  acci- 
dental illness.    But  in  this  frequent  transmission  gout  is,  I 
think,  more  than  any  other  disease,  modified  by  the  various 
influences  afiecting  the  inheritance  of  morbid  constituticHis; 
so  that  you  must  be  prepared  to  recognise  it  in  forms  de« 
viating  widely  from  that  which  is  r^arded  as  its  lype.^ 

Any  injury  may  bring  out  an  attack  of  gout,  whether 
in  a  person  who  has  not  before  had  it,  or,  more  often,  I'M 
one  who  has  often  had  gout,  but  in  whom  there  maj^ 
have  been  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  at  this  time 
have  occurred  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  injury.    Nothing 
can  show  better  than  gout  sometimes  does  how  ezacti/ 
health  is,  in  some  persons,  just  maintained ;  how  nearly 
balanced  in  them  are  health  and  disease,  comfort  and 
misery.    A  person  on  whom  I  could  rely  assured  me 
tliat,  within  five  minutes  after  breaking  his  fore-arm, 
while  he  was  in  what  he  thought  good  health,  he  had  an 
attack  of  gout  in  his  hand.     So,  I  have  known  patients, 
who   deemed    themselves    quite    well,  but    within  ten 
minutes  after  drinking  a  glass  of  champagne  had  well- 

>  The  lecture  included  a  summary  of  the  statements  on  Tariatknii  ^ 
constitutional  diseases  given  in  the  last  essays  in  this  volume. 
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tnarked  gout.    And  cases  are  so  common  in  which  gout 
is  distinctly  brought  out  in  a  few  hours  after  drinking 
be^  or  port*wine,  that  the  inability  to  drink  these  things 
with  impunity  may  often  be  counted  among  the  evidences 
of  a  gouty  constitution.    Think  for  a  moment  of  the  pre- 
cisioii  with  which  in  these  persons  health  is  maintained; 
how  minute  must  be  the  change  by  which  materials  that 
^2^  to  others  harmless  or  beneficial  are  to  these  as  poison. 
People  thus  combustible  are  not  rare ;  you  may  liken 
^em  to  lucifer-matches ;  gout  explodes  in  them  when* 
^ver  they  are  roughly  injured.    It  may  appear  localised, 
^ther  in  the  injured  part  or  in  any  other ;  for  the  efiect 
^f  the  injury  may  be  twofold ;  it  disturbs  the  nutrition 
^f  tlie  part  on  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  in  a  less  degree,  or 
p^^sequently,  it  may  disturb  the  general  health,  and  thus 
^^uce  the  occurrence  of  gout  and  its  localisation  in  some 
P^^t  even  more  apt  for  it  than  that  which  is  injured, 
^^ce  you  may  meet  with  two  different  groups  of  cases. 
"*^   the  one  you  find  'men,  whom  you  may  suppose  to 
^^Xre  been  just  ready  for  a  seemingly  spontaneous  at- 
^<ik  of  gout,  who  casually  hurt  their  feet  or  their  hands^ 
^  wrench  one  of  their  joints,  and  m  a  few  hours  or  in  a 
^^y  or  two  the  gout  appears  at  the  injured  part.     In  the 
^tier  group  are  those  who  are  injured  in  some  part  not 
^^ually  apt  for  gouty  inflammation,  and  in  whom,  while 
^^ey  are  not  yet  recovered  from  the  injury,  gout  appears 
^^  some  distant  part.  Among  these  you  may  have  to  count 
^me  of  those  on  whom  you  may  have  operated.     Your 
^Virgical  injury,  together  with  the  associated  mental  disturb- 
ance, will  have  sufficed  to  let  appear  the  gout,  which 
Inight  else  have  been  repressed  or  healthily  concealed^ 
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I  have  known  a  patient  suffer  a  sharp  attack  of  gout  after 
each  of  three  operations  which  he  has  undergone. 

In  all  these  cases  the  gout  may  appear  in  its  ordinary 
and  typical  form,  with  great  swelling,  and  h^t,  and  pain, 
and  may  need  the  usual  treatment,  and  may  after  some 
days  disappear,  and  leave  behind  it  no  abiding  nuschieC 
But  there  is  another  and  more  troublesome  set  of  cases, 
in  which  gout  presents  no  marked  signs,  but  seems  as  if 
it  merely  hindered  recovery  from  local  injuries.    Nearly 
all  gouty  persons   repair  injuries  of  their  joints  more 
slowly  than  those  who  are  healthy.    The  joints  remain 
long  subject  to  neuralgia,  or  to  paroxysiaal  pains,  or  (o 
constant  aching,  and  to  stiffness  and  discomfort  in  use. 
Thus,  after  what  seemed  an  almost  trivial  injury,  a  limb 
may  remain  for  weeks  or  months  disabled.     Now,  you 
may  have  it  as  a  rule,  in  practice,  that  gout  is  to  be  sus- 
pected— I  do  not  say  more  than  suspected — ^when,  in  ft 
patient  of  middle  or  later  age,  an  injiu^  joint  does  not 
recover  in  due  time.    And  in  any  such  case,  if  there  te 
no  fever  or  permanent  heat  at  the  joint,  and  no  consider- 
able swelling,  you  may  use  exercises,  or  even  forcible 
movements  of  the  part,  with  frictions,  shampooing,  and 
warm  douches,  together  with  whatever  may  be  advisable 
for  the  general  treatment  of  ill-marked  gout. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  gout 
may  thus  follow  injuries  of  joints,  so  may  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis,  the  worst  of  the  instances  of  what  are 
called  rheumatic  gout.  And,  especially,  you  should  be 
aware  of  the  risk  that  thus  may  ensue  after  injuries  of  the 
hip-joint  in  elderly  people  :  for  it  may  spoil  the  joint,  and 
give  rise  to  such  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  limb,  as 
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somulate  the  effects  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 

r.    Twice  have  I  known  such  cases  made  subjects  of 

actions  against  good  surgeons,  whom  bad  attorneys 

to  make  Kable  for  negligence. 

^hile  I  am  speaking  of  some  of  the  consequences 

juries  befalling  the  gouty,  let  me  warn  you  against 

se  of  arnica  in  liniments  or  in  other  local  applica* 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  useful  in  any  case  :  but  I 

that  in  the  gouty  it  very  commonly  produces  what 

led  erysipelas,  or  severe  inflammation  of  the  skin, 

with  vesication,  always  with  intense  heat  and  pain 

ming,  often  spreading  hx  beyond  the  part  to  which 

nica  was  applied,  and  in  this  way  much  more  trou- 

ne  than  the  injury  which  it  was  meant  to  cure.^    In 

gouty  persons  the  skin  seems  very  sensitive  to  all 

its ;  wet  dressing,  if  covered  with  oiled  skin,  will 

out  pustules ;  almost  any  external  stimulant  will 

out  a  kind  of  eczema  ;  but  of  all  the  stimulants, 

,  seems  the  worst  for  them. 

said  that  gout  can  modify  not  only  the  effects  of  in- 
but  many  other  morbid  processes.  I  might,  indeed, 
!aid  nearly  all.  You  are  famiUar  enough  with  such 
I  as  gouty  bronchitis,  gouty  periostitis,  gouty  inflam- 
1  of  the  sclerotic  or  the  iris.  All  these  terms  mean 
me  general  fact :  that  in  a  gouty  person  an  inflam- 
a,  whencesoever  derived,  is  likely  to  have  a  gouty 
iter,  and  may  need,  whatever  else  may  be  done,  a 
lent  appropriate  to  this.  You  may  be  pretty  sure 
Lt  in  those  cases  where,  in  persons  likely  to  be  gouty, 

laye  heard  of  the  same  kind  of  eruption  appearing  on  the  abdomen 
)  internal  use  of  arnica. 
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the  paiu,  instead  of  being  nearly  uniform;  has  parazysnu 
of  proportionally  great  intensity  and  is  altogether  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  structural  changes  produced  by 
the  inflamniatioD.     Even  the  most  intense  inflammations 
may  thus  be  modified  by  gout.     To  mention  an  extreme 
case,  I  tied  lately  some  piles  in  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
known  to  be  gouty.    A  few  days  after  the  operation  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fierce  inflammation  of  the  great  toe, 
diminishing  in  the  daytime,  and  returning  with  greater 
intensity  at  night,  after  the  fashion  of  a  typical  gout.  Of 
course  I  took  it  to  be  gout,  and  so  treated  it ;  butthefieat^ 
ment  did  no  good.    At  the  end  of  a  week  a  large  abecess 
formed  deep  in  the  foot,  near  the  ball  of  the  great  toe; 
and  this,  with  other  symptoms,  made  the  case  dear.   It 
was  one  of  blood-poisoning,  an  instance  of  one  of  the 
least  d^ees  of  pysemia,  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
localised  inflammation  were  modified  by  the  gouty  dispo- 
sition of  the  patient 

It  is  not  very  rare  to  find  gout  mingled  with  scrofula. 
I  do  not  mean  in  the  cases  of  children,  who,  when  they 
have  chronic  inflamed  jcnnts,  are  said  to  have  gout,  be- 
cause their  parents  will  not  endure  to  have  them  called 
scrofulous.     These  are,  with  extremely  few  exceptions, 
scrofulous,  not  gouty,  even  though  the  parents  may  be 
gouty.      The  real  minglings  of  gout  and  scrofula  are 
found  in  elderly  persons.     In  these,  a  gouty  inflamma- 
tion may  drift  into  true  scrofulous  inflammation,  and  the 
risk,  though  it  be  not  great,  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind.      The  cases  begin  as  unquestionable  and  well- 
marked  gout :  but  week  after  week  passes  and,  although 
the  intensity  of  the  gouty  inflammation  subddes,  still  the 
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iftrt  remains  over-warm,  swollen,  painful  and  unfit  for 
188,  especially  it  remains  tender  and  (edematous ;  and  afe 
ength  the  case  appears  as  one  of  well-marked  scrofula. 
'.  have  seen  such  cases  in  the  tarsus,  carpus,  metatarsus, 
Ibow-joint ;  and  I  believe  they  may  occur  in  any  part. 
.liey  are  among  the  cases  which  teach  us  in  the  clearest 
lanner  the  need  of  cultivating  both  the  power  and  the 
abit  of  revising  our  opinions.  In  all  instances  of  long- 
tanding  disease  we  ought  to  be  able  and  ready,  at  any 
me,  to  b^in  afresh  the  whole  study  of  the  case ;  to 
link  of  it  as  if  we  had  never  seen  it  before,  or  given  any 
pinion  on  it ;  and  with  our  new  study,  as  if  we  were 
oourt  of  appeal,  to  reverse  or  confirm  our  previous 
edsion.  I  could  tell  many  tales  of  errors  committed 
[irough  want  or  n^lect  of  this  revising  power.  And 
mong  them  would  be  some  concerning  this  tranidtion 
rom  gouty  to  scrofulous  inflammation ;  the  changed 
matures  of  the  cases  have  been  overlooked,  and  the 
eedfiil  change  of  treatment  has  not  been  made:  the 
hange,  namely,  to  complete  quietude  of  the  inflamed 
art,  to  restraint  with  splints  or  some  such  means ;  and 
lie  change  of  nearly  all  the  constitutional  management. 

I  believe  that  we  may  hold  cases  such  as  these  to  be 
oe,  mainly,  to  the  coincident  inheritances  of  both  gout 
od  scrofida ;  and  I  may  mention  two  other  sets  of  cases, 
iiich  may  be  referred  to  the  same  unhappy  lot  in  life. 
01  the  first,  an  acute  attack  of  gout  is  followed,  as  any 
jver  may  be,  by  some  evidence  of  scrofula.  In  the 
xx>nd,  among  the  cases  of  what  I  have  called  senile 
aroAila,^  some  occur  in  old  persons  whose  tissues  have 
egenerated  in  long-continued  or  almost  constant  gout. 

»  P.  344. 
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Another  large  group  of  diaeases  whieh  you  must 
study  in  their  associations  with  gout  are  those  of  venereal 
origin*    I  will  speak,  in  another  lecture,  of  gouty  inflam- 
mations of  the  luinary  organs.    I  will  now  only  advise 
you  to  observe  that  many  cases  of  unmanageable  gleet 
following  venereal  gonorrhoea  are  connected  with  gout ; 
that  many  urethral  strictures,  even  though  they  may 
follow  fflmilar  gonorrhoea,  are  rather  to  be  referred  to 
gouty  inflammation,  producing  thickening  and  contraction 
of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  urethra,  like  that  which  it 
produces  in  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  .corpus  cavemosunk^ 
or  in  the  palmar  fascia,  and  that  you  may  refer  to  gou%;. 
the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  sam^e 
patient  has  in  succession  gonorrhoea,  inflammation  of 
joints  and  sclerotitis.    The  gonorrhoea  may  have  the 
usual   origin  in  infection ;  but  the  inflammations  asso- 
ciated with    it   may   be    distinctly   gouty;   and    their 
existence  in  the  sclerotica  as  well  as  in  joints  may  alone 
sufiice   to   distinguish  them  from  the  gonorrhoeal  rheu- 
matism (so-called)  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  gout, 
and  is  more  nearly  related  to  pyaemia. 

The  influence  of  gout  in  modifying  the  course  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis  is  sometimes  very  marked. 
We  are  too  ready  to  think  that  syphilis  has  a  certain 
definite  course,  from  which  it  deviates  only  by  what  we 
vaguely  think  of  as  accident  or  chance,  or  as  due  to  the 
influence  of  some  unobserved  external  conditions.  In  the 
later  stages  of  syphilis,  we  see  one  person  with  destruc- 
tive ulceration  in  the  nasal  cavities  ;  another  with  nipial 
sores ;  another  with  chronic  synovial  inflanunatioDS ; 
another   with    psoriasis  of    the   tongue.     They  are  all 
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aerived  from  syphilitic  poison,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  their  differences  are  determined  by  differ- 
ences of  the  poison.  Almost  certainly,  the  differences 
are  due  to  the  differences  of  the  constitutions,  or  other 
personal  conditions,  in  which  the  syphilis  is  implanted. 
Syphilis  inoculated  in  a  person  with  a  scrofulous  or  tuber- 
culous constitution  produces  a  very  different  series  of 
events  from  that  which  it  produces  in  a  healthy  per- 
son or  in  one  who  is  gouty.  Success  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  is  often  dependent  on  the  discernment  of  these 
differences,  for  they  affect  not  only  the  signs  of  the 
disease,  but  the  action  of  the  specific  medicines.  They 
do  this  the  more  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  case,  till 
at  last  one  may  doubt  whether,  in  any  present  group  of 
symptoms,  the  greater  share  belongs  to  sjrphilis  or  to  the 
natural  constitution  or  personal  condition  of  the  patient. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  overlooked  by  those 
who  talk  often  of  the  imcertainty  of  therapeutics  when 
they  rather  should  blame  the  eiTors  or  uncertainties  of 
diagnosis. 

Now,  respecting  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  gouty 
persons,  I  do  not  know  that  any  rule  can  be  given  other 
than  the  general  one  that,  in  whatever  means  are  devised, 
both  diseases  must  be  had  in  view.  I  know  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  mercury  in  gouty  persons,  unless  they  are 
too  old  or  have  signs  of  general  degeneracy  of  textures, 
or,  chiefly,  of  the  kidneys ;  and  even  in  these  the  per- 
chloride  may  be  given,  even  in  long  courses  of  small  doses, 
provided  they  can  be  carefully  fed  and  well  cared  for. 
And  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  doubly  useful,  and 
may  serve  as  well. against  the  chronic  gout,  as  against  the 
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tertiary,  or  even  aome  cases  6f  secondary,  syphilis.     And 
it  is  an  excellent  rule  in  these  cases,  to  give  it  in  very 
diluted  solution,  whether  in  ¥rater,  or  in  some  of  the 
alkaline  waters  most  useful  in  chronic  gout.     I  think  I 
have  often  observed  that  two  or  three  grains  of  the  iodide 
given  three  times  a  day,  in  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  water, 
have  done  more  good  in  what  I  have  beUeved  to  be 
cases  of  mingled  syphilb  and  gout  than  three  or  more 
tbne.  ..  Jy  gTo.  in  U.e  iuJ  o«  or  two  ou.e«  »f 
hquid.     And  I  have  httle  doubt  that  some  of  the  repute 
which  some  considerable  health  resorts  have  gained  for  the 
cure  of  syphilis  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  siinultaaeous  em- 
ployment of  mercury  and  of  the  various  helps  by  means 
of  diet,  and  medicinal  water,  and  careful  r^imen  and 
quietude,  which  are  remedies  for  some  of  the  forms  of  gout. 
For  ending,  let  me  speak  of  the  influence  of  gout  on 
the  course  of  cancer.     I  do  not  think  that  the  two  diseases 
can  ever  be  said  to  be  combined,  as  if  in  any  kind  of 
hybridity;  but  you  will  find  that  a  gouty  person  who 
has  cancer  is,  more  than  others,  hable  to  severe  and 
often  paroxysmal  pain.    It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that 
cancer  can  be  the  seat  of  a  gouty  inflammation;  yet 
certainly  cancers  in  gouty  persons  sccti  very  liable  to  in- 
flammations of  their  substance,  and  the  pain  of  the  inflam- 
mations is  intense.     The  treatment  of  such  cases  must 
have  the  same  double  view  as  that  of  others  which  I  have 
told  you  of:  the  gout  must  be  treated,  however  gently; 
and  these  are  among  the  cases  in  which  you  may  give  the 
greatest  comfort  by  following  the  good  general  rule  of 
advising  cancerous  patients  to  hve  on  a  rather  spare  diet 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  stimulants. 
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LECTURE  11. 

GOUTY  AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  HANDS  AND   FEET. 

In  speaking  of  the  lesser  gouty  affections  which  one  sees 
in  fiurgical  practice,  there  is  danger  lest  it  should  seem 
to  be  implied  that  a  patient  may  be  certainly  known  to 
be  gouty  if  he  be  suffering  with  any  one,  and  only  one,  of 
these  affections.  Let  me,  therefore,  say  at  once  that  I  am 
not  certain  that  any  one  of  these  lesser  affections  is,  of 
itself,  characteristic  of  gout,  ev^i  of  the  lowest  d^ree  of 
gout ;  but  that  which  is  certain  is  that  when  many  of 
these  affections  are  observed  coinddently,  or  in  succession, 
in  the  same  person,  they  are  as  significant  of  gout  as  is 
any  of  its  typical  ngns,  even  as  the  acute  transient  inflam- 
mation of  the  great  toe  or  the  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the 
blood.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to  exercise  in  practice 
the  best  prudence  you  can  in  deciding  how  many,  and 
what  d^ees,  among  the  lower  signs  shall  be  deemed 
evidence  enough  of  a  gouty  constitution ;  and  you  will 
meet  with  many  cases  of  difficulty  and  final  uncertainty. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  morbid  constitutions  may  be 
known  by  the  coincidence  of  many  leaser  signs,  as  surely 
38  by  any  one  or  a  few  of  their  greater  or  more  typical. 

Number  may  be  as  significant  as  weight,  and  it  is  often 
by  the  number  of  signs  alone  that  we  can  guide  ourselves 
in  practice*  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  one  of  the  first 
cases  which  I  happened  to  see  after  the  last  lecture. 
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A  gentleman,  about  fifty  years  old,  was  suffering  with 
acute  orchitis.     It  had  existed,  with  various  intensity, 
for  ten  weeks,  and  showed  all  the  usual  local  characters 
of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  testicle,  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid  hi  the  sac  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis.     Of  course  it  was  easy  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
^  orchitis ; '  but  this  was  not  going  far  towards  explaining 
it,  or  deciding  how  to  treat  it.     It  was  orchitis  from 
what  ?  with  what  ?  in  what  sort  of  man  ?    It  was  not 
ftom  any  known  local  cause ;  not  from  any  reflex  irrita- 
tion  from    kidney   or  prostate;    not  from    continuous 
inflammation,  as  during  or  after  gonorrhoea ;  not  from 
any  imusual    continence.    It  might  be  called    simple 
orchitis :  but  really  there  is  no  disease  that  can  justly  be  ^ 
so  called,  unless  it  be  the  inflammation  that  may  foUo 
local  injury.    What,  then,  should  it  be  called  ?    Well 
its  nature  was  told  and  its  name  might  be  learned  in  tht 
previous  history  of  the  case.     For  many  days,  and  Iod 
before  this  inflammation  set-in,  the  patient  had  sufler^c/ 
with  pain  at  the  heel,  and  with  cramps  at  night,  and  paic 
in  the  knuckles.   They  had  hardly  attracted  his  attention  / 
but  he  could  remember  that  he  was  annoyed  in  walking, 
and  that  often  on  awaking  in  the  morning  he  felt  paifl 
darting  through  his  knuckles,  and  his  fingers  and  toes 
seemed  stifi*,  so  that  he  had  a  little  trouble  in  getting 
them  into  easy  movement.     Moreover,  two  other  of  his 
knuckles  were  large,  broad,  and  nodular :  and  frequently 
he  had  had  dyspepsia  with  flatulence,  and  recently  trou- 
blesome erections  waking  him  at  night.     He  had  never 
had  what  he  called  gout ;  indeed,  he  denied  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  gouty ;  but  all  these  small  things  taken 
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together  !rt^ere  enough  to  prove  that  he  was  so.  They 
made  it  very  probable  that  his  orchitis  was  gouty,  and 
they  indicated  the  treatment  which  did  him  good,  and 
helped  him  to  quick  recovery. 

Now,  among  the  lesser  gouty  affections  which  one 
Bees  in  surgical  practice,  I  will  take  first  those  of  the 
hands  and  feet. 

It  may  be  observed  that  gout  is  one  of  the  diseases 

which  affect  not  only,  as  it  were,  by  choice,  certain 

structures  but,  as  equally  by  choice,  certain  places  in 

which  those  structures  are  found.     It  has,  in  its  most 

marked  forms,  some  '  seats  of  election/    Four-fifths  of 

the  first  attacks  of  regular  gout  are,  it  is  said,  in  the  feet ; 

lemd  of  the  later  attacks  a  large  proportion.     Of  the  lesser 

gouty  affections,  too,  the  hands  and  feet  are  probably  the 

most  firequent  seats ;  the  hands,  I  think,  as  frequently  as 

the  feet,  though  we  have  nearly  lost  the  word  Chiragra, 

"Vrhich  used  to  match  Podagra.    Many  of  these  are  merely 

disorders  of  sensation,  leading  to  no  apparent  organic 

ohange ;  many,  with  much  less  disturbance  of  sensation, 

l^ecome  evident  in  change  of  shape  and  structure. 

Among  the  first,  the  most  firequent,  I  think,  are  dart- 
ing and  aching  pains  in  the  knuckles.  After  wrong  foods 
or  drinks  patients  may  feel  such  pains  for  many  hours,  or 
on  waking  in  the  morning  they  may  feel  them,  or  find 
their  fingers  or  their  toes  stiffish  and  unready  to  move. 
Others  complain  of  burning  soles  or  palms :  they  do  not 
ieem  hot  to  one's  touch,  but  the  subjective  sensation  is  of 
a  distressing  dry  heat  in  them ;  and  some  have  pain  in  the 
heel^  a  most  significant  pain,  for  I  think  it  may  be  held 
as  nearly  certain  that  if  a  patient,  who  has  had  no  injiuy 
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and  shows  no  swelling  of  thepait,  complains  of  alnding  pain 
in — ^not  merely  imder — ^but  in  the  substance  of  the  heel^ 
and  wishes  to  walk  t^derly  on  it,  he  has  either  gout  oc 
some  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  his  urine,  or  a  renal  calculus. 
The  coincidence  is  so  frequent  that  one  cannot  doubt  its 
meaning,  however  hard  it  may  be  to  understand  it.  Simi- 
larly, pain  with  or  without  thickening  and  tenderness  of 
the  AchUles-tendon,  especially  in  elderly  persons  who  have 
not  been  injured,  is  usually  due  to  some  d^p*ee  of  gout: 
and  so  are  numbness  and  tingling  of  one  or  more  toes. 

All  these  may  seem  trivial  things,  but  they  are  not 
easy  to  ciue,  and  I  think  it  ia  impossible  to  explain  them. 
They  are,  therefore,  well  worthy  of  study ;  and  in  practice 
you  may  often  help  yom^lf  by  the  knowledge  that  if  any^ 
one  who  has  had  these  comparatively  small  troubles,  orr- 
the  greater  part  of  them,  is  suffering  with  an  acute  bron — 
chitis,  an  inflamed  joint,  an  iritis,  or  any  such  disease^, 
gout  may  be  suspected  as  an  element  in  it,  and  may  nee<3 
treatment. 

Signs  which  are  as  characteristic  and  more  perma- 
nent may  be  found  on  fingers  and  toes;  and  you  witf 
find  it  as  useful  to  look  at  every  adult  patient's  fingers 
as  to  look  at  his  tongue  or  feel  his  pulse.   They  may  give 
great  help  to  diagnosb ;  they  should  never  be  overlooked. 

You  may  observe  in  the  knuckles  two  chief  kinds  of 
deformity ;  two  chief  mis-shapes.  In  one  of  them,  which 
is  especially .  characteristic  of  a  typical  gout,  you  find 
one  or  two  or  many  of  the  knuckles  swollen  in  a  sphe- 
roidal or  round-oval  shape,  often  largely  nodular  or  lobed, 
and  fairly  well-defined.  They  are  stiflSsh,  and  oftai  the 
skin  over  them  is  smooth,  glossy,  bald,. and  in  the  acuter 
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irtages  tense  and  too  warm.  After  a  time  the  joints  be* 
come  more  deformed ;  commonly  bent  and  everted ;  or, 
Tery  characteristically,  the  metacarpus  and  the  fingers  are 
everted,  and  the  fingers  are  bent  in  such  a  way  that,  as 
they  lie  together,  they  are  not  flat  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  in  a  plane  sloping  obliquely 
outwards  and  downwards.  Often,  too,  one  or  more  of 
the  fingers  are  bent  at  their  second,  and  extended  at  their 
third  joints. 

In  these  cases  the  chief  seat  of  gout  is  or  was  in  the 

synovial  membranes  and  fibrous  tissues  of  the  joints,  and 

the  joints  fill  with  fluid  laden  with  urate  of  soda,  which 

may  remain  in  the  form  of  chalk-stones.     Of  course,  in 

tHe  complete  or  advanced  cases,  gout  is  plain  enough ; 

it.    is  often  more  important  to  recognise  it  in  the  much 

tc^as  marked  cases ;  for  in  these  it  may  sometimes  be  seen 

surely  though  less  clearly.     One  joint  thus  swollen 

fiy  be  diagnostic ;  such  an   one  is  often  seen   after 

*^ury  of  a  gouty  person's  finger ;  but  remember,  in  such 

(^dses  as  these,  th^e  may  be  some  difficulty  in  discriminat- 

^^=^|g  between  gout  and  scrofiila ;  and,  if  there  be,  you  may 

^^^fl;en  rely  on  the  history  and  general  condition  of  the 

pcttient,  more  than  on  the  local  character  of  the  disease. 

In  the  other  chief  form  of  gouty  affection  of  the 
^tiuckles,  the  change  of  structure  is  in  the  heads  of  the 
Wies  and  the  articular  cartilages  much  more  than  in 
Uie  softer  structures  of  the  joints.  It  is  altogether  a 
in(n:e  chronic  process,  and  though  certainly  indicative 
of  gout,  it  approaches  the  characters  of  what  is  more 
commonly  known  as  rheiunatic  gout  or  the  chronic 
ibeumatic  artluitis.    Tou  will  observe  in  it  that  the 
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afiected  joints  are  not  uniformly  or  roundly  swoOeDi 
but  rather  are  flattened,  widened^  nodular,  and  bulging 
at  their  sides,  not  much  stifiened,  not  chalky.  The 
fingers  are  commonly  not  everted,  not  mis-directed; 
but  you  must  not  expect  to  find  any  such  descnptions 
as  this  more  than  usually  correct,  for  between  the  two 
forms  many  intermediate  examples  may  be  found,  and 
either  of  them  may  be  in  some  measure  dependent  on 
the  natural  form  of  the  fingers. 

Still,  allowing  for  variations,  these  laige  swoll^  or 
nodular  knuckles  are  of  real  and  useful  significance,  and 
always  to  be  looked  for  and  felt  for,  even  though  you 
may  find  but  one.  It  is,  indeed,  not  rare  to  find  only  one 
or  two ;  and  yet  even  one  may  be  instructive,  especially 
if  they  be  at  either  or  both  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb  or  at  the  proximal  end  of  that  of  the  middle 
finger. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  hands  and  fingers.  The  same 
things  may  be  seen  at  the  toes,  yet,  I  think,  less 
frequently  and  clearly,  and  certainly  less  conveniently, 
unless  in  the  case  of  the  nodular  enlargement  of  th^ 
distal  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  This 
is  very  characteristic  and,  by  inducing  the  formati(xi  of 
bunions,  is  the  source  of  excessive  annoyance. 

Now  lot  me  add  that  subcutaneous  biu-ssQ,  or  at  least 
]x>rtions  of  connective  tissue,  become  loose  and  fonning 
inin)inpleto  cavities  over  knuckles,  are  common  in  gouty 
porsiins  and  may  help  to  indicate  the  gouty  constitution. 
They  are  most  frequent  over  the  articulation  between 
the  first  and  second  phalanges  of  the  fore-finger.  The 
itnlf  may  be  healthy  and  lightly  moveable;  but 
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he  bursa  over  it,  covered  with  thickened  and  tough 
kin^  may  make  a  high-raised  lump,  disfiguring  the  finger 
8  much  as  the  nodular  enlargement  of  the  end  of  a 
ihalanx.  Bursas  such  as  these  are  very  apt  to  be  the 
eats  of  acute  gouty  attacks,  and  to  be  left  by  them 
•igg^j  firmer,  and  more  sensitive  than  ever.  Some- 
imes,  too,  I  think  they  receive  deposits  of  urate  of 
oda,  and  become  like  sacs  full  of  chalk-stones. 

And,  lastly,  an  indication  of  gout  may  sometimes  be 
3und  in  a  little  cyst,  over  or  near  a  toe-  or  finger-joint, 
r  on  8ome  other  part  of  a  hand  or  foot.  Such  cysts  are 
lied  with  a  pellucid,  yellowish,  tenacious  fluid,  which 
au  had  better  not  let  out  and  wl}ich,  I  think,  gradually 
Lickens. 

Quite  distinct  from  these,  though  often  found  to- 
other with  them,  are  certain  conditions  afiecting  the 
edmar  fascia  and,  less  frequently  and  in  less  d^ree,  the 
lantar.  In  the  most  common  and  advanced  cases,  you 
^  elderly  or  old  persons  with  their  fingers  drawn  down 
>Wards  the  palm  by  contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia, 
nd  of  its  prolongations  past  the  edges  of  the  first  joints. 
be  contracted  parts  of  the  fascia  are  always  thickened 
Kid  hardened,  and  adherent  both  to  the  skin  of  the  palm, 
^Uch  is  puckered  and  seamed  at  its  adhesions,  and  to  the 
beaths  of  the  subjacent  tendons.  The  third  and  little 
bgers  are  by  far  the  most  frequently  and  severely  thus 
scmtracted ;  but  the  progressive  thickening  and  shorten- 
Dg  of  the  fascia  bring  down  in  time  the  second  finger, 
nd  even  the  first,  though  in  so  far  less  a  d^ree  that  it 
hardly  ever  rendered  useless. 

These  contractions  of  fingers  are  the  final  results  of 

fi  B 
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gradual  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  tissaes.  But 
the  changes  may  be  as  well  recognised  in  their  early 
stages,  and  may  be  then  as  significant  as  in  the  later, 
even  though  there  may  appear  no  more  than  a  harden- 
ing and  thickening  of  a  piece  of  the  palmar  &8cia  with 
the  integuments  over  it  retracted  and  dimpled  where 
they  adhere  to  it. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  these  affections  of  the  palmar 
fascia  are,  in  a  large  proiK)rtion  of  cases,  due  to  gout  ;^ 
and  they  are   remarkably  hereditary;    but  I  will  noi 
venliu-e  to  say  that  they  may  not  be  produced  by  an; 
other  localised  disease,  and  they  certainly  may  folio 
local  injuries.     Thus,  men  who  work  with  pliers  whic^J 
they  are  obliged  to  grip  in  their  palms  and  hold  tigb^ 
for,  it  may  be,  the  greater  part  of  many  hours  a  day, 
commonly  have  these  thickenings  and  contractions.     So 
have  many  who  are  always  digging,  and  some  who,  ss 
they  walk,  bear  heavy  weight  on  their  sticks ;  and  veiy 
similar  contractions  sometimes  follow  severe  woimds,  and 
deep  and  long-continued  suppurations  in  the  palm. 

I  said  that  you  may  find  similar  afiections  of  parts  of 
the  plantar  fascia,  and  with  similar  significance.  They  are 
rarer  here  and  less  severe  ;  but  you  may  ascribe  to  thefflj 
I  think,  some  of  the  many  distortions  of  toes  which  occur 
in  advancing  age,  and  lead  to  many  plagues  of  corns 
and  bunions.  And  both  here  and  in  the  hands  you  mu* 
discriminate  between  these  and  the  contractions  of 
tendons  alone.  With  primary  contractions  of  tendons 
you  find  no  adhesions  of  fascia  or  integument ;  these 
shorten  in  adaptation  to  the  shortened  tendon  but 
they  do  not  otherwise  change.     But  when  the  contrac- 
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ion  is  primarily  in  the  fascia,  the  integuments  and  the 
beaths  of  the.  tendons  become  as  if  involved  in  the 
Etme  changes,  adherent  and  thickened,  and  the  tendons 
iiorten,  if  at  all,  only  secondarily  and  slowly. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  justify  my  advice  that 

ou  shoiild  examine  your  patients'  hands  as  regularly  as 

[leir  tongues.      I  might  add  many  things  about  the 

{^)earance  of  gouty  skin-diseases  on  them.     I  pass  these 

y;  but  be  sure  that  there  are  facts  of  real  value  in 

•thology  and  practice  which  a  study  of  hands  wiU  bring 

0  you.    They  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  are  those  of 

lie  physiological  Chirognomonie  with  which  it  is  believed 

bat  you  may  discern  in  various  forms  of  hands  the 

aental  characters  with  which  they  are  associated :  though, 

r  you  will  read  what  Cams  and  D'Arpentigny  have 

Titten  on  this^  you  will  not  think  it  all  fallacious ;  and 

may,  at  least,  amuse  you,  while  you  look  at  hands  for 

^  of  gout,  to  look  also  for  the  coincidences  which  are 

rtainly  frequent  between  some  shapes  of  hands  and 

ne  characters  of  mind. 
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LECTURE  III. 

Among  the  lesser  gouty  affections  which  it  is  very  useful 
to  study  in  stirgery  are  those  foimd  in  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  There  are  many  of  them,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  be  clear  in  their  diagnosis,  both  for  due  treatment  and 
for  the  indications  they  may  give  of  patients'  constitutions. 

Some  persons  know  that  they  are  more  than  usuaDy 
gouty  when  they  grind  their  teeth  during  sleep.  S(»ne 
when  they  have  pain  or  tenderness  of  some  of  their  teetb. 
They  have  not  what  is  commonly  understood  as  tooth- 
ache, and  they  are  not — indeed  gouty  people  generally 
are  not — more  than  others  liable  to  decay  of  teeth,  and 
the  consequent  pain, — ^but  they  feel  at  times  as  if  some 
of  their  teeth  were  raised  out  of  their  sockets,  and  a  little 
loosened,  and  their  teeth  are  very  sensitive  to  pressure. 
It  is  as  if  the  alveolar  periosteum  were  swollen  and 
tender ;  but  it  leads  to  no  speedy  or  direct  harm  unless 
it  be  slight  wasting  of  the  gum  ;  and  after  a  few  days 
the  pain  subsides  and  the  teeth  settle  in  their  places 
again. 

Some,  again,  know  that  gout  in  some  sharp  form  is 
at  hand  by  some  unusual  coating  of  the  tongue,  or  by 
some  change  of  shape  or  feehng  in  it.  This,  I  believe,  is 
a  personal  peculiarity,  just  as  in  some  persons  a  very 
slow  pulse,  or  an  irregular  pulse,  loretells  coming  gout, 
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and  in  others  a  shivering  or  sense  of  cold  creeping  at 
the  spine.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  transient 
appearance  of  the  tongue  which  is  generally  significant 
of  gout,  but  there  is  a  permanent  or  long-abiding  form  of 
psoriasis  which  may  justly  be  called  gouty.  It  is  very 
like  the  syphihtic  psoriasis.  In  both  alike  the  tongue 
has  either  bare-looking  purple  patches  or  opaque  white 
patches  of  thickened  epithelium,  with  smooth  glistening 
surfaces,  hiding  its  natural  papillary  structiu^e,  unless 
when  it  assumes  the  ichthyotic  character,  in  which  the 
papillae  become  enlarged,  clustered,  and  warty.  In  some, 
the  patches  are  difiuse  and  thin-edged,  like  opaque 
glistening  varnish,  or,  as  some  say,  like  snail-tracks ;  in 
some,  they  are  circumscribed,  thicker  and  well  defined. 
rhe  tongue  thus  afiected  often  bums  and  aches,  but  I 
iiiiik  is,  in  the  gouty  cases,  very  rarely  so  painfiil  as  it 
){ten  is  in  the  syphihtic.  Neither  is  it  so  commonly 
Sssured,  or  so  sore  at  the  edges,  or  so  liable  to  the  form- 
\t\OTL  of  epithelial  cancer  at  its  diseased  parts. 

This  gouty  psoriasis  of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  afiections  you  will  have  to  deal  with.  It 
mil  justify  the  most  scrupulous  care  of  diet  and  regimen, 
ind  what  that  care  should  include  is  less  difficult  than 
in  many  other  cases  to  discern ;  for  there  is  no  part  moro 
sensitive  to  errors  of  diet  than  the  sore  tongue ;  it  resents 
dt  once  ill  usage.  But  with  general  treatment  you  must 
sombine  local ;  and  of  many  things,  I  have  foimd  none 
K>  useful  as  painting  the  white  patches  with  a  saturated 
or  very  strong  solution  of  chromic  acid. 

Among  gouty  afiections  of  the  tongue  may  be  men- ' 
tioned  its  frequent  neuralgiaj  alarming  people  with  fears 
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of  cancer,  but,  80  fBU*  as  I  know,  never  doing  harm  or 
leading  to  any  further  mischief.^ 

The  gouty  psoriasis  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  similar  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  hard  palate ;  but  very  rarely  with  any  affection  of 
the  lining  of  the  cheeks  or  Ups,  or  of  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  in  which  fiict  may  be  a  help  to  diagnosis  fix>m  the 
eyphilitic  psoriasis  which  often  affects  at  the  same  time 
the  Ups  and  cheeks  and  tongue. 

In  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  you  may  often  find 
some  of  the  best  marked  lesser  signs  of  gout.  Among 
them  is  the  large  and  lengthened  uvula,  such  as,  I  think, 
you  wiU  rarely  see  in  a  middle-aged  or  older  person 
unless  he  is  gouty.  It  is  a  soiux^  of  exceeding  trouble  to 
them,  by  the  vehement  and  fatiguing  fits  of  coughing 
which  it  excites,  especially  at  night ;  coughing  unpro- 
ductive and  unsatisfactory  and  often  disturbing  the 
pharynx  to  retching.  You  may  for  a  time,  or  partiallyj 
cure  this  trouble  with  astringent  gargles  or  lozenges. 
If  these  do  not  avail,  you  must  cut  off*  some  of  the 
uvula ;  but  you  had  better  leave  a  piece  of  it  not  leas 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

There  is  also  a  well-marked  form  of  chronic  pharyn- 
gitis which  may  be  caUed  gouty.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  with  it  that  also  of  the 
palate  and  its  arches,  look  thick  and  clogged,  as  if 
cedematous;  their  surfiice  is  smooth,  tense,  glossy  and 
dull-coloured.  They  secrete  more  than  usual  mucus  and 
are  often  painful  in  swallowing ;  but  there  is  never  any 
ulceration  or  intense  redness  or  acute  pain. 

'  See  p.  261. 
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With  this  condition  of  the  palate  and  pharynx,  or 
even  when  they  look  healthy,  you  may  sometimes  de- 
tect gout  by  an  aching  pain  in  the  palate ;  dull  and 
heavy  and  increased  by  any  movements,  especially  by 
swallowing.  The  pain  is  often  very  local,  as  if  seated 
in  a  part  of  one  muscle ;  and,  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic, it  often  shifts  from  one  side  of  the  palate  to  the 
other. 

And  there  is  another  sensation  in  the  palate  or  the 
pharynx,  which,  I  think,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  gouty ;  a 
tickling  on  some  small  spot  which  excites  the  same  kind 
bf  coughing  as  the  long  uvula  does.  The  patient  feels  as 
if  a  crumb  were  irritating  him,  and  the  sensation  becomes 
more  and  more  intense  till  he  must  cough  or  be  choked  ; 
md  the  cough  is  useless  or  worse,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
gect.  Dry  cold  air  will  often  excite  it ;  or  reading  or 
lalking,  or  something  pungent  or  salt. 

I  will  not  speak  of  gout  in  the  inner  digestive  organs 
except  to  say  that  you  will  find  few  gouty  persons  who 
i¥ill  not  tell  that  they  are  often  flatulent  or  bilious  or 
ihat  certain  things  disagree  with  them.  This  fact  of 
foods  disagreeing,  whether  by  producing  indigestion  or 
by  bringing  on  gouty  symptoms,  is  so  common  that 
:^rtain  foods  may  become  tests  of  gout.  If  a  man  in 
ictive  life  cannot  drink  a  little  beer  or  champagne  or 
port  wine  without  consequent  discomfort,  you  may  sus- 
pect him  of  a  gouty  disposition  ;  if  any  of  these  makes 
[lis  palms  or  soles  burning  hot,  or  makes  his  knuckles 
iche,  or  gives  him  neuralgia,  or  increases  any  of  the 
troubles  I  have  been  speaking  of,  you  may  safely  call 
bim  gouty.     The  reverse  is  not  true  ;  some  gouty  persons 
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can  eat  and  drink  all  things  without  suffering  such  swift 
punishment. 

I  do  not  know  any  gouty  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
system.  It  may  be  noted,  perhaps,  as  a  fact  worth  very 
carefiJ  study,  that,  among  all  the  parts  which  gout 
affects  and  the  wide-spread  degenerations  to  which  it  may 
conduce,  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  seem  not  to 
suffer. 

And  of  disease  of  arteries  I  doubt  whether  any  can 
stri(;tly  be  called  gouty.     Some  have  thought  that  the 
atheromatous   and  calcareous  degenerations  may  be  so 
regarded  ;  but  I  doubt  it.     Certainly,  aneurism  is  much=_ 
less  frequent  in  the  gouty  than  in  the  syphilitic ;  an 
senile  gangrene  appears  not  more  frequent  among  ol 
gouty  people  than  among  others  of  equal  age,  and 
much  less  frequent  among  the  gouty  than  among  th 
diabetic.     Gouty  phlebitis  is  only  too  common ;  it  is  t 
most  frequent  form  in  which  anything  that  ciin  fairly  I 
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called  idiopathic  phlebitis  occurs.     You  may  suspect  go' 
in  any  elderly  person  in  whom  phlebitis  occurs  without 
evident  external  cause.^     The  frequency   of  small  coii- 
junctival  ecchymoses  in  the  gouty,  and  of  bleedings  fi-om 
the  nose,  may  make  it  probable  that  they  are  more  than 
others  liable  to  disease  of  minute  blood-vessels ;  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  has  been  well  ascertained. 

The  relations  between  gout  and  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs  are  intimately  connected  with  those  between  gout 
and  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  a  very  large  subject  in 
pathology  for  which  I  have  neither  time  nor  abiUty.   It 

^  See  Essay  on  Gouty  Phlebitis,  p.  299. 
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may  be  diflffcult  to  find  a  gouty  person,  who  Has  not 

often  excesses  of  lithates  in  his  urine ;  and,  doubtless, 

many  attacks   of  gout  aie   intimately  connected  with 

occasions   of  defective  power  in   the  kidneys  for  the 

excretion  of  lithic  acid.     You  will,  therefore,  never  be 

safe  if,  in  a  case  of  suspected  gouty  disease,  you  do  not 

enquire  about  these  things.     Only  do  not  confuse  the 

Uthic  acid  diathesis  with  the  gouty;  they  are  not  the 

same.     Many  children  and  young  people,   whom  you 

cannot  reasonably  accuse  of  gout,  produce  large  excesses 

of  lithic  acid  in  the  urine  ;  and  the  lithates  are  the  most 

common  constituent  of  urinary  calculi  in  the  children  of 

the  poor,  among  whom  one  would  suppose  the  gouty 

constitution  most  unlikely  to  occur.     In  the  children  of 

ILe  middle  and  upper  classes,  in  which  the  inheritance  of 

the  lithic  acid  diathesis  may  be  expected,  calculus  of  any 

Icind  is  one  of  the  very  rarest  of  diseases. 

But,  to  speak  now  only  of  the  gouty  affections  which 
you  may  find  in  the  surgical  districts  of  the  urinary 
Organs,  let  the  first  be  the  cystitis.     It  may  present  all 
t-lie  well-described  characters  of  an  acute  inflammation  of 
t^lie  bladder  from  any  other  cause,  such  as  that  which 
Xnay  occur  in  gonorrhoea  or  after  a  mischief-making 
c^atheterism.      Intense   irritability   of  the  bladder  may 
^nsue,   with  very  frequent   painful  burning  passage   of 
Xxrine  containing  mucus  or  pus  and,  very  rarely,  blood ; 
"With  pain  and  aching  diffused  to  the  perineum  and  the 
irectum,  and  with  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  supra- 
pubic region ;  with  heat  along  the  urethra  and,  some- 
times, thin  purulent  discharge.     You  may  not  know  the 
cystitis  to  be  gouty  by  any  of  tliese  signs  ;  but  you  may 
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more  than  suspect  it  if  it  have  been  preceded  by  excess 
of  lithates  in  the  urine,  and  have  begun  almost  suddenly, 
even  in  the  quiet  of  the  night,  or  after  an  indigestion  cnr 
some  unwholesome  food  or,  as  by  metastasis,  after  the 
subsiding  of  gouty  inflammation  at  some  other  part  It 
may  pass-by  more  quickly  than  any  other  form  of 
C3rstitis ;  and  may  relapse  for  some  seemingly  trivial 
reason  and  may  finally  pass  away  and  leave  the  bladder 
healthier  than  it  would  become,  in  the  same  time,  after 
any  equally  severe  inflammation  not  due  to  gout. 

B{)eaking  of  metastasis  of  gout  to  the  bladder,  let  m^ 
add  that  you  may  sometimes  see  eczema  thus  shii^ 
its  ground.  I  do  not  know  that  the  cases  in  which  "3 
have  seen  it  were  all  gouty ;  but  the  fact  has  been  cleatr  ; 
an  eczema  of  the  skin  has  quickly  disappeared  or  becon3.6 
dry  and  })ale  and  an  acute  cystitis  has  ensued,  such  ss 
might  fairly  be  called  an  eczema  of  the  mucous  meno- 
brane  of  the  bladder. 

I  have  spoken  of  gouty  inflammation  of  the  testicle. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  gouty  aflections  of  tie 
prostate ;    but  they  are  very  hard  to  distinguish  from 
those  which  are  not,  and  the  only  one  of  which  I  am 
sure  is  what  I  believe  may  be  regarded  as  a  gouty  inflam- 
mation, quickly  or  almost  suddenly  enlarging  the  prostate 
and  often  producing  retention  of  urine.     It  is  well  to 
suspect  gout  in  these  cases,  and  to  use  active  aperients 
and  wann   baths   and  very  gentle   catheterism  if  ycMi 
are  obliged  to  use  any.     Of  course  gout  is  often  com- 
plicated with  the  common  enlargement  of  the  prostate ; 
but  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  enlargement  itself  is  often, 
if  it  be  ever,  a  consequence  or  sign  of  gout* 
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The  gouty  affections  of  the  urethra  are  various,  and  I 
lelieve  much  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
jfout  seems  to  have  part,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  cases  in 
rhich  gonorrhoea,  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  and 
nflamnlation  of  one  or  more  joints,  coincide  or  quickly 
ucceed ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  in  the  cases  of  gleet  in 
irhich  relapses  ensue  with  every  increase  of  acidity  in  the 
irine,  or  after  even  very  moderate  drinking  of  beer  or 
^ine. 

Let  me  say,  as  in  passing-by,  that  there  are  few 
liseases  in  which,  more  than  in  gleet,  it  is  essential  to 
tudy  the  constitutional  conditions  of  patients.  When 
(Onorrhoea  is  prolonged  into  gleet  it  is  seldom  because 
tf  any  merely  local  condition.  There  may  be  stricture 
rith  an  abiding  unhealthy  state  of  the  lining  membrane ; 
r  the  lu^thra  may  be  too  often  irritated  by  sexual 
xcitement ;  but,  more  often,  I  believe  that  recovery  is 
indered  by  gout,  or  scrofula,  or  syphilis,  or  some  other 
anstitutional  error  or  defect. 

The  maintenance  o^  gleet  in  connection  with  gout 
Kid  other  constitutional  diseases  is  the  more  important 
^cause  of  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  stricture 
rliich  is  associated  with  them  and  which,  but  for  them, 
^ould  be,  I  believe,  a  very  rare  consequence  of  go- 
orrhoea.  In  gouty  persons  the  production  of  fibroid 
iasue  thickening  and  contracting  the  outer  layer  of  the 
il^thral  wall,  and  thus  producing  stricture,  seems  to  be 
»  process  of  the  same  kind  as  the  thickening  and  con- 
faction  of  the  palmar  fascia  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last 
ecture.  Or  it  may  be  more  nearly  compared  with  that 
fery  troublesome  and  generally  gouty  thickening  and 
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hardening   of   portions  of  the  fibrous    sheath  of   the 
corpus  cavemosura,   which  produces  distortion   of  the 
penis  in  erection,  and  sometimes  frightens  with  fright  of 
cancer.     Tough  bands  or  lumps  of  such  fibroid  tissue 
may  be  felt  on  either  side  or,  more  commonly,  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  perns  or  in  the  septimi;   and  because 
they  will  not  yield,  as  the  rest  of  the  structures  do,  to 
the  erecting  pressure  of  the  blood,  they  hold  the  pems 
rigidly  bent  on  them,  as  in  a  chordee.     Like  these,  and 
smiilarly  connected  with  gout,  are  many,  I  believe,  of 
the  toughest  and  most  contractile  of  strictures,  especiallj 
of  those  which  are  formed,  or  become  worse,  in  or  after 
middle  life. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  connection  with  gonorrhceal 
gleet  that  gout  is  mischievous  in  the  lurethra.  Cases  of 
gouty  urethritis  sometimes  occur,  having  all  the  symp- 
toms  of  the  gonorrhceal ;  the  purulent  discharge,  scaldingj 
painfiil  erections  and  the  rest,  but  not  derived  from 
infection  and  not  infectious*  And,  perhaps,  with  these 
may  be  reckoned  the  instances  of  much  less  severity  in 
which  urethritis  follows  the  passing  of  lithic  gravel  or 
minute  calculi. 

There  are  few  cases  in  which  treatment  of  gout  witli 
regimen  and  medicines  is  more  needed  than  in  these 
gouty  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  But  remember, 
besides,  that  abstinence  from  meat  is  very  useful  in  the 
urethritis,  and  copaiba  and  sandal- wood-oil  in  both  this 
and  the  cystitis  when  they  have  passed  through  the 
acute  stage  and  are  lingering  or  relapsing. 

I  think  there  is  a  gouty  inflammation  of  the  whole 
»  substance  of  the  penis,  attended  with  general  swelling 
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ip  to  the  Ml  size,  but  Dot  the  hardness,  of  erection. 

Jut  I  have  seen  too  little  to  say  much  about  it.    I  will 

>nly  mention  one  or  two  more  of  the  minor  signs  of  gout, 

irhich  you  may  observe  in  the  penis.    One  is  an  occa- 

ional  herpes  or  eczema  of  the  glans,  making   some 

K)rtion  of  its  surfabe  bright  red,  florid,  shining  and 

xcoriated;    and   producing    a  very  strongly  odorous 

lisduurge.    Such  changes  are  common  also  in  diabetes ; 

»ut  here  they  are  more  persistent,  for  the  gouty  excoria- 

Lons  rarely  last  more  than  a  few  days.    Another  is  the 

requent  occiurence  of  troublesome  erections  at  night. 

liey  are  not  associated  with  any  sexual  feeling ;  they 

ecur  most  often  during  sleep,  and  are  sometimes  so 

sequent  that  for  many  nights  in  succession  they  com- 

letely  prevent  sleep  from  being  long  enough  to  be 

^freshing.    .Such  erections  may  occur  in  men  of  all 

nds  who,  through  indigestion  or  any  other  cause,  have 

9  acid  urine ;  and  in  these  they  may  be  only  a  slight 

aggeration  of  what  is  natural ;  but  in  the  gouty  they 

\  sometimes  an  intolerable  annoyance.     You  shoiild 

scribe  for  them,  together  with  the  general  regimen 

the  gouty,  full  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

Disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  in  some  form  and 
part  may  be  r^arded  as  a  factor  in  every  case  of  gout. 
There  are  reasons  enough  for  thinking  that  changes  in 
nervous  centres  determine  the  locality  of  each  gouty  pro- 
cess, while  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  blood  amL 
tissues  determine  its  method  and  effects ;  and  that  thu 
we  may  explain  the  symmetries  of  disease  in  gout,  som( 
times  bilateral,  sometimes  antero-posterior,  and  thus  i 
metastases.    But  these  changes  are  a  part  of  the  path* 
logy  of  gout  which  is  not  yet  clinical ;  patients  do  n 
feel  them  or  tell  of  them ;  the  nerve-conditions,  whi^^ 
they  feel   and  which  we  have  to  study  for  them, 
the  neuralgias  and  various  morbid  sensations  which  fi 
escape.     These,  in  their  variety  and  frequency,  may 
very  characteristic  of  gout  in  its  least  typical  forms, 
may  be  impossible  to  find  any  sign  by  which  a  go 
sensation   may  be   distinguished  from   another,  yet 
their  varieties  and  their  associations  they  may  often     f> 
known  and  remedied  and  made  useful  for  diagnosis. 

Gout  affects  the  sensory  much  more  than  the  motov 
elements  of  the   nervous  system ;    pain  is  much  more 
frequent  than  convulsion  or  even  cramp.     And  the  pa/n 
may  be  most  intense,  as  in   an   ordinary  sharp  attact 
of  gouty  inflammation.     Few  pains,  I  suppose,  can  sur- 
pass  the  sharp  aching,  the  bursting  tightness,  and  hoi 
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tJirobbing,  the  tendemeas  to  touch,  increasing  to  an 
sgony  on  movement  or  on  strain  of  the  inflamed  part ; 
and  the  pain  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  other 
signs  of  inflammation,  and,  even  more,  to  the  conse^ 
quent  structural  changes  in  the  inflamed  part.  These 
may  be  trivial,  or  too  slight  to  be  observed  after  even 
the  intensest  gout ;  so  that  when  you  hear  of  a  fiercely 
inflamed  joint,  hot  and  swollen,  and  see  it  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  looking  quite  healthy,  you  may  be  nearly 
certain  that  gout  was  there. 

This  painfulness  is  consistent  with  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  many  morbid  sensations  in  gout,  and  with 
their  occurrence  from  what  may  be  regarded   as  very 
alight  and  transient  causes. 

A  large  .proportion  of  gouty  persons  are  subject  to 
Heuralgise,  sciatic,  brachial,  lumbar  and  others.  It  may 
i^ot  be  possible  to  tell  by  any  characters  of  its  own  a 
^outy  neuralgia  from  any  other;  but  often  it  may  be 
^known  by  being  more  sudden  than  others,  more  fitful, 
Xnore  quickiy  afiected  by  errors  of  diet,  indigestions, 
«ik1  other  casual  disturbances.  And  in  certain  parts 
:iieuralgia  is  much  more  often  due  to  gout  than  to  any- 
t^hing  else ;  as  in  the  heel,  external  ear,  tongue,  palate, 
&igers,  and  breast. 

There  are  other  morbid  sensations  even  more 
suggestive  of  gout  than  are  the  neiiralgieB.  Such  are, 
especially,  burnings,  numbnesses,  and  tinglings.  The 
burnings  are  felt  on  various  parts,  especially  on  the 
thighs  and  palms  and  soles.  Patches  of  skin  are  de- 
scribed as  feeling  intensely  hot  or  scalding ;  yet  they  look 
healthy,  or  only  slightly  flushed,  and  no  change  of  struc- 
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ture  ensues,  no  blistering  or  desquamation,  even  though 
the  burning  may  last  long  or  be  often  repeated.  Few 
things,  I  believe,  are  more  indicative  of  gout  than  these 
are. 

Numbness  of  a  limb,  or  of  part  of  one,  is  as  common. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  feeling  as  if  the  part  were  '  asleep '  after 
pressure  on  its  chief  nerve  trunk ;    some  people  wake 
with  an  arm  thus  *  asleep,'  even  though  they  have  notes 
lain  on  it.     Sometimes  it  is  associated  with  tingling,  oi^ 
the  sensation  described  as  of  *  pins  and  needles.'    Thes^^ 
tingUngs  are  especially  common  in  toes ;  in  two  or  thre-i^ 
at  a  time,  and  may  continue,  as  may  the  other  sensation^^ 
for  parts  of   many  days,  or    evenings,  through  son^^^e 
weeks.     In  some  persons,  too  (but  in  many  besides  tt^e 
gouty),  the  fingers  or  toes  often  *  die,'  becoming  white  ss 
with  a  kind  of  local  syncope,  and  then  flushing  red  and 
hot.     Except  for  diagnosis,  these  may  be  trivial  things ; 
but  they  often  cause  great  distress  to  nervous  persons 
who  fear  that  they  are  forerunners  of  paralysis  or  some 
other  serious  trouble.     Paralysis  is,  indeed,  not  rarely 
preceded  by  some  such  sensations,  and  you  should  be 
careful  in  diagnosis  with  anyone  complaining  of  them ; 
for  this  is  just  one  of  the  instances  in  which  a  tendency 
to  *  set  down  everything  to  gout '  may  lead  to  nuschief- 
The  best  guidance  I  can  ^ve  is  that  you  may  believe 
these  sensations  to  be  due  to  gout  and  not  to  changes 
preceding  paralysis,   if  they  have  been  felt  for  long 
periods,  or  in  frequent  fits  of  short  duration,  or  in  only 
certain  times  of  day,  or  by  persons  whose  general  nutri- 
tion is  good  and  who  are  fi'ee  from  other  signs  of  defec- 
tive nervous  or  motor  power.     And  what  I  have  said  of 
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bese  'I  might  repeat  concerning  sensations  of  ^ddiness, 
rhich  are  very  frequent  and  very  harmless  in  the 
outy. 

The  frequency  and  variety  of  morbid  sensations  due 
>  gout  are  an  almost  constant  source  of  distress  to  per- 
>iis  who  are  not  only  gouty,  but  hypochondriacal  or 
ystericaL     I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  natural 
dnnection  between  these  states ;  but  when  they  chance 
3  concur,  they  greatly  aggravate  each  other.    The  pains 
nd  other  morbid  sensations  are  real  and  objective ;  but 
hey  are  increased  by  the  patient's  faults  both  of  observa- 
ion  and  of  judgment ;  of  observation,  because  they  are 
tudied  with  a  morbidly  close  attention,  of  judgment,  be- 
cause they  are  ascribed  to  wrong  and  frightful  causes, 
^he  normal  mind  distributes  its  attentions  to  the  body  in 
ertain  measures  and  proportions,  for  which  there  is  a 
ineral,  however  vague,  rule  among  men ;  the  abnormal 
tweets  it  in  undue  proportion  to  one  or  more  things ;  and 
among  these  be  a  pain,  it  becomes  more  intense,  being 
re  clearly  perceived.     As  we  do  not  see  without  a 
K^ion  of  the  mind,  so  neither  do  we  feel  pain ;  and 
ight  becomes  keener  by  exercise  and  fixed  attention, 
oes  pain.     Thus  the  hypochondriac,  discerning  pains 
*enly  as  a  microscopist  discerns  the  minutest  visible 
ts,  perceives  many  pains  which  by  others  might  be 
; ;  and  has  intense  suflering  from  conditions  which 
nmon  minds  might  only  be  sources  of  discomfort ; 
goutiness  has  never  one  day  of  freedom  from  pain 
le  other  distress  of  sensation.     It  is  not  that  he 
3S  his  sufferings,  or  invents  them ;    he  discovers 
md  by  watcliing  and  strong  attention  perceives 

c  c 
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them  more  clearly  than  do  men  of  healthier  mind ;  and 
then,  as  he  thinks  of  them,  he  builds  castles  of  despair. 

The  minor  gouty  affections  of  muscles,  if  we  except 
the  painful  ones  in  which  their  sensitive  nerves  are  more  ^ 
concerned  than  their  motor,  are,  I  think,  few. 

Cramps  are  frequent ;  especially  cramps  of  the  l^s-^ 
and  feet  at  night ;  sometimes  very  severe,  making  peopl 
as  they  say,  jump  out  of  their  beds.     They  may  alwa 
suggest  gout :  but  they  are  frequent  when  the  urine 
excess  of  lithic  acid,  whether  this  be  associated  with  fe^^.,^al^ 
or  not.     And  such  cramps  may  occur,  I  do  not  douT^/ 
when  there  is  neither  gout  nor  morbid  urine. 

Equally  suggestive — ^not  more  than  suggestive — a;^ 
'  catchings  *  of  muscles,  sudden  feelings  of  stiffness  anrf 
pain,  occun-ing  on  attempts  at  too  great  force  or  too 
great  extent  of  action,  or  in  too  long  exercise,  such  as 
that  of  stooping.     Gouty  persons  often  feel  such  cricks  or 
catchings  coming  on,  sometimes  in  the  neck,  sometimes 
in  the  loin ;  and  they  learn  to  manage  them  cleverly, 
moving  the  head  or  back  slowly  and  steadily  till  the 
muscle,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  painful 
or  stiff,  is  at  rest.    Sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  movment, 
a  snap  is  heard  a:.d  then,  usually,  all  is  safe.     But  if  the 
muscle  does  catch,  then  may  ensue  a  stiff  neck,  or  a  lum- 
bago, or  some  similar  trouble  lasting  many  days. 

The  last  set  of  minor  gouty  affections  occurring  in  sur- 
gery of  which  I  will  speak  shall  be  those  of  the  skin :  of 
those  of  the  eyes  and  ears  I  have  had  too  little  expen- 
ence  to  justify  my  speaking. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  sus- 
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ceptibiJity  of  the  skin  in  gouty  persons  to  the  influence 
of  arnica  and  other  irritants  that  we  find  it  very  fire- 
quently  the  seat  of  outbreaks  of  gouty  inflammation. 
The   inflammation   may  appear  in  any   one  of   many 
methods  named  in  dermatology,  and  hence  we  may  speak 
of  gouty  eczema,  gouty  psoriasis,  urticaria,  prurigo  and  so 
on.     The  diagnosis  cannot  always,  perhaps  cannot  ever 
with  certainty,  be  made  by  observing  only  the  local  cha- 
racters of  the  disease :  a  gouty  eruption  may  appear  the 
same  as  one  in  which  gout  may  have  no  share.   But  in  other 
conditions  we  may  find  neaiiy  certainty ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  find  it,  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  treatment 
of  skin-diseases  must  be  determined  by  the  constitutions 
of  those  in  whom  they  occur.     The  study  of  the  whole 
enormous  classification  of  skin-diseases^  with  its  extrava- 
gant waste  of  Greek,  will  give  very  little  help  to  the  cure  ' 
of  any  of  them  unless  it  be  combined  with  the  study  of 
each  person's  general  health.     Is  the  patient  scrofulous, 
or  gouty,  chlorotic,  neurotic,  or  what  ? 

Now,  you  may  suspect  gout  in  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who,  at  or  after  middle  age,  have  any  chronic  skin- 
disease  ;  and  the  suspicion  may  be  strengthened,  as  with 
cumulative  evidence,  by  one  or  more  of  these  things : 

If  the  eruption  have  been  sudden,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause  or  (except  in  cases  of  urticaria)  after  some 
known  error  of  diet ;  or  while  gout  is  evident  elsewhere  : 
If  gout,  either  in  some  typical  form  or  in  many  minor 
signs,  has  been  observed  either  in  the  patient  or  in  many 
members  of  his  family : 

If  there  have  been  any  appearance  of  metastasis  as 
from  a  bladder  with  cystitis  or  from  bronchitic  lungs:     . 

cc3 
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K  tlie  eruption  be  clearly  made  worse  by  even  mode- 
rate quantities  of  wine  or  beer,  of  salt  or  sugar. 

Of  this  influence  of  foods,  however,  I  must  say  that 
many  of  those  which  are  worst  for  gout  are  bad  for  nearly 
all  diseases  of  the  skin.     I  used  to  have  a  short  rule  for 
ad\ice  to  the  out-patients  who  had  skin-disease,  that  they 
should  take  very  little  of  anything  that  was  either  strongs 
salt,  sour  or  sweet.     The  alliteration,  sounding,  as  usual.  _ 
like  either  wit  or  wisdom,  helped  them  to  remember 
very  good  rule  which  you  too  may  find  usefiil.     It  shuti^ 
out  none  of  the  most  useful  or  most  comfortable  foods ; 
only  gives  warning  to  be  very  moderate,  if  not  abstineerr: 
with  fermented  drinks,  with  salted  meats,  with  stro^K 
acids,  with  sugar;  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything       c 
the  kind,  that  all  these  are  injurious  to  those  who  hs^  \e 
eczema,  psoriasis,  herpes,  prurigo,  or  any  such  disease    of 
the  skin. 

Of  all  the  gouty  dise^es  of  the  skin,  eczema  is  the 
most  frequent,  and  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  to  justify  a 
belief  that  sometimes  a  disease  is  what  is  called  a  safety- 
valve ;  for  many  patients  are  siu'e  that  when  some 
patch  of  eczema  fades  or  is  very  dry,  they  feel  unwell 
or  have  some  graver  discomfort.  I  would  not  always 
repress  such  eczema  if  I  could ;  I  would  sometimes  advise 
agreement  with  him  who  thought  himself  unhappy  if  t^ 
had  nothing  to  scratch.  But  it  is  sometimes  a  great 
aggravation.  Especially  it  is  so  when  associated  with 
varicose  veins ;  I  say  associated,  for  I  do  not  suppose  that 
either  of  them  in  any  sense  produces  the  other.  Eczema 
thins  the  skin  and  weakens  it  over  the  veins ;  and  they 
dilate  and  grow  the  more  quickly ;  and  then,  if  the  skin 
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ulcerates,  there  comes  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  the 
poor,  the  varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg,  that  is,  an  eczematous 
ulcer  with  the  comphcation  of  adjacent  varicose  veins. 

And  let  me  mention  another  fact  concerning  the 
gouty  eczematous  ulcer ;  its  intense  painfiilness  at  night 
in  bed.  Some  have  assured  me  that  their  ulcers  of  this 
kind  always  became  painful  when  they  lay  down  with 
the  leg  level  or  raised ;  some  that  the  warmth  of  the  bed 
was  intolerable.  I  cannot  explain  the  fact,  any  more 
than  I  CBXL  the  night-pains  of  periostitis ;  but  you  will 
be  able  to  observe  it,  and  I  think  that  you  may  count  it 
among  the  evidences  of  gout. 

Of  course  the  ulcers  I  have  just  spoken  of  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  evidently  gouty  ulcers  which 
form  over  chalk-stones  and  discharge  chalky  matter. 
These  are  typical  of  gout,  and  ai-e  described  in  all  the 
works  that  treat  of  the  whole  pathology  of  the  disease.  I 
may  therefore  omit  them. 

I  wish  I  could  end  with  some  very  usefid  general 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  all  these  various  lesser  forms  of 
gout ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  state  ndes  both  large  and  true 
on  any  subject  such  as  this.  For  gout  may  be  mingled 
with  scrofula  or  syphilis,  with  diabetes,  albuminuria,  or 
dyspepsia ;  and  it  must  not  be  treated  without  regard  to 
these.  Moreover,  in  every  patient  there  is  an  individual 
personal  character  which  cannot  be  brought  within  a 
general  rule,  and  yet  must  be  considered  in  the  treatment. 
Is  he  rich  or  poor ;  indolent  or  busy ;  vigorous  or  infirm ; 
middle-aged  or  very  old?  To  any  of  these  and  to 
many  things  besides,  yoiur  treatment  must  be  adjusted. 
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General  statements,  therefore,  must  be  very  cautiously 
made ;  and  let  me  say  that  you  win  find  in  gout,  very 
clearly,  that  when  you  are  examined,  registered,  and  brass- 
plated,  then  must  b^n  the  acquirement  of  some  of  your 
most  useful  knowledge.  In  yoiur  school-work  you  must 
study  diseases  chiefly  in  what  are  regarded  as  their  types. 
The  study  is  essential,  but  it  must  not  be  thought  nearly 
sufficient ;  and  the  short  text-books  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained are  not  safe  in  practice  unless  they  are  interleaved 
and  interlined  with  accounts  of  multiform  deviationseLcs-#D£ 
from  the  types  of  diseases,  and  the  corresponding  devia— , 
tions  from  the  usually  good  modes  of  treatment. 

I  b^  you  to  pardon  this  digression  if  only  that  I  ma;r. 
justify  myself  for  giving  scarcely  more  minutes  to  th'x:fcf'  tl 
treatment  of  these  minor  forms  of  gout  than  I  have  gives^^^irivc 
hours  to  the  description  of  them. 

As  they  fall  short  of  typical  gout  so  must  yoiu"  trea^j^^rrec 
ment  of  them  be  less.  You  will  very  rarely  find  occasion ^tiAsit 
for  full  doses  of  colchicum,  veratria,  or  other  medicin  jirx:^:icin 
of  that  class.  Small  doses  of  colchicum  with  quinine,  •  c^e,  < 
blue  pill,  or  alkali  often  seem  very  useful ;  patients  foJi  fee 
sure  that  they  are  better  after  them  ;  but  colchicum  hcjE  m  hni 
its  full  value,  and  has  gained  its  great  repute,  in  full  dx^^c^Mos^ 
in  acute  cases,  especially  in  those  in  which  the  joints  is  ^Hre 
afiected  and  the  patients  robust. 

I  think  it  must  be  a  true  general  rule,  for  all  »"       i^e 
cases  I  have  described,   that    patients    shotdd    excr-r^»iefe 
freely  and,  if  need  be,  should  be  made  to  do  so :  tlT— ^^a/ 
their  bowels  should  act  not  only  regularly,  but  with  ySust 
quantity ;  their  urine  should  be  copious  and  fi:'ee  fi-^-^/z? 
lithate  deposits ;  and  their  skins  not  dry  and  harsh     or 
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greasy.  The  ways  to  secure  all  these  things  are  many. 
Not  a  few  secure  them  by  diet  and  water-drinking.  By 
taking  less  meat  than  is  usual,  and  but  little  of  stimulants, 
and  drinking  half  a  pint  of  water  or  milk  while  dressing 
in  the  morning  and  undressing  at  night,  many  very  gouty 
persons  keep  themselves  in  health  and  full  working  order. 
But  many  need  more  than  thia  The  most  generally  use- 
ful diing  is  an  alkaline  drink,  such  aa  potash  water,  or 
lithia  water,  or  some  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Vichy  or 
Vals,  or  15  or  20  grains  of  citrate  of  potash  every  morning 
with  the  usual  tumblerful  of  water.  Out  of  the  multitude 
of  alkaline  drinks  you  must  choose  the  best  you  can  for 
each  case,  and  it  should  be  such  as  will  ^isure  that  the 
urine,  which  may  have  had  excess  of  lithates,  shall  be 
habitually  clear  and  free  from  deposit.  But  you  will  find 
some  who  will  feel  that  alkalis  ^  lower '  them,  or  in  some 
other  way  disagree  with  them.  For  these  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  the  alkaline  water  on  only  four  or  five  days 
in  each  week,  and,  on  the  other  days  the  plain  water  or 
milk  ;  or  the  alkali  may  be  given  with  quinine  or  iron. 

Many  habitually  and  yet  not  typically  gouty  persons 
need  or  wish  for  an  almost  habitual  use  of  fiperients.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  could  do  without 
medicine  if  they  would  live  more  moderately,  and  eat 
and  drink  less  than  they  do ;  but  if  they  will  not,  or  if 
even  moderation  be  not  sufficient,  the  comfort  and  benefit 
of  aperients  may  be  indisputable.  Many  of  the  most 
popular  practitioners  have  been  those  who  have  most 
frequently  prescribed  purgatives.  Blue  pills  and  black 
draughts ;  five  or  ten  grains  of  calomel ;  various  ways  of 
giving  Epsom  salts ;  these  and  other  such  habitual  pre- 
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wriptions  have  done  much  real  or  apparent  good ;  and 
though  they  are  now  less  used  they  have  only  given 
room  to  other  aperients  deemed  less  likely  to  do  harm, 
the  various  aperient  waters,  the  use  of  which  is  now  even 
more  general  than  ever  was  that  of  the  medicines  they 
have  replaced.  General  rules  seem  impossible  for  guid- 
ance of  chcHce  among  all  these  things.  You  will  find  the 
use  of  calomel  much  greater  than  you  think,  even  in  the 
old  and  thin  who  are  not  very  unsound.  There  are  som 
who  seem  to  get  on  best  with  a  daily  pill  containing 
small  quantity  of  aloes  with  quinine  and  ipecacuan  or  n 
vomica ;  and  more  who  prefer  a  drink  of  some  purgin 
water  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  which  case  you  sboul 
advise  it  in  place  of  the  morning  water-drinking.  An 
how,  the  gouty  should  be  made  to  excrete  freely  froi — n 
their  bowels  and  to  discharge  the  excretions  without  lorn  ig 
delay. 

And  so  from  their  skins :  there  are  none  who  ga^Bn 
more  real  good  from  active  exercise  in  fresh  air,  in  whicii=:=^h 
they  may  perspire  freely,  none  who  are  more  benefit^^aed 
by  daily  washing.  The  water  need  not  be  cold  ;  and  fa^^r 
the  old  and  the  neuralgic  it  should  be  tepid  or  warm  anrrr^d 

used  in  a  warm  room.     So  it  should  be  for  those  who  a ^ 

rheumatic  or  have  lumbago  or  general  feebleness       of 
circulation  with  habitually  cold  feet ;  and  all  should  \m^  ^ 
soap  and  rough  towels,  for  skins  secrete  grease  and  ca-^- 
not  be  cleared  of  it  with  water  alone.     I  speak  only   o( 
washing ;  that  of  the  tub ;  not  of  the  whole  bath,  or  of 
the  regular  use  of  baths.     Let  me  only  say  of  these  that 
we  might  do  much  more  good  than  we  do  in  England, 
with  our  sea- water,  or  even  with  plain  water,  if  only  we        \ 
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ve  more  carefiil  directions  for  their  use.     I  do  not 

^^^ubt  the  special  utility  of  some  of  the  mineral  waters  of 

e  Continent   when  they  are  prescribed  by  competent 

rsons  for  the  cases  to  which  they  are  severally  suited  ; 

\ii  the  value  of  even  the  best  of  them  is  enhanced  by 

"•-be  exact  r^ulation  of  the  light  food  before  the  bath,  the 

t:*mperature,  its  uniform  maintenance,  the  length  of  im- 

Xxiersion,  the  water-drinking  after  it,  the  hour's  complete 

x^est  in  bed,  and  the  quiet  morning  after  it.     Most  of  us 

Xi^lect  aU  these  things,  and  then  doubt  whether  courses 

of  baths  can  be  of  any  use  to  gouty  persons. 

For  any  general  rule  of  diet,  I  fear  that  none  more 
definite  can  be  given  than  the  rule  of  moderation ;  but 
then  every  patient  will  ask,  What  is  moderation  ?  Well ; 
lie  must  not  eat  as  much  as  he  can,  or  as  much  as  he 
likes,  but  only  as  much  as  he  has  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  can  easily  digest.  He  may  eat,  in  this  modera- 
tion, nearly  all  ordinary  foods,  avoiding  such  as  he  has 
found  himself  unable  to  digest  with  comfort,  and  being 
very  cautious  of  all  large  quantities  of  meat,  and  of  all 
things  hard,  dry,  tough,  very  salt,  very  sweet.  In  drink 
the  rule  of  moderation  must  be  yet  more  rigid  ;  but  as  to 
what  a  gouty  man  may  drink,  each  must  find  for  himself 
or  be  taught.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  light  wines  are 
more  wholesome  than  the  strong ;  and  that  beer  nmst  not 
be  drunk  unless  in  mid-day  and  during  active  open-air 
life ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  very  diluted  good  spirit  is 
better  than  wine  of  the  same  strength;  but  all  these 
things  must  be  studied  and  settled  for  each  patient  who 
has  not  enough  power  of  observing  and  of  self-control 
for  his  own  guidance. 
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I  fed  as  if  these  lectxires  might  do  more  hann  than 
good  if  I  did  not  end  with  at  least  two  cautions. 

Do  not  think  that  I  have  tried  to  teach  the  whole 
pathology  of  gout.  Bather  than  this,  I  have  spok 
almost  exclusively  of  facts  which  are  not  generally  in 
eluded  in  the  study  of  its  pathology.  Its  whole  patholog^^^ 
you  must  learn  in  systematic  books,  or  lectures,  or  in  sonL  ^^^ 
of  the  treatises  expressly  devoted  to  it,  of  which  the  be^^f^ 
known  to  me  is  Dr.  Qarrod's. 

And,  when  you  come  to  practice,  and  see  the  hi^^ 
number  of  cases  in  which  gout  is  at  least  one  elem^n^ 
of  disease,  you  may  be  ready  to  ascribe  everything  to 
gout.     In  this  temper  of  mind  study  scrofula  or  syphi/ur 
or  any  other  prevalent  constitutional  disease  with  as 
much  care  as  you  study  gout ;  you  may  thus  find  ho^ 
little  wisdom  there  is  in  the  study  of  one  speciality.  ,^ 
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ON   SOME    OF    THE    SEQUELS    OF 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 


;  conscious  ci  the  danger  which  one  who  practises 
ery  usually  incurs  in  writing  on  subjects  that  are 
rally  in  the  field  of  practical  medicine.  But  among 
liseases  that  are  likely  to  follow  typhoid  fever  there 
some  which  occur  in  so  advanced  a  period  of  the 
alescence,  and  appear  so  local  and  so  far  dissociated 
I  the  fever,  that  they  may  be  observed  more  often  by 
eons  than  by  physicians.  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  after  typhoid 
*  of  these  following  diseases,  namely,  phlebitis, 
^itis  with  or  without  necrosis,  especially  periostitis 
>s,  local  paralysis  of  muscles. 

H  the  fiw[uency  of  these  diseases  after  typhoid  fever 
I  have  no  doubt.  I  beheve  that  I  have  seen,  taking 
^ether,  more  than  a  hundred  cases  in  the  last 
re  years.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  deal  with  the 
ion  whether  each  fever  has,  as  seems  very  probable, 
wn  proper  sequels,  and  is  in  this  sense,  though 
ips  in  less  d^ree,  as  specific  as  in  its  fever-period ; 
excepting  the  phlebitis,  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
liseases  I  have  enumerated  after  any  other  than 
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ty|)hoid  fever,  or  a  fever  which  I  suppose  to  be  closely 
related  to  it ;  and  I  have  not  seen  after  typhoid  any 
corresponding  number  of  cases  of  large  lymph-glands, 
diseased  joints  or  ears,  or  other  diseases  of  mere  debility 
such  as  may  follow  any  acute  illness,  and,  notably, 
scarlet-fever. 

The  fever  which  I  have  referred  to  as  'closely 
related  '  to  typhoid,  is  that  which  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  prevalent  in  Naples,  Bome,  and  I  believe  other 
places  in  middle  and  southern  Italy.  Some  call  it 
typhoid;  some  remittent;  Neapohtans  often  call  it 
Boman,  Bomans  Neapolitan ;  in  some  cases  I  liave 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  genuine  typhoid; 
and  the  Hkeness  of  its  frequent  sequels  makes  me  ready 
to  believe  that  it  always  was  so. 

It  is  common  to  all  these  sequels  of  typhoid  fever 
that  they  appear  when  the  patient  is  considered  to  be 
*  well  of  his  fever,'  when  his  temperature  is  normal  and, 
I  believe,  constant ;  when  he  is  beginning  to  move  about 
and  becoming  stouter  and  stronger.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  or  heard  of  a  case  in  which  any  of  them 
occurred  during  the  continuity  of  the  fever. 

The  phlebitis  has  in  it  no  character  widely  different 
from  those  in  which  it  is  seen  in  other  of  its  so-call^^ 
adhesive  forms.  Its  most  usual  seat,  by  very  far,  is  m 
the  femoral,  especially  the  left  femoral,  vein.  It  ^ 
generally  marked  by  aching  and  tenderness  along  the 
line  of  the  inflamed  part  of  the  vein,  with  stifihess  at  the 
groin,  and  more  or  less  of  firm  general  swelling  of  the 
limb.  There  is  no  marked  access  of  fever,  no  other 
disturbance  of  the  general  health  than  may  be  ascribed 
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0  the  local  distress.  The  duration  of  the  painful  symp- 
oms  is,  I  think,  quite  uncertain ;  but  after  they  have 
)eased  some  bigness  and  cliunsiness  of  the  limb  usually 
«main  for  many  months.  In  many  cases  the  limb 
^mains  always  larger  than  the  other,  but  not  weaker  or 
ess  muscular;  and  in  some,  in  which,  I  suppose,  the 
emoral  vein  is  in  more  than  the  usual  length  obstructed, 
he  superficial  veins  become  very  large  and  tortuous. 

I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  case  in  which  suppura- 
ion  attended  the  phlebitis ;  I  have  only  heard  of  one  in 
v^hich  embolism  occurred ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
n  which  the  affected  veins  were  examined  after  death. 

1  believe  that  the  condition  is  one  of  inflammatory 
iwelling  and  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  vein  and  con- 
lequent  narroMring  of  its  canal.  Very  probably,  also, 
there  is  lymph-exudation  or  deposit  in  layers  irova  the 
blood.  I  doubt  whether  thrombosis  is  ever  a  primary 
event,  though  it  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  lining  of  the  vein. 

The  periostitis  following  typhoid  fever  has  its  most 
frequent  seat  on  the  tibiae,  but  I  have  seen  it  on  the 
fernu-,  the  ulna,  the  parietal  bone.  In  one  case  it  was 
symmetrical  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  shafts  of  the  tibiae ; 
^  another  it  occurred  on  both  tibise  and  one  femur; 
W,  with  these  exceptions,  I  have  not  seen  it  on  more 
than  one  bone  in  the  same  person.  It  has  always  been 
circumscribed  within  a  space  of  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  extent,  has  always  occurred  in  the  convalescence,  has 
Hefver  been  attended  with  the  delirium,  fever,  or  other 
severe  symptoms  attendant  on  acute  necrosis.  At  first 
it  is  only  marked  by  the  hmited,  hot  and  very  tender 
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Bwelling  of  the  periosteum,  and  I  have  8een  cases  in 
which  the  periostitis  has  remained  very  long  in  this 
condition,  and  then  slowly  subsided  without  necrosis  or 
any  other  abiding  change  of  structure.  ^  In  two  cases,  at 
least,  the  patient  has  remained  for  months — ^in  one  case 
for  three  years— subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  periosteum,  yet  without  signs  of  suppura- 
tion or  more  change  than  a  slight  permanent  thick- 
ening. In  one  case  a  recurrence  of  periostitis  ensued 
after  nine  years  of  apparent  soundness.  In  two  cases 
the  suppiu-ation  was  not  between  the  periosteum  and 
bone,  but  in  the  substance  of  the  periostemn,  and  in  both 
these  it  has  contmued  for  many  months  with  serious 
impairment  of  health. 

When  the  periostitis  has  been  associated  with 
necrosis,  the  extent  of  the  dead  bone  has  always  been 
far  less  than  that  of  the  inflammation  over  it,  and,  witl^ 
rare  exceptions,  only  the  hard  compact  structure  of  walX 
or  the  outer  table,  has  perished.  The  separation  of  tka^^ 
dead  bone  has  taken  place  in  the  usual  way,  and  h»^ 
been  followed  by  healing  which,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  h^^ 
been  permanent.^ 

The  periostitis  of  the  ribs  is  in  so  much  unlike  tli^ 
kind   just   described,   that   I   have    never   yet  seen    i^ 
associated   with  necrosis.      It   so  nearly   resembles  the 
ordinary  scroMous  periostitis  of  ribs,  that  I  have  som^ 
times  thought  it  should  be  regarded  as  only  an  evidence 
of  scrofula  educed  by  the  feebleness  of  nutrition  cons^ 
quent  on  the  fever.     Yet  I  have  hever  seen  it  associated 

! 
^  Grtses  narrated  by  Dr.  Poignard  make  me  believe  tbat  the  kryng^ 
cartilages  are  apt  to  suffer  necrosis  in  the  convalescence  of  typhcnd.   See 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  November  JiO,  1878,  p.  044:  from  the  Rf(^ 
de  Mfd.  M  flit  aire,  Aujrust. 
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^ith  Other  similar  signs  of  scrofula,  and  it  has  occurred, 
ifter  typhoid,  in  some  of  so  robust  and  apparently  un- 
blemished constitution .  that  it  would  seem  absurd  to 
Enpute  scrofula  to  them. 

In  the  usual  course  of  this  disease,  beginning  always, 
believe,  in  the  convalescence,  a  well-defined  round  or 
►val  swelling  is  found  on  one  or  more  ribs.  Whether  on 
K>ne  or  cartilage,  the  swelling  is  generally  on  the  fix)nt 
»f  the  chest.  It  is  painful  and  tender,  and  suppura- 
ion  slowly  ensues  in  it.  Then  slowly  it  discharges 
itself  through  one  or  more  channels  leading  obliquely 
through  the  overlying  structures  and  through  small 
openings  in  the  skin.  The  flow  of  pus,  thin  and  pale, 
continues  usually  for  many  months;  I  have  known  it 
continue  for  even  two  years ;  and  not  rarely  fresh  open- 
ings are  formed  for  branches  from  the  first  channel  of 
discharge.  In  the  end  complete  healing  takes  place, 
^th  deep  depressed  scars  and  complete  clearing-up  of 
Jl  the  periosteal  swelling. 

I  have  never  known  necrosis  of  a  rib  in  these  cases. 
Or  ever  seen  or  heard  of  any  advantage  firom  laying 
'ide  open  any  of  the  sinuses.  The  general  health  never 
t^peara  to  be  seriously  aflected  by  the  abscesses,  un- 
^as  in  persons  of  naturally  feeble  health.  Conunonly, 
'Xideed,  the  patients  feel  quite  well,  and  can  be  active, 
suffering  nothing  more  than  slight  local  inconvenience.   . 

All  the  cases  of  this  sequel  of  typhoid  fever  that  I 
kave  seen  have  been  singularly  alike,  varying  only  in  the 
position  of  the  abscess.  In  one,  in  which  I  beheve  that 
the  disease  began  in  the  periosteum  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  rib,  a  great  abscess  slowly  made  its  way  be- 
tween the  abdominal  muscles,  and  I  had  to  open  it  at 
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the  groin.     In  that  case  alone  have  I  seen  life  endan- 
gered ;  but  it  ended  well, 

Local  paralysis  of  muscles  in  the  convalescence  of 
typhoid  I  have  seen  in  only  a  few  cases,  and   in  these 
the  muscles  affected  were  those  supphed  by  the  peroneal 
or    the    anterior    tibial    nerve.     I    have    seen   intense 
neuralgia  with   spasin   imitating,   in   one   case,   disease 
of  the  hip-joint,  in   another  disease  of  the  spine;   and 
twice  I   have    seen    paraplegia.     I   am   assured,   ako, 
of  one  instance  of  five  members  of  a  family  having 
more  or  less  extended  paralysis  after  typhoid  or  typhus 
fever.     But  far  better  knowledge  than  I  can  supply  of 
the  paralysis  following  typhoid  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Nothnagel.^     He  has  seen  or  found  on  record 
cases  not  only  of  local  motor  paralysis,   but  of  hemi- 
plegia, paraplegia,  some  muscular  tremors,  and  spasms, 
anaesthesia,  hypersBsthesia,  and  neuralgia. 

I  may  refer  to  his  paper  for  its  value  in  regard  not 
only  to  these  sequels  of  typhoid  fever  but  to  the  general 
pathology  of  convalescence.  I  remember  that  the  late 
Dr.  Baly  used  to  say  that  a  book  on  the  diseases  of  con- 
valescence might  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  any 
physician  could  write.  Perhaps  I  may  hope  that  to  such 
an  one  I  have  now  contributed  ;  but  a  far  larger  and 
more  important  contribution  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Keen  of 
Philadelphia  in  a  lecture  '  On  the  Surgical  Complications 
and  Sequels  of  the  Continued  Fevers,'  and  in  the  copious 
bibliography  appended  to  it.* 

^  Die  nervo^en  Nacbkrankheiten  des  Abdominaltyphiis,  in  the  Devitt^ 
Archiv  fiir  KNnisrhe  Median,     lid.  ix.  p.  480.     1872. 
a  I'uWij'hed  at  Washinprton,  1877. 
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OF  SOUS 

CONSTITUTIONAL   DISEASES. 


I  OFTEN  wished  to  give  some  clinical  lectures  on  constitutional 
diseases,  especially  on  those  which  are  inherited,  and  through 
inheritance  subject  to  many  and  wide  variations  from  what  are 
regarded  as  their  typical  forms.  These  notes  are  the  collected 
fragments  and  fidlures  of  many  attempts  so  to  express  what  I 
believe  on  parts  of  the  subject  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
students  to  listen  to  me  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  I  convinced 
myself  of  my  inability  to  teach  the  subject  orally ;  and  I  am 
doubtful  whether,  even  after  many  revisions^  I  have  written 
anything  worth  reading. 

The  study  is  beset  with  much  greater  difficulties  than,  at 
fir^  thought,  appear.     The  sufficient  materials  for  it  exist  only 
cuoaong  patients  whose  health  can  be  observed  through  many 
^ears,  and  whose  family-histories  can  be  learned,  not  only  from 
liearsay,  *but   from   the  study  of  many  members  in  dififerent 
l»rancfaes  and  generations  of  the  same  family.     Of  such  patients, 
a  sufficient  number  and  variety  can  be  found   only  in   some 
large  general  practice  among  the  richer  classes  of  society ;  but 
the  few  who  obtain  such  a  practice  soon  find,  or  imagine,  that 
its  duties  are  too  laborious  to  allow  time  for  any  careful  record 
of  the  fiBicts  they  learn.     In  the  incomplete  study  of  the  sub- 
ject in  surgical  practice  one  can  gain  only  very  incomplete 
knowledge ;  but  since  what  I  have  gained  may  not  be  all  in- 
accurate, or  all  useless,  I  venture  to  publish  some  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  true. 

The  knowledge  of  the  chief  inherited  constitutional 
diseases,  as  of  gout,  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  in  what  are 
regarded  as  their  typical  and  complete  forms,  is  nearly  as 
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good  as  any  yet  attained  in  patholc^.  But  it  is  far 
different  with  the  study  of  these  and  other  less  marked 
constitutional  diseases  in  the  more  niunerous  instances  in 
which  they  exist  in  less  complete  forms,  or  are  mingled 
and  confused  with  one  another,  or  wnth  the  effects  of 
injuries  and  accidental  diseases.  In  reference  to  all  these 
the  facts  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  vague  and  imdefined, 
so  confused  and  apparently  inconstant,  that  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me  useless  to  pursue  them.  But,  more  often, 
I  have  felt  sure  that  there  is  great  value  in  the  study  of 
even  the  least  signs  of  constitutional  disease ;  and  that, 
although  we  may  never  attain  to  a  scientific  precision  (X 
completeness  of  knowledge  in  the  matter,  we  may,  with 
care,  gain  a  laige  quantity  of  information  which  may  help 
to  right  diagnosis  and  right  treatment  of  diseases. 

If  this  seems  doubtful,  consider  the  success  with 
which  a  somewhat  similar  study  is  pursued. 

Each  man's  constitution  is  to  be  studied  in  the  whole 
character  of  his  health,  both  bad  and  good ;  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  character  is  studied  in  relation  to 
any  one's  mental  or  moral  condition.  And  we  may  ob- 
serve a  parallel  between  the  study  of  constitutions  ininens 
health-characters,  and  that  of  their  minds  in  mental  or 
social  characters.  Each  man's  mental  character  is  derived 
by  inheritance,  through  we  know  not  how  many  gene- 
rations, or  with  what  variations  and  confusions ;  and  in 
each  man  this  natural  character  is  susceptible  of  modifi- 
cation, not  only  by  education  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  life,  but  by  that  which  may  be  the  strongest  of  its 
components,  self-will. 

I  suppose   that,   if  we  could  count  the  elements  of 
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which  minds  are  constituted,  they  would  be  at  least  as 
numerous  as  those  that  make  up  the  constitutions  of  our 
bodies.  The  minds  derived  fix>m  their  combinations  are 
so  numerous  and  so  various  that  they  do  not  admit  of 
any  precision  of  classes  or  names.  Yet,  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  them  may  be  gained  with  singular  exactness. 
There  are  men  who  are,  as  it  is  said,  excellent  judges  of 
character.  With  observation  of  demeanour,  of  expres- 
sion and  of  occasional  conduct,  and  perhaps  some  study 
of  each  man's  history  in  life,  or  of  his  descent  and  family 
relations,  they  can  ascertain  the  most  important  features 
of  the  mental  character  of  nearly  everyone  who  comes 
before  them.  They  can  hardly  t^ll  how  they  do  it ;  they 
cannot  make  a  science  of  their  knowledge ;  and  yet  for 
practical  life  they  commonly  surpass  those  who  can  write 
excellent  essays  on  the  human  mind.  They  learn  the 
general  character,  or  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
part,  of  each  man's  mind ;  what  chiefly  guides  his  conduct ; 
what  in  him  may  be  most  easily  acted  on  ;  and  with  this 
knowledge  they  make  their  diagnosis  and  guide  their 
practice. 

Similarly,  and  with  more  care  and  labour,  have  we  to 
study  constitutions  in  the  personal  health-characters  of  all 
our  patients  ;  not  only  of  those  whose  unhealthy  consti- 
tutions are  signalised  in  some  typical  form  of  disease,  but 
of  those  who  to  the  unobservant  may  seem  nearly  well, 
or  indefinitely  ill,  or,  at  the  most,  only  locally  unsound. 
And  I  am  sure  of  this :  that  as  the  justly  successful 
members  of  oiu-  profession  grow  older  and,  probably, 
wiser,  they  more  and  more  guide  themselves  by  the  study 
of  their  patients'  constitutions,  learning  more  of  &mih'- 
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histories,  and  detecting  constitutional  diseases  more  skil- 
fully in  signs  which,  to  others,  seem  trivial. 


MEANINGS   OF  NAMES. 

I  say  meanings  rather  than  definitions,  for  when  know- 
ledge is  very  incomplete  we  cannot  exactly  define  all  the 
words  that  we  may  use. 

By  constitutional  diseases  are  generally  meant  morbid 
conditions  which  affect  the  whole  method  of  life  and 
indicate  themselves  by  distinctive  local  morbid  processes. 

The  inherited  constitutional  diseases,  of  which  almost 
alone  I  propose  to  speak,  are  those  in  which  morbid  con- 
ditions affecting  the  whole  method  of  life  in  parents  are 
reproduced  in  their  offspring.  In  some  persons  the 
morbid  conditions  are  evident  throughout  life  in  charac- 
teristic forms,  complexions,  peculiar  relations  to  food  or 
to  injuries,  or  in  other  signs,  such  as  are  seen  in  well- 
marked  insta,nces  of  scrofulous,  tuberculous  or  rachitic 
persons.  In  others,  there  may  be  the  appearances  of 
complete  health  till  the  morbid  constitutional  condition 
indicates  itself  in  one  or  more  local  diseases,  in  which  it 
is  then  said  to  be  manifested  or  localised. 

The  condition  preceding  this  local  manifestation  of 
constitutional  disease  is  commonly  called  a  constitutional 
tendency  or  disposition  to  disease.  Diathesis  and  dys- 
crasia  mean  nearly  the  same;  and  temperament  has,  I 
think,  part  of  the  same  meaning ;  but  this  word  is  com- 
monly used  with  epithets  so  strange  that  I  think  it  best 
to  avoid  it  altogetlier. 

By  constitutional  disturbance  or  disorder  is  generally 
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understood  a  general  and  pervading  disorder  of  the 
whole  health  excited  by  some  local  morbid  process,  such 
as  that  in  an  irritated  or  inflamed  wound. 

I  shall  keep  to  the  words  with  these  meanings  with- 
out professing  more  than  that  they,  are  convenient. 


CONSTITUTIONAL   TENDENCIES   OR  DISPOSITIONS 

TO    DISEASE. 

These  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  unreal  or  accidental 
things.  Kather  they  are  progressive  changings,  growings- 
up  towards  complete  and  evident  disease.  Sometimes 
the  progressive  changings  are  not  discernible ;  sometimes 
they  are  declared  by  some  of  the  lesser  diseases  significant 
of  morbid  constitutions.  And  it  is  this  method  of  pro- 
gressive changing  which  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  ofi*- 
spring ;  for  a  parent  may  transmit  to  children  a  tendency 
to  gout,  or  phthisis,  or  any  other  heritable  constitutional 
disease,  long  before  his  or  her  self  has  shown  any  clear 
signs  of  it.  A  parent  may  *  die  and  make  no  sign,' 
long  after  transmitting  to  offspring  such  tendencies,  such 
methods  of  progressive  organic  change,  as  in  them,  or 
some  of  them,  will  surely  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
disease  which  the  parent  did  not  display. 

It  is  well  to  be  sure  of  the  reality  of  the  progressive 
changes  by  which  what  we  call  a  constitutional  disposition 
or  tendency  becomes  what  we  call  a  constitutional  disease, 
and  that  the  two  names,  like  '  boy  '  and  '  man,'  mean  the 
same  thing  in  different  stages.  For  the  method  of  life 
in  each  constitutional  disposition  must  be,  at  any  period, 
characteristic,  though  its  distinctive  characters  may  be 
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beyond  our  present  powers  of  discernment.  In  any  two 
children,  for  example,  or  in  any  two  emivyos,  one  a 
product  of  healthy  parents,  the  other  of  tuberculous 
parents,  however  hke  they  may  appear,  there  must  be 
even  now  dissimilarity.  In  the  same  measure  as  they  are 
now  becoming  constantly  more  unlike  each  other,  in 
becoming  severally  more  like  their  parents,  in  personal 
appearance  and  mental  character,  so  are  they  becoming 
constantly  more  unlike  each  other  in  their  dispoations  or 
tendencies  towards  health  or  disease.  The  future  differ- 
ence is  not  more  certain  than  the  present,  though  it  will 
l)e  more  evident.  The  future  is  potentially  in  the  present 
state ;  in  some  material  quality  not  the  less  sure  because 
not  yet  sensible.  I  say  *  not  yet,'  in  the  full  expectation 
that  minuter  study  will  attain  the  knowledge  of  many 
things  characteristic  of  constitutional  dispositions  which 
we  at  present  overlook  or  cannot  see. 

Moreover,  it  seems  right  to  hold  that  the  differences 
among  persons  of  different  constitutions  pervade  every 
part  and  process  of  their  several  lives.  Asmatter  of  fact, 
it  cannot  be  shown  that,  in  every  instance  of  a  constitu- 
tional disease,  even  in  its  complete  form,  and  when  it 
affects  many  parts  at  once,  the  whole  method  of  life  does 
deviate,  in  some  distinctive  manner,  from  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  method  of  an  ideal  perfect  health.  But 
this  is  very  probable ;  and  in  theory  it  is  well  to  hold 
that  in  each  constitution  all  things  are  consistent  and, 
therefore,  all  characteristic.  Certainly,  it  seems  at  least 
very  probable  that,  for  example,  in  a  gouty  person 
nothing  is  and  nothing  works  exactly  as  in  a  scrofidous 
person,  or  as  in  a  completely  healthy  one  ;  and  that  th6 
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differences,  which  we  may  hope  that  some  of  our  succes- 
sors will  discern,  are  as  characteristic  during  the  time  of 
constitutional  disposition  as  during  the  complete  disease. 

Similarly,  in  the  cases  of  constitutions  which  take  their 
names  from  the  dominant  error  of  one  constituent  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  nervous  or  neurotic,  and  in  the  cold- 
blooded (so-called),  it  seems  most  probable  that  all  the 
other  constituents  are  consistent  with  this,  and,  if  we 
could  discern  them,  would  be  found  different  from  those 
in  other  constitutional  diseases. 

It  seems  to  me  better  thus  to  hold  a  large,  even  a 
vague,  theory  of  the  differences  of  constitutional  con- 
ditions, than  to  narrow  oiu-  thoughts  about  them  by 
holding  that,  in  any  case,  all  which  is  constitutional  is  in 
the  blood,  or  the  nervous  system,  or  any  other  structure 
which,  in  substance  or  in  influence,  pervades  a  man. 
Doubtless,  the  blood  and  the  nervous  system,  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  lymphatics,  pervading  as  these  do 
nearly  every  part,  have  very  large  shares  in  a  constitu- 
tion, and  defects  and  diseases  in  them  would  so  quickly 
and  so  greatly  influence  the  whole,  that  a  disease  if  it 
could  be  in  any  one  of  them  alone  might,  without  serious 
error,  be  spoken  of  as  constitutional.  Still,  it  is  not  right 
to  regard  any  one  of  these,  or  all  of  them  together,  as  the 
sole  factors  of  a  constitution :  for,  in  some  cases,  as  much 
might  be  said  of  a  single  organ.  When  some  disturbance 
of  the  action  of  the  liver  or  the  kidney  gives  a  distinctive 
character  to  every  process  in  the  economy,  either  of  these 
organs  might  be  thought  to  determine  the  whole  constitu- 
tion. But  though  the  influence  of  the  blood  or  of  the  liver 
may  be  everywhere,  yet  neither  blood,  nor  hver,  nor  any- 
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thing  eke  is  everything :  a  constituent  is  not  a  constitu- 
tion. A  constitution  should  not  be  thought  of  as  less 
tlian  the  sum  of  all  those  intrinsic  things  from  which  a 
whole  health-character  is  derived. 

VARIATION   OP   COXSTITUTIONAL   DISEASES   IN   HEBEDITART 

TRANSMISSION. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  embryo-life  there  is,  gene- 
rally, a  tendency  to  recovery  from  the  morbid  donditions 
transmitted  from  parents :  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
true  healthy  type  of  structure  and  composition.     Such  a 
tendency  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule 
of  tendency  to  reversion  from  all  variations  of  specific 
characters :  and  would  be  part  of  that  tendency  to  recovery 
of  health  which  suggested  a  vis  medicatrix  naturce^  and 
which  we  may  observe  throughout  life,  diminishing  as 
age  increases,  yet  never  quite  lost.     K  such  a  tendency 
to  recovery  did  not  exist  in  great  force  in  the  embryo, 
we  should  have  to  expect  a  far  more  rapid  destruction 
than  we  see  of  families  and   races  by  such   diseases  as 
cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  scrofula.     Believing  in  its  exist- 
ence we  might  expect  what,  on  the  whole,  we  generally 
see ;  namely,  that  in  transmission  an  inheritable  disease 
loses  in   force,  many  children  escaping  altogether,  anc^ 
many  displaying  the  disease  in  its  less  severe  and  less? 
typical  forms.     The  tendency  to  recovery  is,  we  may  be- 
lieve, the  greater  when  one  of  the  parents  of  tlie  embryo  is 
healthy,  so  that  the  constitutional  disease  of  the  other  may 
be,  in  a  manner,  diluted.     Through  such  dilutions  and 
such  tendencies  towards  recovery  of  health  in  embryo- 
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life,  and  in  a  less  d^ee  after  birth,  we  may  believe  that 
many  of  the  lesser  constitutional  diseases  are  derived ; 
but  of  the  rate  of  diminution  in  transmission,  and  of  the 
possible  changes,  of  form  associated  with  changes  of 
intensity  or  quantity  of  disease,  we  know  very  little,  if 
anything.  And  very  little  we  know  of  the  results  of  the 
transmission  of  more  than  one  constitutional  disease  to 

• 

the  same  offspring.  We  can  often  see  plainly  that 
the  forms  in  which  different  persons  display  a  constitu- 
tional disease  appear  very  different  from  those  seen  in 
their  parents.  Thus,  in  a  family  of  which  one  or  both 
parents  had  typical  gout  or  tuberculosis  or  scrofula,  there 
may  appear  any  number  of  the  lesser  forms  of  those 
diseases,  or  of  the  forms  deviating  fiirthest  from  the  type. 
And  yet  a  certain  general  similarity  may  appear  in  all  the 
local  manifestations  of  each  constitutional  disease  thus 
variously  transmitted.  They  may  be  unlike  in  structural 
appearance  while  affecting  different  structures ;  and  yet 
they  may  be  like  in  their  time-work,  or  in  the  production 
of  some  characteristic  morbid  product,  or  in  the  influence 
which  medicines  or  diets  exercise  on  them.  These  things 
may  prove  the  same  constitutional  origin  in  apparently 
very  different  local  diseases. 

It  may  be  observed,  for  a  safe  rule  in  pathology,  that, 
when  any  heritable  disease  appears  in  different  organs  or 
textures  in  different  members  of  the  same  familv,  it  is  most 
probably  constitutional.  The  rule  is  illustrated  in  most 
gouty,  scrofulous,  and  syphilitic  famihes,  and  is  available 
in  evidence  of  the  constitutional  nature  of  cancer ;  for 
cancer,  when  it  happens  in  many  members  of  a  family,  is 
not  tied,  as  each  other  morbid  growth  is,  to  one  part  or 
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texture,^  but  may  be  found  in  some  different  part  in 
each  of  those  in  whom  it  appears. 

EVOLUTION  OP  DISEASES. 

The  study  of  the  variation  of  constitutional  diseases 
in  hereditary  transmission  may  lead  to  knowledge  on  a 
subject  of  singular  interest, — the  evolution  of  diseases. 
We  are  ready  to  speak  as  if  we  believed  that  the  heritable 
diseases  in  our  pathology  were  always  such  as  they  are 
now.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  historic  evidence  for  this 
belief,  and  the  general  rule  of  variation  of  forms  in  here- 
ditary transmission  makes  it  improbable.  I  think,  indeed, 
that  historic  evidence  would  support  the  belief  that  in 
some  instances,  even  within  the  life  of  history,*  diseases 
have  been  greatly  modified  in  hereditary  transmission  ;  • 
that  some  which  were  once  prevalent  and  well-marked 
can  now  scarcely  be  recc^ised,  while  others,  if  they 
existed  at  all  in  times  far  off,  existed  in  some  form  very 
unlike  what  we  now  see.  But,  even  if  I  had  skill  for 
reading  history,  I  should  suspect  that  no  ancient  records 
would  be  sufficiently  minute  to  justify  our  founding  on 
them  any  useful  pathological  belief.  I  think  that  the 
best  chance  of  finding  truth  concerning  the  evolution  of 
diseases  is  in  endeavouring  to  discern  the  relations  between 

^  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Srd  edit.  pp.  794>5.     Tram,  <^  t^km 
Pathological  Soviet y^  vol.  xxv.  p.  319. 

'  ^  History  was  born  on  that  night  when  Moses  led  the  children  odsnel 
out  of  the  land  of  Goshen.' — Bunsena  '  God  in  HittaryJ' 

'  For  instance)  I  should  have  believed  that  leprosy,  which  was  ones 
common  in  England,  is  now  fading-out  in  the  various  forms  of  keloxli 
scleriflsis,  and  other  allied  skin-diseases,  if  it  were  not  that  Dr.  Fagge,  vbo 
has  studied  the  subject  with  an  admirable  caru,  is  against  this  belief.— 
Guys  Hospital  Reports,  1868,  p.  325. 
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the  varieties  of  form  in  which  the  same  or  allied  diseases 
appear  in  different  members  of  a  family,  either  in  the 
same  or  in  successive  generations. 

The  chance  of  finding  exact  truth  is,  we  may  admit, 
very  small ;  the  smaller  because,  in  any  group  of  cases 
that  we  may  study,  there  will,  probably,  be  some  in 
which  disease  is  become  greater,  deviating  further  and 
further  from  the  type  of  health,  and  some  in  which 
it  is  becoming  less  through  the  constant  tendency  to  re- 
covery of  health  and  reversion  to  the  type.  K  this  be  so, 
we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  same  family  examples  of 
both  the  evolution  and  the  involution  of  disease  :  the  one 
a  series  of  forms  receding  from  the  type  of  health,  the 
other  a  series  of  forms  retiuning  to  the  type,  and  the  two, 
if  not  quite  alike,  yet  very  hard  to  distinguish  from  each 
other.  Still,  since  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  truth 
somewhere,  we  shoidd  seek  it  with  all  our  might^ 

The  fact  (as  I  think)  that,  in  members  of  cancerous 
families,  not  only  recurrent  tumours  and  rodent  ulcers 
are  much  more  frequent  than  in  other  families,  but  fatty 
tumours  and  harmless  warts  and  nodular  gro's^iihs  of  skin, 
may  be  explained  on  a  theory  of  evolution  of  disease. 

Similarly,  we  may  explain  the  frequency  of  the  whole 
^roup  of  lithic  acid  diseases  in  the  families  of  the  gouty. 
^Q  may  fairly  doubt  whether  any  external  condition  or 
«ny  mode  of  life  could  produce  complete  gout  in  one 

'  The  wonderful  facts  discoyered  by  Brown-S^uard,  and  briefly  related 
fsk  Ma  paper  On  the  Hereditary  Trarumission  of  Effects  of  certain  Injuries 
4o  the  Nervous  System,  in  the  Lancet,  January  2,  1875,  are  enough  to 
^oeourage  inquiries  in  all  directions,  even  in  those  which  seem  least  likely 
to  lead  to  truth.  Who  would  hare  thought  it  possible  that  the  division  of 
a  fpmiea-pig's  sciatic  nene  could  lead  to  the  production  of  offspring  toeleesf 
with  outstanding  eyes,  epileptic  ? 
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having  no  hereditary  disposition  to  it.  But  we  tnaiy  fairly 
believe  that  excesses  of  nitrogenous  food,  with  be^ 
or  other  fermented  drinks,  continued  through  sevei — - 
generations,  will  acciunulate  the  conditions  of  the  littr:^ 
acid  diathesis  till  they  culminate  in  complete  gout.  A^:^( 
we  may  believe  that  different  members  of  any  family^  jn 
which  this  process  is  going  on,  or  has  been  achieved,  wHl 
present  as  many  different  examples  of  the  lithic  acid  group 
of  diseases. 

Further,  I  will  hazard  a  guess,  if  only  for  illustration 
of  the  study  of  evolution  of  disease  which  I  want  to  re- 
commend, that  the  evolution  of  cancer  in  many  genera- 
tions may  be  studied  in  the  whole  group  of  hereditary 
^lorbid  growths.   We  may  begin  with  cases  of  monstrosities 
by  excess,  such  as  those  of  supernumerary   ill-formed 
fingers,  among  which  are  some  that  recur  once  or  more 
after  removal.   These  are  hereditary,  and  no  hard  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  often  here- 
ditary  fatty,  glandular,  and  cartilaginous  or  osseous  over- 
growths, which  deviate  from  the  body's  type  in  shape, 
yet  are  not  defined  in  outline,  as  are  tumours,  and  are  not 
unlimited  in  growth.     These,  again,  cannot  be  separated 
by  more  than  arbitrary  verbal  definitions  from  the  tu- 
mours composed  of  similar  structures  which  are,  indeed, 
separate  and  circumscribed  growing  overgrowths,  but  are 
very  rarely  found  imbedded  in  structures  unlike  their  own, 
and  very  rarely  recur  after  excision,  and  very  rarely 
multiply     themselves    by    growing    into     blood-vessels 
or  lymphatics.      The  gradual   differences  among    these 
hereditary    growths  are   not  more   than   are   common 
among  the   well-known  variations  of  specific  forms  in 
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domesticated  animals  and  plants.^     And  it  is  no  abrupt 
step  from  these  and   the  like   tumours,   the    *  innocent 
tumours '  of  clinical  surgery,  to  the  recurrent   tumours 
or  sarcomata  which  are  composed  of  the  same  structures 
in  embryonic  forms  (spindle-cells,  round  cells,  and  the  rest), 
"which  recur  after  removal,  and  not  very  rarely  grow  into, 
or  detach  cells  into,  the  blood-vessels  or  the  lymphatics, 
and  thus,  in  a  measure,  and  in  their  later  stages,  infect  the 
blood  and  are  generalised.     From  such  a  disease  as  this 
>^e  may  imagine  that  further  variations  in  many  heredi- 
tary transmissions  would  bring  out  cancer,  apt  to  grow  in 
any  parts,  with  structures  even  more  elemental  than  the 
embryo-structures    of    the    recurrent    tumours,   always 
recurring  after   excision,   always   infecting    lynoph  and 
lymphatics  and  through  them,  or  more  directly,  always 
wrfecting  the  blood. 

But  if  the  evolution  of  cancer  may  b6  guessed  at  in  a 
Series  of  diseases  such  as  this,  then  we  may  expect  that, 
^naong  the  recurrent  and  other  tumours  that  we  see  in 
fitmilies  in  which  cancer  also  occurs,  some  are  instances 
of  its  involution,  instances  of  forms  of  morbid  growths  in 
process  of  gradual  reversion  to  the  healthy  types  of  shape 
^Dd  structure. 

I  hazard  another  guess — that  syphilis,  of  the  existence 
of.  which  there  are  some  vague  hints  in  records  soon 
^^r  the  '  birth  of  history,'  may  have  begim  anywhere 
Or  in  many  places  in  multiplied  and  mijjgled  imclean- 
linesses,  and  that  its  forms  may  have  changed  through 
^Aanges  in  the   susceptibilities  of  those  descended  from 

*  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  my  suggestions  respecting  the 
Solution  of  diseases  have  come  through  a  study  of  Darwin's  work?. 
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infected  ancestors,  till  we  can  hardly  recognise  in  what 
we  see  the  likeness  of  what  was  long  ago  described. 
And  although  I  am  not  nearly  ready  to  believe,  as  some  dp, 
that  all  scrofula  is  derived  from  syphilis  (I  could  as  soon 
believe  that  all  rheumatism  is  so  derived),  yet  I  cannot 
doubt  that  some  of  the  diseases  commonly  grouped  with 
scrofula  are  forms  of  syphilis  varied  by  inheritance,  and 
tliat  these  diseases  are  again  variable  in  either  direction 
towards  greater  disease  or  towards  health. 

These  are  mere  guesses ;  but  they  are  good  enough 
for  illustration  of  a  behef  in  the  evolution  of  heritable 
constitutional  diseases ;  a  belief  which  will  not  be  proved 
to  be  absurd  by  any  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  my  illus- 
trations.    Whatever  may  have   been   the  beginning  of 
each  of  these  diseases,  whether  in  some  changes  produced 
by  external  conditions,  or  in  some  felsely  called  casual 
malformation,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  forms  in  whici 
they   now  appear  have  been  attained   through  a  long 
series  of  changes.     Processes  of  gradual  evolution  through 
similar  forms  may  be  even  now  going  on,  and  proceflBefl 
of  involution  or  gradual  return  to  health  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that,  through  any  external  conditions  whatever, 
and  independent  of  inheritance,  anyone  can  become  the 
subject  of  cancer,  gout,  tubercidosis,  or  any  of  the  dis- 
eases allied  to  them.     External  conditions  may  hasten 
tlie  appearance  of  such  diseases,  determine  their  seat,  and 
variously  modify  them  in  the  person  affected,  but  seem  to 
me  utterly  inadequate  to  originate  them. 
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EVIDENCE   OP   INHERITANCE. 

When  anyone  says  that  no  instance  of  thie  or  that 
diseade  has  ever  occurred  in  his  family,  the  statement  is 
Bcarcely  worth  recording,  even  though  it  be  made  with 
much  more  than  usual  consideration.     Very  few  persons 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  healths  of  their  four  grand- 
parents, and  I  never  found  one  who  knew  anything  useful 
about  the  healths  of  his  six  or  eight  great  grandparents  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ancestors  of  the  previous  generation. 
Yet,  from  any  of  these,  or  from  others  still  more  remote, 
any  disease,  or  any  considerable  feature  of  a  constitution, 
may  be  derived.     Thus  derived  a  disease  may  appear, 
as  true  leprosy  sometimes  does  among  us,  like  a  novelty, 
inexplicable  and  causeless,  or  it  may  be  erroneously 
ascribed  to  some  external  cause.     We  may  believe  that 
the  probabDities  of  inheriting  a  disease  decrease  as  the 
distance  from  a  progenitor  in  whom  it  occurred  increases ; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  the  rate  of  the  decrease,  and  the 
probability  of  inheritance  does  not  fall  to  zero  in  any  such 
number  of  generations  as  we  are  practically  concerned 
with.     There  is,  therefore,  no  value  in  any  negative  evi- 
dence against  a  disease  having  been  inherited. 

I  wish  this  were  not  true,  for  I  am  conscious  that, 
like  Brown  Sequard's  facts  just  cited,  it  leaves  one  too 
free  to  guess  at  the  inheritance  of  diseases  ;  but  it  is  true, 
and  we  must  use  cautiously  the  liberty  of  guessing. 

I  may  here  notice  a  common  error  of  expression 
which  would  imply  that  all  qualities  inherited  are  also 
constitutional.  For  instance,  one  hears  people  say  that 
Uieir   inability'  to  digest  this  or  that,  or  to  bear  some 
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manner  of  life,  or  some  kind  of  air  or  water,  or  to  exercise 
some  manner  of  thinking,  is  constitutional,  because  it  is 
inherited.  It  may  be  so ;  but,  just  as  likely,  it  is  only 
an  inherited  likeness  of  stomach,  or  bowels,  or  lungs,  or 
brain :  for  familv-likeness  of  course  involves  a  likeness  of 
internal  organs  just  as  much  as  of  external  ones.  A  man 
may  have  a  stomach  like  his  grandfather's,  just  as  he 
may  have  a  nose  or  a  mouth  like  his  grandmother's ;  but 
neither  of  these  would  alone  signify  a  constitutional  inhe- 
ritance. Neither  would  the  inheritance  of  an  admirably 
organised  pulmonary  tissue,  any  more  than  that  of  a 
charming  complexion.  Such  inheritances  are,  indeed, 
important  in  clinical  study  ;  but  they  must  be  studied  as 
personal  and  local  peculiarities,  not  as  constitutional. 


MUTATIONS   OP   LOCAL   AND   CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

It  is  often  said  that  local  diseases  tend  to  become  con- 
stitutional,  and  constitutional  to  become  local ;  and  there 
is  sufficient  seeming  truth  in  this  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
defining  the  two  groups. 

But  the  expressions  are  seldom  exactly  true.  It  is 
true  that  few,  if  any,  local  diseases  or  injuries  can  exist 
long  without  producing  some  constitutional  disorder,  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  whole  economy ;  and  in  this  way 
it  is  said  that  the  local  becomes  constitutional.  But  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the  local  disease  or 
m]\}Ty  produces  a  secondary  constitutional  disease,  a  con- 
sequence rather  than  a  continuance  of  itself.  A  local 
disease  may  be  said  to  become  constitutional  when  its 
materials  pass  into  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics  and  are 
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carried  unchanged  to  any  or  all  parts,  and  in  them  mul- 
tiply or  grow.  Thus  a  cartilaginous  growth,  or  any  of 
the  softest  recurrent  tumours  or  sarcomata,  may  generalise 
itself  and  become  constitutional ;  but  these  are  compara- 
tively rare  events  and  accidental. 

On   the  other  hand,  when    the   chronic  rheumatic 
arthritic  disease  has  appeared  or,  as  it  is  said,  *  settled '  in 
a  hip-joint  (for  example)  it  seldom   attacks  any  other 
joint  with  severity,  if  at  all ;  and  thenceforward  it  may 
seem  as  if  it  were  a  simple   local  disease.     The  local 
morbid  process  alone  may  now  vary,  and  the  constitu- 
tional disease  may  seem  satisfied  or  detemiined  and  ended 
in  a  single  local  manifestation ;  as  if  it  had  become  local. 
Similarly,  one  may  find  among  *  old  bad  legs '  cases  of 
ulcers  which  began  long  ago  as  syphilitic  but  now  appear 
completely  local  and  may  be  cured  by  local  treatment. 
But  these  cases,  again,  are  comparatively  rare  and  may 
be  fallacious.     The  more  common  course  is  that  a  disease 
loses  little  or  none  of  its  constitutional  character  in  local 
manifestations,  or  loses  it  only  for  a  time,  as  we   may 
suppose  in  the  cases  of  gout  in  which  general  relief  is  felt 
during  or  after  a  local  attack.     And  the  most  common 
Course  is  that,  the  constitutional  disease  abiding  or  in- 
creasing in  intensity,  its  local  manifestations  accumulate : 
^^  in  gout,  or  chronic  rheumatism,  crippling  one  joint 
^fler  another,  and  every  year  attacking  some  old  or  new 
I^art;    or  as   in   scrofula,   in   which  one  sees  wretched 
^^liildren  with  eyes,  ears,  nose,  hps,  bones,  joints  and  other 
l^rts  successively  attacked,  and  all  continuing  imhealthy 
^ill  the  children  die  or  till,  with  increasing  age,  the  in- 
^nsest  period  of  the  constitution  may  be  passed. 

s  E 
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THE   LESSER  SIGNS  OF  GOKSTITUTIONAL   DISEASES. 

Some  constitutions,  as  I  have  already  said,  when  they 
are  well  marked,  may  be  discerned  by  general  aspect  or 
habits,  or  by  singularities  of  health  or  of  repair  of  injuries; 
but,  geiierdlly,  each  morbid  constitution  is  to  be  clearly 
discerned  only  in  localized  diseases,  which  are  character- 
istic either  in  some  morbid  product  or  in  some  method 
of  morbid  process. 

Each  of  the  chief  morbid  constitutions  has,  for  its 
signal  and  complete  evidence,  a  certain  localized  disease, 
regarded  as  decisive ;  a  pathognomon.  Gout  has  the 
typical  transient  acute  inflammation  of  joints,  especially 
at  the  great  toe,  and,  in  its  longer  duration,  the  deposits 
of  lU'ate  of  soda ;  tuberculosis  has  the  tubercular  pulmo- 
nary phthisis ;  rickets  the  ill-developed  and  ill-grown 
bone  too  readily  bending ;  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  and 
the  oxalic  have  their  several  characteristic  urinary  de- 
posits ;  and  so  on.  Similarly,  syphilis,  whether  inherited 
or  acquired,  has  its  distinctive  localized  signs  ;  distinctive 
in  the  same  degree  and  meaning  as  are  the  local  evidences 
of  fevers  and  the  like  pervading  diseases. 

Commonly,  patients  are  not  called  gouty,  tuberculous, 
or  by  any  similar  name,  till  they  have  proved  their  claim 
by  suffering  some  tj^ical  local  disease  ;  but  in  this  there 
is  more  of  convention  than  propriety  ;  for  they  may  de- 
serve their  names  as  truly  before  and  after  as  during 
the  full  evidence  of  claim.  For,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
local  morbid  process  is  a  sign,  not  only  of  a  temporaiy 
localized  disease,  but  of  a  life-lasting  general  method  of 
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\fOvV  in  the  whole  economy,  a  method  which  has  been 
going  on  to  the  time  of  the  local  disease  and  will,  pro- 
bably, continue  after  it. 

Consistently  with  this,  each  morbid  constitution  is  apt 
to  give  to  what  may  be  called  common  disease,  such  as 
may  be  excited  in  healthy  persons,  and  to  the  conse- 
quences of  injuries,  certain  features  of  its  own,  by  which 
the  common  morbid  process  is  modified  in  time,  or 
method,  or  results.  Hence  we  speak  of  gouty  and  of 
sjrphilitic  and  of  scrofulous  *  inflammation '  of  joints  and 
lx>nes  and  other  parts. 

But,  further,  most  of  the  chief  morbid  constitutions 
are  indicated  by  lesser  localized  diseases,  which,  singly, 
may  be  less  characteristic,  but,  in  their  combinations, 
whether  in  one  person  or  in  many  members  of  a  family, 
are  not  less  characteristic  of  the  constitution  than  is  the 
pathognomon,  the  signal  or  typical  localized  disease. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  in  both  pathology 
and  practice  if  we  had  lists  of  the  lesser  diseases  which 
are"  found  only  or  most  frequently  in  persons  in  whom, 
or  in  whose  families,  the  typical  signs  of  any  constitutional 
diseases  have  been  observed.  A  specimen  of  such  a  list, 
lowever  imperfect,  being  collected  within  only  the  range 
of  sui^ery,  could  be  constructed  from  the  lectures  on  gout 
(p.  363  et  seq.).  It  would  include  the  darting  and  aching 
pains  in  the  hands  or  the  feet,  their  stiffness  after  sleep, 
turning  palms  or  soles,  tingUng  or  hot  patches  on  any 
part  of  skin,  pains  in  a  heel,  or  pain  and  swelling  of  an 
Achilles-tendon  ;  swollen  knuckles,  whether  with  general 
Swelling  or  with  biursa-Uke  enlargements  over  them,  or 
ivith   nodular  enlargements  of  the  ends  of  their  bones ; 

E  E  2 
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everted    fingers,   thickenings    and   contractions    of   the 
paknar  or  plantar  fascia  not  due  to  injury ;  occaaional 
grinding,  tenderness,  and  loosening  of  teeth;   peculiar 
coatings  of  the  tongue,  its  lesser  degrees  of  psoriasis  and 
ichthyosis ;  the  aching  or  neuralgia  of  the  tongue  or  of 
palate  ;  long,  large  uvula ;  thick,  glossy,  and  oedematous 
palate  and  pharynx,  the  dry  and  choking  sensations  on 
their  surface ;  frequent  dyspepsia,  with  flatidence ;  the 
*  disagreeing '  of  certain  foods  and  drinks,  chiefly  shown 
in  that  they  produce  or  aggravate  the  troubles  I  am  here 
enumerating ;    phlebitis,   conjimctival    ecchymosis,   and 
epistaxis  not  associated  with   serious    organic   disease;^ 
frequent  excess  of  lithates  in  the  urine,  the  apparentljf^ 
spontaneous  or  metastatic  cystitis;   gleet,  relapsing  or:^ 
small  errors   of  diet ;  proneness  to   urethral    strictures 
thickening  of  parts  of  the  sheath  of  the  corpus  cavemosuicrr 
frequent  herpes  or  eczema  of  the  glans,  troublesome  nigh 
erections,   a   variety  of    morbid  sensations,    neuralgi 
especially  sciatic  and  lumbar ;  numbness,  tinglings,  burn- 
ings, *  local  syncope,'  or  dying  of  fingers  or  toes  ;  nigbit- 
cramps  and  catchings  or  *  cricks '  of  muscles ;  the  very 
irritable  skin  inflamed  by  arnica  and  other  irritants  which 
most  people   bear  harmlessly,  the  fi-equent  patches  of 
eczema  and  psoriasis,  the  anal  pruritus. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  hst  such  as  this,  to  which 
another  as  numerous  might  be  added  from  the  study  of 
medical  cases,  must  seem  vague  and  widely  remote  fiom 
the  brevity  and  accuracy  of  definition  after  *which  noeo- 
logists  always  strive.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  '^ 
has  carefully  studied  in  a  large  practice  among  the  richo"  ; 
classes  in  this  country  will  admit  that  these  disorders  are     ; 
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eq)ecially  frequent,  if  not  exclusively  found,  in  persons 
or  families  in  whom  are  also  observed  the  more  signal 
manifestations  of  gout :  the  sharp,  transient  inflammations 
of  joints,  the  *  chalk-stones,'  the  nodules  in  the  ears.  This 
being  so,  the  lesser  signs  may  in  adequate  niunber  be 
as  sure  tokens  of  the  gouty  constitution  as  any  of  the 
greater ;  and  even  a  few  of  them  concurring  must  be 
weighed  in  both  diagnosis  and  practice.  An  equally  long 
list,  I  think,  might  be  made  of  the  lesser  signs  of  scrofula ; 
and'  the  contrast  with  those  of  gout  would  be  as  great  as 
that  between  their  typical  inflammations ;  the  one  acute, 
quickly  transient,  leaving  no  change  of  structure  propor- 
tionate to  its  intensity  of  symptoms ;  the  other  slowly 
progressive,  long- abiding,  and  rarely  ceasing  without 
evident  damage  of  the  inflamed  parts  or  production  of 
the  characteristic  cheesy  or  tuberculous  matter. 

Among  the  lesser  signs  of  scrofula  are,  permanent 
incisor  teeth  with  their  borders  barred,  crenated,  thin 
and  brittle  (unless  they  can  be  referred  to  the  defective 
nutrition  attending  some  casual  long  illness  in  infancy) ; 
a  swollen,  pufled,  and  congested  mucous  membrane 
over  the  lower  turbinated  bone;  long-abiding  ozsena, 
with  discharges  of  scabs ;  a  granular  pharynx,  more  or 
less  thickly  scattered  with  prominent  glands,  looking 
like  part  of  the  duodenmn,  with  its  Brunn's  glands ;  the 
softer  kinds  of  enlargements  of  tonsils,  the  swollen  and 
habitually  catarrhal  nasal  passages,  the  very  frequent 
*  catching  cold ; '  tendency  to  acne  and  to  irritable  pustular 
rather  than  to  papular  or  scaly  eruptions ;  pustules  by  the 
cornea,  otorrhoea ;  tendency  to  chronic  periosteal  swellings 
and  thickening  of  the  synovial  membranes ;  slowness  of 
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heaKng,  *  even  a  scratched  finger  festering ; '  lupus,  in- 
cluding perforating  ulcers  of  the  soft  palate  or  of  the  nasal 
septum  ;  capricious  appetite,  fanciful,  sometimes  excessive, 
often  averse  from  meat ;  excessive  growth  of  dark  hair 
on  the  trunk  or  Umbs,  or  both ;  sweUing  of  lymph-glands 
on  very  shght  provocation.  If  many  of  these  things 
have  been  observed  in  one  or  more  members  of  the  same 
family,  then  sc*rofula  may  be  suspected  as  a  factor  in  any 
of  their  locaUzed  diseases,  even  though  none  may  have 
had  suppiu-ated  Ijmph-glands  dischai^ng  curdy  pus' and 
slowly  healing  with  red-banded  and  barred  scars,  or  caries 
of  the  spine,  or  *  white  swelUng,'  or  any  other  generally 
admitted  typical  scrofulous  or  tubercular  disease.  In 
this,  as  in  the  similar  cases  of  gouty,  syphihtic,  and  other 
constitutions,  many  small  facts  may  be  as  significant  as  a 
few  large  ones :  the  accumulative  evidence  of  probabilities 
of  low  degree  may  amount  to  proof. 

In  the  fiu-ther  study  of  the  lesser  signs  of  constitu- 
tional diseases  the  design  should  be  to  arrange  groups 
of  diseases  significant,  each  in  its  measure  and  degree,  o 
the  several  constitutions,  whether  inherited  or  acquired 
As  yet  such   groups  cannot  be  well  defined ;  but  th« 
confusion   and   defects  of  our  diagnosis  would  be  eve 
greater  without  such  groups  as  we  have  than  with  thei 
Perfect  groups  might  be   arranged,  if  we  could  gatlicsT- 
facts  enough,  by  making  each  group   consist  of  those 
diseases  which  occur  exclusively,  or  most  frequently,  m 
the  lives  of  some  himdreds  of  those  persons,  or  families,     / 
in  whom  a  single  typical   constitutional  disease  is  ^^ 
marked.     And  in  the  selection  and  study  of  these  lesser 
diseases  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  looking  too  low  or 
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to  things  that  seem  trivial.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  can 
never  drink  port  wine  or  beer  without  being  made  ill, 
this  is  not  a  trivial  fact.  Nothing  is  trivial  which  is 
natural ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  we  are  very 
imperfect  judges  of  what  is  less  and  what  more  important 
among  the  signs  of  constitutional  diseases.  We  are  too 
ready  to  be  guided  by  what  we  regard  as  types  and  good 
specimens  ;  a  readiness  which  has  led  to  manifold  errors 
in  both  natural  history  and  pathology.^ 

THE   DISCOVERY  OP  CONSTITUTIONS   BY  INJIHIY  AND  DISEASE, 

Among  the  least  evidences  of  constitutional  disease, 
which  are  yet  of  high  importance  in  surgery,  are  some  of 
the  instances  in  which  such  disease  is  discovered  or  brought 
out  by  local  injury  or  disease,  or  by  general  disturbance 
of  health,  as  in  fever  or  mental  distress.  It  is  a  mark  of 
a  constitutional  disease  being  highly  developed  when  its 
local  manifestations  appear  without  any  adequate  external 
cause ;  when,  as  the  common  expression  is,  they  '  come 
of  themselves,'  or  after  some  trivial  disturbance  such  as 
healthy  people  bear  with  impunity  ;  and  when  they  abide 
long  after  the  external  or  excitnig  cause  has  ceased  to  act 

But  there  are  many  persons  in  whom  slight  injuries 
or  slight  general  distiu-bances  of  health  bring  out  no  signs 
of  constitutional  disease.  These  are  reputed  healthy; 
yet  they  display  the  evidences  of  constitutional  disease 
when  their  nutrition  is  seriously  impaired  either  generally 
or  locally.  Speaking  roughly,  the  intensity  or  quantity 
(I  know  not  which  best  to  say)  of  a  constitutional  disease  or 

^  On  tlie  Bubject  of  this  section  and,  indeed ,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Constitutional  Diseases,  Mr.  Qant's  Principles  of  Surgtnj  should  be  studied. 
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disposition  to  disease  may  be  estimated  as  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  disturbance  requisite  to 
permit  or  bring  out  its  local  manifestations.  A  patient 
on  whom  I  could  rely  told  me  that  one  day  when  he 
thought  himself  well  he  chanced  to  break  his  fbre-ann, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  he  had  a  sharp  attack  of 
gout  in  the  hand.  So,  though  more  slowly  in  the  most 
scrofulous  children,  the  lymph-glands  enlarge  and  threaten 
suppuration  at  degrees  of  irritation  such  as  in  healthy 
children  would  be  imobserved ;  in  some,  *  every  scratch 
festers;'  in  some,  every  sprained  joint  inflames. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  may  be  suspected 
that  when  an  injury,  which  has  been  wisely  treated,  is  not 
recovered  from  in  due  time,  i.e.  in  the  time  usual  in 
healthy  persons — for  the  process  of  repair  is  as  natiu^l 
and  as  time-ordered  as  is  that  of  growth — it  is  because 
of  some  constitutional  disease,  or  of  too  long  disuse.  0 
the  latter  I  have  spoken  in  another  lecture  ;  of  the  forme 
you  may  see  cases  every  day.     A  man  sprains  his  ankl 


and,  soon  after,  there  a])pears,  at  the  place  of  injury,  a^er.] 
inflammation  characteristic  of  acute  gout ;  or  it  may  hapi)e  :m 
that  the  shock  of  the  injury,  or  the  general  disturbance c 
of  nutrition  following,  lets  gout  appear  in  some  part  eveu 
more  apt  for  it  than  the  part  recently  injured.     In  another, 
after  similar  injury,  the  trouble  lingers  with   pain  and 
stifihess  and  occasional  swelling,  and  with  constantly  in- 
creasing distrust  of  surgery,  till  some  one  suspects  a  low 
degree  of  gout  and,  acting  on  the  suspicion,  cures  the 
trouble.     In  another,  however   rarely,  a  wound  slowly 
healing  assumes  the  character  of  a  tertiary  sypliilitic  ulcer. 
In  another,  an  injured  part  remains  weak  and  swollen  with 
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puffy  int^uments,  often  seeming  to  get  well  and  then,  on 
any  exertion,  relapsing ;  never  quite  free  fix)m  pain  yet 
never  very  painful ;  but  slowly  becoming  more  swollen 
and  more  misshapen,  till  it  is  evidently  the  seat  of 
scrofulous  disease.  In  another,  after,  it  may  be,  a  period 
of  apparent  recovery,  a  painless  swelling  appears,  and 
increases,  and  at  length  \b  evidently  cancerous. 

Now,  all  these  persons,  before  they  were  hurt,  may 
have  been  reputed  healthy ;  and  it  may  be  beUeved  of 
some,  of  whom  these  histories  have  been  told,  that  their 
constitutional  tendency  might  never  have  apj>eared  if  it  had 
not  been  disccvered  by  injury  impairing  the  nutrition  of  a 
part.  The  frequency  of  such  cases  suggests  caution  in  all 
instances  of  injuries  befalling  persons  of  known  constitu- 
tion^ dispositions.  And  among  those  whose  dispositions 
are  not  known  certain  suspicions  are  always  wise ;  as  that 
^when,  in  a  middle-aged  or  older  man,  an  injured  joint 
remains  long  stiff  and  painful,  without  marked  heat  or 
much  swelling  or  fever,  the  delay  in  recovery  is  due  to 
some  measure  of  gout  or  chronic  rheumatism.  Or, 
similarly,  in  younger  persons  scrofula  should  be  suspected ; 
or  in  those  of  any  age,  when  the  part  remains  or  becomes 
the  seat  of  pain  altogether  beyond  a  fair  proportion  to 
any  other  of  the  consequences  of  the  injury,  some  neu- 
rosis should  be- suspected,  such  as  injury  would  bring  out 
from  a  nervous  constitution. 

The  same  general  rule  is  made  evident,  in  a  different 
manner,  in  cases  in  which  a  constitutional  disease  appears 
in  a  part  which  has  long  been  diseased  in  some  other 
manner.  A  part  long  inflamed  from  simple  mechanical 
or   other  irritation  may  become  at  last  scrofulous.    A 
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foot  or  a  toe,  long  irritated  by  a  com,  or  slightly 
wounded  in  the  cutting  of  one,  may,  in  a  diabetic  elderly 
person,  become  gangrenous.  A  scar,  after  being  for 
years  '  irritable,*  may  become  cancerous ;  so  may  a  mam- 
mary gland  in  some  part  which  has  long  been  simply 
indiuuted,  or  in  some  part  to  which  skin-disease  has 
extended  through  the  nipple;  so  may  a  tongue  after 
many  years  of  ichthyosis  or  psoriasis.  The  cases  are  so 
frequent  that  they  may  sustain  a  general  rule,  that  a  part 
which  has  long  been  the  seat  of  constant  or  often  recurrent 
inflammation  or  *  irritation '  is  apt  to  become  cancerous. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  in  these  cases  of  cancer  an  expla- 
nation may  be  given,  and  may  seem  sufficient,  in  which 
all  the  changes  may  be  ascribed  to  merely  local  processes, 
to  gradual  degeneracies,  and  the  acquirement  of  diflusive 
and  infective  properties.  But  it  seems  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with  a  general  pathology  to  hold  that  in  cancer,  as 
in  the  other  cases,  there  are  two  factors,  whose  meeting 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  complete  disease ;  the 
one  diffused,  constitutional,  inherited,  and,  at  its  matiuity,  ^-  , 
ready  to  appear  in  any  part  fit  for  it ;  the  other  local  and^^T:! 
consisting  essentially  in  some  degeneracy  of  a  natural  M^  ^ 
structure,  a  degeneracy  which  may  be  that  of  senile  onrnz^r 
other  timely  decay,  or  may  be  the  result  of  injury  OE^r^r 
inflammation,  or  any  form  of  what  one  must  still  vaguelj^^  7 
call  irritation. 

But,  whatever  may  be  true  about  cancer,  it  is  clea-^«r 
enough  that  constitutional  diseases  which  might  othei^^r- 
wise  have  lain  hid,  or  been,  as  it  is  said, '  suppressed,'  airrrne 
commonly  discovered  and   made  to  be  manifest  by  v^^ 
jmies  and  diseases  of  pai-ts.     A  healthy  part  may  maixJ- 
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tain  itself  in  health  T^ith  the  materials  derived  fix)m  au 
unhealthy  blood  ;  an  injured  or  a  diseased  part  may  not 
be  able  out  of  the  same  materials  to  repair  itself;  and 
the  errors  of  its  method  of  repair  will  indicate  the  mor- 
bid character  of  those  materials. 

In  another  manner  constitutional  diseases  may  be 
discovered  or  brought  to  light  by  a  casual  general  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition. 

Some  of  those  discovered  by  fever  might  serve  to 
illustrate  a  large  part  of  the  convalescence  of  fever,  a 
subject  of  the  highest  interest  and  full  of  promise  of  utiUty 
to  one  who  will  carefully  study  it.  The  sequelae  of  scar- 
let fever  are  commonly  enumerated ;  those  of  typhoid 
fever,  especially  those  seen  in  surgical  practice,  are  de- 
scribed in  another  essay.  ^  I  doubt  whether  the  reason 
of  the  great  variety  of  the  sequelae  has  in  either  case  been 
sufficiently  studied.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  diver- 
sities are  due  to  different  transformations  of  fever-poisons ; 
and  this  may  seem  very  probable,  if  we  compare  the 
sequelae  of  different  fevers ;  for  those  of  sc:arlet  fever,  for 
example,  are  different  from  those  of  typhoid.  But  the 
differences  of  the  sequela3  of  the  same  fever  in  different 
persons  are  more  probably  due  to  the  constitutions,  or, 
it  may  be,  to  some  personal  or  local  j)ecuUarities,  of  the 
several  patients.  This  is  confirmed  by  instances  in  which 
different  members  of  a  family  suffer  alike,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  instance  of  five  members  of  a  family  having 
more  or  less  extensive  paralysis  of  muscles  after  tyjAoid 
or  typhus  fever.  And  I  know  a  man  who  had  femoral 
phlebitis,  after  typhoid,  and  many  years  later  saphenous 

'  Page  306. 
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phlebitis,  connected,  I  believe,  with  gout,  among  whose 
relatives  three  cousins  and  a  nephew  have  considerable 
varicose  veins. 

The  influence  of  mental  trouble  in  discovering  consti- 
tutional disease  is  often  very  marked.  Nothing  else  is  so 
potent  in  the  neurotic.  Everyone  who  has  seen  much  of 
cancer  must  have  noticed  the  large  number  of  women  who 
tell  of  great  grief  or  anxiety  just  before  they  found  the 
disease.  Fits  of  gout  follow  worry  and  overwork  ;  and 
syphilis  long  hidden  and  forgotten  will  reappear  after 
fever,  or  long  distress,  or  ill-feeding,  or  after  mental  shock. 
I  remember  a  hospital-patient  in  whom  a  well-marked 
syphilitic  eruption  appeared  a  day  or  two  after  fright  at 
seeing  a  friend  die  suddenly  ;  yet  no  syphilitic  symptoms 
had,  for  some  years  previously,  been  observed  in  him. 

Illustrations  such  as  these  may  suffice  to  show  the 
general  rule  that  injury,  fever,  mental  distress,  or  what- 
ever eke,  may  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  body,  may  discover  even  the  lowest  d^ree  of 
constitutional  disposition  to  disease ;  and,  for  another 
rule  that  there  may  be  no  better  certificate  of  health  than 
the  having  passed  through  a  severe  fever,  or  recovered 
from  some  severe  injury,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
constitutional  disease. 


LOCALISING   OF   CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASE. 

In  the  last  section  many  instances  are  mentioned  in 
which  we  seem  to  understand  why  a  morbid  condition  which 
is  constitutional,  or,  in  whatever  form  or  method,  diffused 
in  every  part,  shows  itself  in  some  morbid  process  in  only 
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part  of  the  body.    'Che  general  rule  indicated  by  all 

%Jbe  cases  is,  that  if  a  part  has  its  normal  process  of  nutritive 

:Knaintenance  hindered  or  perverted,  it  may  become  fit  to 

Tdc  the  seat  of  the  local  process  of  a  constitutional  disease. 

It  is  probable  that  within  the   same  nde  may  be 

:lncluded  many,  or  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  manifes* 

Nation  of  a  constitutional  disease  in  some  part  seems  to 

l)e  spontaneous  or  *by  chance/     The  healthy  state  of 

every  part  is  maintained  by  the  concurrence  of  many 

*  conditions  of  nutrition  ; '  by  a  regular  and  just  sufficient 

supply  of  healthy  blood,  by  healthy  lymph,  and  healthy 

nervous  influence.     So  long  as  these  are  severally  healthy 

and  all  in  concord,  a  part  once  healthy  may  maintain 

itself  in  health ;  but  a  change  in  any  one  of  them  may 

so  weaken  the  force  by  which  the  healthy  condition  of 

the  part  is  maintained,  or  may  induce  such  degeneracy, 

that  the  part  may  become  the  seat  of  some  disease  which 

previously  it  was  able  to  resist,  to  exchide,  or  to  expel. 

The  defect  or  error  of  one  of  the  conditions  of  nutrition 

in  a  part  may  thus  have  the  same  effect  as  the  disturbance 

of  them  all  produced  by  injury  or  irritation. 

It  is  probable  that  among  the  conditions  most  often 
determining,  after  this  manner,  the  local  appearance  of  a 
constitutional  disease  is  some  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
influence  in  a  part ;  a  disturbance  affecting  not  only  the 
size  of  the  bloodvessels  and  the  quantity  of  blood  but, 
much  more  importantly,  the  relations  between  the  tissues 
and  the  blood  which  are  organic  or  of  the  most  refined 
chemistry.  Crowds  of  facts  make  it  certain  that  such 
disturbance  may  excite  or  (as  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
more  just  to  say)  may  permit  disease  in  a  part.     We  are 
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obliged,  indeed,  to  speak  vaguely  of  such  cases ;  we  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  disturbance ;  we  have  to  call 
it  nervous  irritation,  and  its  results  appear  inconstant. 
A  thorn  in  a  nerve  may,  in  one  person,  produce  epilepsy, 
in  another  neuralgia,  in  another  glossy  skin,  in  another 
cedema  or  frequent  idceration  in  the  peripheral  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerve.  Or,  if  we  take  only  the  peripheral 
inflammations  consequent  on  ^  nervous  irritation,'  the  glossy 
skin,  the  oedema  and  frequent  ulceration,  the  herpes,  the 
osteo-arthritis,  the  centripetal  wasting,  we  seem  obliged 
to  conclude  that  although  '  nervous  irritation  *  may  be,  in 
all  these,  the  determining  cause  of  the  disease,  yet  the 
method  and  product  of  the  morbid  process  in  each  case 
must  depend  on  some  other  condition  than  that  of  the 
irritated  nerve.  There  are,  indeed,  cases  enough  to  make 
it  very  probable  that  nervous  irritation  alone  may  give 
rise  to  certain  morbid  changes  which  are  aUke  in  all  per- 
sons, such  as  those  in  the  glossy  skin,  in  the  rapid  and 
often  centripetal  wastings  of  hmbs,  in  herpes  zona,  and  in 
the  intensely  painful,  dry,  but  not  senile,  gangrene  of 
fingers.  But  in  many  other  cases  the  morbid  processes 
and  products  are  so  various  that  we  may,  with  most 
probability,  ascribe  them  to  the  various  constitutional 
diseases  for  the  local  manifestation  of  which  the  nervous 
irritation  makes  this  or  that  part  fit. 

The  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  sym- 
metriail  disease,  especially  in  syphilis.     It  may  be  be- 
lieved that  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  a  disease  is 
determined  by  a  central  nervous  irritation  conveyed  along         i 
symmetrically  arranged   efferent   nerve-fibres;    but  the         I 
method  of  the  morbid  process  thus  localised,  whether  a 
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macular,  scaly,  or  pustular  rash,  a  periostitis,  or  arthritis, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  determined  by  the  con- 
stitutional condition ;  that  is  (as  we  may  surely  believe, 
in  syphilis),  by  the  morbid  and  transmissible  conditions  of 
the  blood.^ 

I  wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  add  that,  in  thus 
referring  to  nervous  irritation  for  the  explanation  of  many 
instances  of  the  localisation  of  constitutional  disease,  we 
do  not  escape  fix)m  the  difficulty,  but  only  push  it  a  step 
further  off.  For  the  question  remains,  what  determines 
that  one  portion  rather  than  another  of  a  nervous  centre 
should  be  irritated  ?  I  have  not  read  and  cannot  guess 
the  answer. 


TIME   IN  CONSTITUTIONAL   DISEASES :    CLIMAX,  DECREASE, 

REVIVAL. 

A  constitution  is  a  lifelong  thing ;  but,  at  least  in 
its  tendency  to  local  manifestations,  each  constitutional 

^  In  the  papers  on  Symmetrical  Disease  publisbed  in  the  Afedtco-Chirur- 
gicci  TraruactionSy  in  1842,  by  Dr.  William  Budd  and  myself,  it  was  held 
that  the  symmetry  of  disease  was  due  to  some  morbid  material  in  the  blood 
incorporating  itself  in  the  product  of  disease,  and  having  a  chemical  affinity 
to  the  tissues  so  retined  that  it  could  combine  and  be  incorporated  with  only 
those  parts  of  a  tissue  which  had  perfect  identity  of  composition — su^ 
identity  as  existed  only  in  the  symmetrically  placed  portions  of  each  tissue. 
I  believe  that  the  same  view  may  justly  still  be  held  in  regard  to  the  methods 
of  the  morbid  processes  in  symmetrical  diseases,  though  the  localising  of  the 
process  may,  in  each  case,  be  determined  by  a  central  nervous  irritation. 
Even  in  the  phenomena  of  symmetrical  diseases  there  are  facts  hard  to  re- 
concile with  a  belief  that  the  state  of  the  blood  determines  the  locality,  as 
well  as  the  method,  of  the  morbid  process.  It  often  happens  that  an 
eruption,  for  example,  appears  a  few  days  later  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other ;  and  it  is,  clearly,  more  probable  that  the  symmetrical  distribution  of 
disea^^i  on  corresponding  portions  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  extremities 
should  depend  on  their  central  nervous  relation  than  on  any  assumed  identity 
of  chemical  constitutiitn. 
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disease  has  times  of  leaser  and  greater  development  or  in- 
tensity. And  generally  we  may  say  that  for  each  there 
is  a  time  of  climax  kk  chief  intensity  before  which  it  isi, 
and  after  which  it  may  be,  less  intense.  Thus,  speaking 
generally,  scrofula  has  its  climax  in  early  life,  gout  in 
middle  age,  and  cancer  in  adyandng  years.  But  the 
deyiations  from  this  rule  are  not  rare.  Cancer  in  acxne 
of  its  intensest  forms  appears  in  early  life ;  scrofula  and 
tuberculosis  may  appear  first  in  old  age ;  gout  may  appear 
in  the  young  (though  not  nearly  so  often  as  is  supposed, 
for  its  name  is  often  used  to  coyer  the  hated  name  of 
scrofula). 

This  occasional  untimeliness  of  climax  in  constitu* 
tional  diseases  should  be  well  remembered  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  safe  bom  serious  errors  of  diagnosis.  The  mistak- 
ings  of  cancer  for  scrofula  in  early  life,  and  of  scrofula 
for  cancer  in  old  age,  appear  about  equally  fi^uent; 
and  both  are  more  frequent  than  they  should  be. 

In  the  cases  of  those  constitutional  diseases  whose 
climax  is  most  frequently  attained  in  the  earlier  part  of 
life  there  may  be  so  great  a  decrease  of  intensity,  after 
the  climax  is  passed,  that  a  patient  may  seem  to  have 
outlived  his  tendency  to  localised  disease.  An  apparent 
outliving  of  a  morbid  constitution  is  of  practical  import- 
ance in  such  cases  as  those  in  which  a  scrofulous  joint 
is  amputated  or  excised.  The  probabilities  of  a  favour- 
able recovery  depend  mainly  on  the  d^ee  in  which  the 
scrofulous  constitution  may  have  declined  from  its  highest 
degree  before  the  operation  is  done.  It  is  desirable  that 
it  should  have  declined  not  only  so  far  that  the  local  disease 
should  be  stationary,  but  so  far  that  the  scrofulous  con- 
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fldtudon  may  not  be  made  more  intense  by  the  fever 
and  other  disturbances  of  health  which  may  follow  the 
operation. 

In  like  manner,  one  form  of  the  nervous,  or  neurotic, 
constitution,  the  hysteric  (so  called),  may  be  in  great 
measure  outlived.  As  years  advance  the  vivacity  of  the 
central  nervous  organs  becomes  less ;  impressions  are  less 
keenly  perceived,  less  widely  and  less  vividly  reflected ; 
the  power  of  attention,  even  of  self-attention,  is  diminished ; 
and  after  fifty  there  are  comparatively  very  few  nervous 
imitations  of  organic  diseases.  There  are  enough  to  make 
one  cautious  in  diagnosis ;  but  the  chief  caution  must  be 
lest  organic  disease  should  be  overlooked  in  what  is  thought 
to  be  hysterical. 

But  whether  a  constitution  can  be  in  any  d^ee  or 
measure  outlived  may  depend,  not  only  on  its  own  nature, 
but  on  the  time  of  life  at  which  it  attains  its  highest 
development.  The  scrofulous  may  thus  appear  to  be  oufe- 
lived,  for  it  usually  tends  to  decrease  before  middle  age  ; 
the  rheumatic,  or  that  form  of  it  which  is  marked  by 
acute  rheumatism,  may  similarly  be  outlived.  The  gouty 
and  rheumatic-gouty  are  very  rarely  outlived.  The  can- 
cerous constitution  is  not  outlived  even  in  appearance, 
unless  in  cases  too  rare  to  be  reasoned  on ;  and  this  not 
only  because  of  its  usually  mortal  cachexia,  but  because 
in  a  constitution  it  most  frequently  attains  its  climax 
in  advancing  years,  and  therefore,  in  any  single  case, 
may  be  expected  to  become  more  intense  as  years 
advance. 

We  may  connect  with  these  facts  some  of  the*  differ- 
ences of  the  results  of  amputations.     ICa  scroftilous  limb 
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is  removed  from  a  yomig  person  there  is,  often,  no  fiirtlier 
serious  local  manifestation  of  scrofula ;  but  of  the  cases  in 
which  I  have  seen  scrofulous  limbs  removed  at  or  near 
middle  age,  the  majority  soon  showed  scrofula  in  other 
parts  or  died  tuberculous.  When  it  was  not  very  rare 
for  limbs  to  be  amputated  for  neuralgic  joints  the  stump 
commonly  remained  neuralgic  for  many  years,  but  at  last 
became  quiet  when  the  nervous  constitution  became  less 
dominant.  But  of  all  the  amputations  of  cancerous 
limbs  that  I  have  known,  at  whatever  time  of  life,  only 
one  has  been  followed  by  freedom  from  cancer  for  more 
than  five  years. 

But,  in  connection  with  this  occasional  outliving  of  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  localised  disease,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  constitution,  which  may  have  been 
unmarked  or  may  have  declined  in  one  period  of  life, 
may  at  a  later  period,  and  in  advanced  age,  gain  promi- 
nence and  manifest  itself  in  severe  local  disease.     It  would 
be  unsafe  to  suppose  that  one  who  has  been   constitu- 
tionally unsound  in  childhood — suppose,  with  rickets — is 
ever  the  same  in  his  relations  to  diseases  as  one  who  was 
in  childhood  soimd.     I  do  not  know  the  signs  other  than 
those  of  form,  by  which  he  might  be  at  any  time  of  life 
distinguished ;   but  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  such 
signs,  and  that  by  close  analysis  they  might  be  discerned. 
The  instances  of  re-appearance  of  constitutional  disease, 
after  many  years  of  seeming  health,  are  fiEir  from  rare. 
Thus  syphilis  sometimes  reappears  after  many  years  in 
which  it  has  been  forgotten  ;  senile  tubercular  phthisis  is 
well  known  ;  and  in  the  paper  on  *  Senile  Scroftila  *  1 
have  shown  that  there  is,  probably,  no  scrofulous  disease 
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which  may  not  be  found,  with  all  its  usual  characters,  in 
even  the  oldest  people,  among  whom  some  may  have  been 
evidently  scrofulous  in  early  life,  and  some  may  have 
shown  no  previous  evidence  of  scrofula. 

Let  me  add,  in  illustration  of  the  whole  rule,  some 
recent  cases  of  this  fact.     In  a  man  of  82  I  foimd  abscesses 
in  the  scrotum   and  perineum,   with  no  appearance  of 
urinary  or  other  local  cause,  undermining  and  opening 
in  many  directions.     I  had  long  known  him  as  one  of 
the  finest,  sturdiest  men  of  his  age  ;  active  and  a  leader 
in  business  and  society.     I  half-apologised  when,  seeing 
no  possible  origin  for  his  abscesses  but  senile  scrofula,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  suspected  of  consumption 
or  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  his  answer  made  his  case 
clear  enough.     He  had  a  family  history  of  consumption, 
and  himself  had  had  frequent  attacks  of  haemoptysis  con- 
nected, as  he  had  been  told,  with  disease  in  the  upper  part 
of  his  right  lung.    His  abscesses  remained  unhealed  till  he 
died,  at  84.     He  illustrated,  what  I  think,  is  a  general 
rule  :  that,  the  older  the  scrofulous  patient,  the  less  is  his 
chance  of  complete  recovery  from  any  local  manifestation 
of  his  disease ;  the  less  is  the  good  influence  of  all  the 
means  that  appear  most  useful  in  the  yoimg  scrofulous. 
So,  in  a  lady,  past  80,  who  had  well-marked  scrofulous 
periostitis  with  suppuration  on  the  upper  part  of  her 
sternum.     It  went  on  long  enough  to  have  healed  in  a 
^roimg  person,  and  it  showed  no  untoward  changes,  but 
simply  it  did  not  heal,  and  it  seemed  to  hasten  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age  with  which  she  died.     And  another,  at  91, 
had-scrofidous  suppuration  in  her  lower  cervical  glands, 
such  as  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
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oftcner  seen  at  9  or  19 ;  and  this  slowly  healed;  but  it 
impaired  the  good  health  with  which  she  had  previously 
enjoyed  an  active  life,  and  she  died  vrith  the  next  attack 
of  bronchitis. 


SUCCESSIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS  OF    CONSTITUTIONS. 

Thus  far  I  have  taken  illustrations  from  cases  in 
which  the  constitution  manifests  itself  in  tendencies  to 
diseases  of  one  t3rpe,  various  in  d^ree  but  not  modified 
in  quality.  But  a  man  may  combine  in  his  own  constitu- 
tion, in  any  diversity  of  proportions,  parts  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  many  ancestors,  and  may  add  to  them  some 
peculiarity  of  his  own ;  for  no  inherited  likeness  is  per- 
fect. I  cannot  here  trace  out  all  the  confusions  hence 
resulting,  but  I  would  recommend  the  study  of  it  under 
such  titles  as  the  Successions,  the  Co-existences,  and  the 
C!ombinations  of  Constitutions. 


SUCCESSION   OP  CONSTITUTIONAL   DISEASES. 

If  I  speak  of  one  constitution  being  succeeded  by 
another,  this  must  mean  only  that  at  one  time  of  life 
one  constitution  is  more  fully  developed  than  another, 
and  makes  itself  manifest  by  localised  diseases,  while 
the  other  remains  unobserved.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  a 
patient  with  scars  of  scrofula  endiu-ed  in  early  life 
and  with  nodular  or  otherwise  altered  joints  that 
were  the  seats  of  gout  in  later  years,  and  who  now  has 

cancer. 

A  gentleman  75  years  old  had  had  psoriasis  for  thirty 
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ytors,  and  during  twenty-five  of  these  lie  had  taken  a 
grain  of  calomel  (in  five  grains  of  Plummer's  pill)  every 
night,  enjoying  all  the  time  exceUent  general  health. 
At  75  epithelial  cancer  appeared  and  quickly  increased 
on  one  of  his  little  fingers.  I  amputated  the  finger,  and 
during  his  recovery  firom  the  operation  he  had  his  first 
attack  of  acute  gout,  a  family  disease,  with  which  his 
brother,  80  years  old,  was  at  the  same  time  sufiering. 
He  died  within  a  year  with  cancer  in  his  axillary 
glands. 

Many  curiosities  of  succession  of  this  kind  might  be 
traced  in  the  Uves  of  old  invaUds,  and  many  vain  attempts 
might  be  made  to  describe  the  processes  which  must  in 
the  same  person  be  simultaneous ;  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  one  '  method  of  Ufe,'  the  completion  and  outbreak 
of  another,  the  decline  of  another.  But  the  subject  is 
one  of  more  than  curiosity ;  it  has  a  practical  bearing, 
especially  in  diagnosis.  The  local  evidences  of  a  con- 
stitutional disease  passed-through  should  not  give  us  an 
overweight  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  suspecting  the  same 
disease  in  all  that  comes  after.  It  may  be  present, 
indeed,  in  some  lower  measure,  and,  as  syphilis  and  gout 
commonly  do,  may  give  a  tone  to  any  other  localised 
constitutional  disease ;  but  the  local  evidence  of  one  con- 
stitution succeeding  another  may  be  clear  enough  and 
must  always  be  watched  for. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  need  of  this  watching 
for  a  succession  of  different  constitutional  diseases  by 
cases  in  which  gout  has  been  succeeded  by  scrofula. 
For  instance,  a  patient  at  middle  age  had  inflammation 
of  the  tarsal  part  of  the  foot,  with  excessive  heat  and 
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redness  and  other  signs,  from  which  no  one  hesitated  in 
concluding  that  he  had  the  gout,  which  he  was  known  to 
have  inherited.  But  th^e  was  no  timely  subsiding  of 
inflammation,  or  mere  remnant  of  pain  and  stifihess  and 
some  swelling,  such  as  should  have  happened  with  gout ; 
but  after  several  months  a  still  abiding  soft  and  pulpy 
swelling  about  the  tarsus,  with  dull  aching,  and  with 
inutility,  wasting  of  the  1^,  and  other  features  quite 
characteristic  of  scrofula.  The  case  required  for  its  re- 
covery many  months  of  treatment  with  splints  and  care 
of  the  general  health,  and  means  that  would  have  been 
very  inappropriate  for  gout ;  and  during  the  recovery 
the  patient's  daughter  had  scrofulous  disease  <^  the  hip- 
joint. 

Such  successions  of  constitutions  may  be  noted  in  many 
other  cases.  Patients  will  tell  that  they  were  very  weak 
in  childhood  but  grew  up  strcmg ;  others,  that  they  were 
hysterical  or  in  some  way  always  nervously  disordered 
till  they  were  at  middle  age,  and  became  in  some  other 
way  disordered.  Not  rarely  one  who  was  tuberculous  id 
early  life  becomes  at  some  later  time  cancerous.  I  have 
seen  a  woman  60  years  old  who  had  had  well-marked 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  elbow-joint  for  twenty  years,  and 
in  whom  at  the  end  of  this  time  large  epithelial  cancerous 
growths  had  formed  over  the  orifices  of  the  sinuses  leading 
into  the  suppurating  joint.  She  had,  also,  massive  can- 
cerous disease  in  the  axillary  lymph-glands.  In  all  these 
cases  alike  we  may  say  that  one  constitution  has  been  sue- 
ceeded  or  become  dominated  by  another. 
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CO-EXISTENCE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

Between  the  co-existence  and  the  combinations  of 
constitutions  a  fair  distinction  may  be  made.  Two  or 
more  may  co-exist  in  the  same  person,  and  may  appear  at 
the  same  dme,  in  localised  diseases,  without  mutual  in- 
fluence, unless  in  things  not  essential  to  either ;  or,  two 
or  moYe  may  combine^  with  such  mutual  influence  that 
the  result  may  be  called  an  intermediate,  hybrid,  or 
compound  disease.  Thus  gout  and  tuberculosis  may  co- 
exist,  and  neither  of  them  may  modify  the  characters  of 
the  other ;  so  may  gout  and  cancer,  and  so  may  any  form 
of  nervous  constitution  co-exist  with  gout,  or  scrofula,  or, 
I  suppose,  any  other  constitution,  without  modifying  any 
of  its  characters  except  those  which  are  due  to  nerve- 
phenomena. 

But,  although  two  diseases  may  thus  co-exist  without 
dose  combination,  yet  their  mutual  influence  always  needs 
consideration  in  practice.  Cancer  and  gout  are  often 
found  together,  and  each  may  pursue  its  separate  course, 
the  cancer  in  one  part  the  gout  in  another.  In  the  case 
already  related  of  the  patient  who  had  cancer,  gout, 
psoriasis,  and  habitual  calomel,  I  could  not  see  that  one 
of  these  had  any  influence  on  another.  Yet  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  co-existence  of  cancer  and  gout  needs 
care  in  treatment ;  for  in  patients  who  have  both,  the 
cancer  (as  I  have  observed,  especially  in  those  in  the 
breast)  is  very  liable  to  inflammation  and  consequent 
severe  pain.  I  cannot  be  sure  whether  this  is  due  to  the 
gouty  constitution  or  to  the  plethora  with  which  it  is 
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often  associated  ;  but  I  think  I  can  be  sure  of  the  &ct, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  groimds,  perhaps  the  only  one, 
for  the  reputation  of  liquor  potasssB  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  used  to  give  this  medicine 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  cancer  and  of  doubtful 
tumours.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  often  useless  ;  but 
he  was  too  wise  a  man  to  give  anything  often  which 
never  did  good.  I  have  given  the  liquor  potassse,  in 
the  usual  doses  of  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  largely 
diluted,  and  have  often  seen  no  effect  produced.  In  one 
case,  indeed,  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  it  seemed  to  cause  the  absorption  of  a 
great  mass  of  medullary  cancer  of  an  imdescended 
testicle;  and  this  not  only  once  but,  after  recurrences, 
thrice.  But,  frequently,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  has  given 
relief  from  the  burning,  aching,  and  bursting  pains  which 
have  been  connected,  I  think,  with  inflammations  of  the 
cancer — such  inflammations  as  I  have  thought  most  fre- 
quent in  gouty  and  phlethoric  patients.  To  the  same  or 
some  similar  combination  of  other  maladies  with  cancer 
may  be  ascribed,  I  think,  some  little  good  that  Missisquoi- 
water  sometimes  does.  Its  influence  on  cancer  itself  is, 
I  believe,  absolutely  nothing ;  but  it  sometimes  gives 
comfort  *  by  the  way.' 

The  co-existence  of  cancer  and  general  neurosis  must 
be  studied.  Few  diseases  are  more  various  in  painfulness 
than  cancer.  It  is  not  very  rare  to  find  patients  who  pass 
through  the  whole  course  of  cancer  to  their  death  without 
great  suffering.  I  remember  one  who  b^ged  that  her 
breast,  with  a  great  mass  of  ulcerated  cancer  in  it,  might 
be  removed,  only  because  she  could  not  endure  the  sight 
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tod  smell  of  it :  of  pain  she  said  nothing  and  felt  very 
Httle.  Others  endure  agonies ;  and  we  may  be  imable  U> 
detect  anything  in  the  local  conditions  of  the  different 
cases  to  explain  this  great  difference  m  their  degrees  of 
pain.  The  difference  must  depend,  I  think,  on  the  dif- 
ferent  characters  of  their  several  nervous  systems,  and 
in  those  who  suffer  most  we  may  generally  believe,  for 
we  often  see,  that  a  morbidly  neurotic  constitution  co- 
exists with  the  cancerous.  Wherever  this  occurs  the  two 
constitutions  should  for  treatment  be  considered  sepa- 
rately; and  the  neurosis  should  be  dealt  with  as  if  it 
were  the  patient's  only  trouble. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  overstate  the  utility  of  studying 
the  co-existences  of  different  constitutional  diseases  in  the 
same  person :  in  each  case  each  of  the  diseases  may  need 
to  be  separately  treated.  The  study  may  go  with  that  of 
the  so-called  antagonism  of  diseases.  Some  appear  very 
rarely  to  make  progress  at  the  same  time.  Cancer  and 
sjrphilis,  I  think,  very  rarely  do  so,  even  when,  as  com- 
monly happens,  cancer  has  its  first  seat  on  a  tongue  or 
lip  that  bears  marks  of  syphilis.  And  cancer  and  tuber- 
culosis, though  their  effects  are  often  found  in  the  same 
body,  do  not,  I  believe,  make  progress  together ;  when 
one  is  active  the  other  is  slow  or  stays ;  and  sometimes 
they  appear  in  nearly  alternate  progress,  as  if  in  a  strife 
for  which  shall  kill. 


COMBINATIONS   OP  CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 

In  the  combinations  of  constitutional  diseases  the  cha- 
racters of  two  or  more  may  be  so  mingled  that  a  localised 
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disease  may  combine  the  distinctive  features  of  both  w 
all.  Thus  gout  and  scrofula  may  be  combined.  I  think 
it  was  such  a  combination  that  I  saw  not  long  once  in 
a  patient,  63  years  old,  who  had  well-marked  scrofulous 
disease  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  a  great  toe. 
Her  fadier,  foiu:  brother^,  and  three  asters  died  young 
with  consumption ;  and  her  one  living  brother  was  gouty. 
It  seemed  as  if  mherited  scrofula  had  determined  the 
general  character  of  her  disease,  and  inherited  gout  its 
locality. 

Gout  may  modify,  I  believe,  the  characters  of  any 
inflammation,  and  give  it  an  intense  paroxysmal  painfiil- 
ness  quite  disproportionate  to  its  other  signs.  I  have 
seen  even  a  pysemial  abscess  thus  made  very  painful 
in  a  gouty  man. 

Very  important  are  the  combinations  of  syphilis. 
Among  all  constitutional  diseases,  whether  it  be  inherited 
or  acquired,  syphilis  appears  to  be  the  moot  miscible  (if 
this  expression  may  be  allowed),  and  the  methods  and 
degrees  in  which  it  is  modified  by  the  several  constitu- 
tions of  those  into  whom  it  is  introduced  deserve  much 
more  study  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived. 

A  general  survey  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  syphilis 
justifies  a  general  description  of  the  disease  which  may  be 
generally  true.  But  in  this  large  number  of  cases  some 
would  be  foimd  not  conformed  to  the  general  description. 
It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  two  persons  who,  being  in- 
oculated with  the  same  syphilitic  poison,  would  display 
exactly  the  same  consequences  firom  b^inning  to  end. 
Why  would  they  not?    We  must  not  talk  of  chance  (mt 
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accident ;  and  differences  of  circumstances  would  seldom 
suffice  to  explain  such  differences  of  result.  These  dif- 
ferences seem  due  sometimes  to  previous  diseases,  some- 
times to  inherited  local  liability,  but  more  often  than  to 
all  other  things  together  to  the  differences  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  those  mto  whom  syphilis  is  introduced.  This 
is,  I  think,  most  plainly  seen  in  tertiary  syphilis ;  though, 
indeed,  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  discern  it  in  the  course 
of  even  primary  8yphili8.  In  tertiary  syphilia  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
ulcerative  processes  predominate,  the  acquired  syphilitic 
constitution  is  combined  with  a  scrofulous  or  tuberculous 
one,  while  in  the  majority  of  those  in  which  diseases  of 
joints  or  bones  without  ulceration  prevail,  the  syphilis  is 
combined  with  an  inheritance  of  rheumatism  or  gout. 

In  any  given  case  it  may  be  very  hard  or  impossible 
to  analyse  the  complex  constitutional  state  which  results 
from  inheritance,  from  syphilis,  from  treatment,  from 
variety  of  circumstances ;  but  one  broad  rule  of  practice 
may  be  safely  laid  down — that  in  every  case  of  syphilis 
it  is  essential  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  inherited  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  and,  in  any  necessary  degree,  to 
treat  that  constitution  at  the  same  time  as  the  syphilis  is 
treated.  Thus  to  anyone  who  has  marked  scrofula,  or 
tuberculosis,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  mercury  is  to  be  given 
only  with  extreme  caution.  In  such  patients  it  may  often 
be  better  to  leave  even  primary  syphilis  to  its  own  course 
than  to  give  mercury  ;  and  when  it  is  given  it  should  be 
in  conjunction  with  cod-liver-oil  or  iron  and  good  food, 
and  whatever  other  means  may  be  necessary  to  avert  the 
risk  of  hastening  the  course  of  the  scrofrda  or  tubercu- 
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losis.  The  same  rules  must  be  held  in  the  later  stages  of 
syphilis.  The  tuberculosis  or  the  scrofula,  or  whatever 
else,  must  be  treated  at  the  same  time  as  the  syphilis,  not 
only  for  their  own  sake  but  because  they  hinder  the  right 
action  of  the  remedies  specific  for  syphilis. 

This  seems  to  me  very  marked  in  many  cases  of  the 
combination  of  gout  and  tertiary  syphilis.  The  diseases 
of  joints,  the  muscular  and  neuralgic  pains,  which  are 
most  commonly  the  results  of  the  combination,  are  some- 
times tractable  with  iodide  of  potassium  given  in  any 
ordinary  way ;  but  often  they  require,  or  at  least  are 
much  more  quickly  cured  by,  the  combination  of  remedies 
for  gout  and  syphilis.  In  many  such  cases  iodide  of 
potassium,  given  m  even  large  doses  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  a  draught,  has  appeared  nearly  impotent ;  and 
then,  with  no  other  change  of  conditions,  has  been  efibc- 
tive  when  even  small  doses  were  given  largely  diluted 
with  some  alkaline  water,  and  with  regimen  appropriate 
to  the  lesser  forms  of  gout.  It  is  on  this  principle,  I  think, 
that  we  may  explain  a  great  part  of  the  success  of  treat- 
ing syphilis  at  some  of  the  health-resorts  of  the  Continent. 
The  syphilitic  and  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  or  other  con- 
stitution are  treated  at  the  same  time ;  and  mercury  or 
iodide  of  potassium  is  given  while  the  patient  submits  to 
the  *  waters '  and  the  prudent  r^men. 

I  might  multiply  such  suggestions  for  practice,  but 
they  would  all  come  within  the  same  rule  of  the  neces- 
sity of  discerning  the  two  or  more  constitutions  which 
may  not  merely  co-exist  but  be  combined  in  the  same 
person,  and  of  regarding  both  or  all  in  the  treatment  of 
every  localised  disease,  even  though  the  characters  of 
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this  disease  may  suggest  that  it  is  an  expression  of  only 
one  of  the  combined  constitutions. 

This  must  be  a  rule  of  practice,  even  though  the 
analysis  of  constitutions  which  it  demands  may  be  some, 
times  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  discern  the  original 
nationahties  incorporated  in  an  average  Englishman.  Con- 
stitutions may  be  combined  in  the  most  various  numbers 
and  proportions,  and  sometimes  with  such  closeness  that 
one  cannot  assign  to  each  its  part  in  the  whole  result. 
There  may  be  complete  hybridity,  in  which  one  can  only 
say  that  each  part  of  the  result  is  a  little  more  or  a  Uttle 
less  like  one  or  the  other  of  the  original  constitutions. 
Such  hybrid  diseases  seem  to  be  those  of  the  confused  group 
of  what  are  called  rheumatic  gout.  In  the  combinations 
of  gout  and  rheimiatism  there  appears  an  intricacy  past 
clearing ;  and  unhappily  the  difficulty  extends  beyond 
diagnosis  into  treatment.  Whatever  forms  we  may  try 
to  define  with  such  names  as  rheumatic  gout,  chronic 
rheimiatic  arthritis,  rlieumatismus  deformans,  and  the 
like,  cases  are  easily  found  completely  filling  the  intervals 
between  the  groups ;  and  as  to  treatment  it  seems  only 
too  true  that  in  the  same  degrees  as  the  cases  deviate  from 
the  typical  characters  of  gout  and  rheumatism  so  do  they 
become  less  amenable  to  the  treatment  useful  for  either 
when  apart.  Curiously,  too,  the  hybrid  disease  is  compa- 
ratively insusceptible  of  the  ill  consequences  of  the  errors 
of  diet  which  aggravate  gout  and,  in  a  less  degree,  rheu- 
matism. Many  of  those  who  have  the  most  marked  chronic 
rheimiatic  arthritis,  which  seems  to  be  a  form  of  combined 
gout  and  rheumatism,  can  eat  and  drink  what  they  please, 
with  at  least  as  much  impunity  as  most  healthy  people  can. 
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LESSER  CONSTITUTIONAL  OONDITIONS. 

What  I  have  said  may  suggest  the  need  of  a  much  more 
constant  habit  of  analysing  constituticms  than  most  of  us 
are  in  practice  accustomed  to.  We  are  commonly  con- 
tent to  speak  and  think  of  one  man  as  gouty,  of  another 
as  scrofulous,  another  as  nervous,  and  so  on ;  just  as  we 
are  apt  to  say  that  one  man  is  good,  another  bad;  or 
that  one  is  cunning,  another  silly,  and  so  on.  But  in 
neither  moral  character  nor  health-character  is  it  common 
to  find  singleness  or  simplicity.  In  all  characters  are 
many  constituent  elements ;  one  may  be  very  dominant, 
but  the  rest  are  not  often  so  trivial  that  they  may  be 
safely  neglected.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  to  good 
practice  in  either  surgery  or  medicine  that  no  element  of 
a  patient's  constitution  should  be  quite  overlooked.  Many 
of  those  which  we  commonly  speak  of  as  if  they  were 
single  and  self-complete  constitutions  may  be  mingled  in 
the  same  person,  and  yet  more  varieties  may  be  derived 
from  the  combinations  with  them  of  some  lesser  constitu- 
tional conditions. 

Among  these  is  that  condition  of  which  I  have  oflen 
spoken  as  *  cold-blooded.'  There  is  no  condition  which 
may  not  be  modified  by  it,  and  the  pecuUarities  suggesting 
the  name  should  always  be  observed :  the  habitual  cold- 
ness of  the  feet,  the  coarse  dusky-pink  papillary  condition 
of  the  skin  of  the  legs  and  the  back  of  the  arms,  the  too 
venous  appearance  of  parts  that  should  be  ruddy,  the 
general  inactivity  and  torpor  of  all  the  functions,  the 
frequently  scanty  painful  menstruation.  For  with  these 
things  there  commonly  coincide  a  low  power  of  resisting 
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the  ordinary  causes  of  disease,  and  a  slowness  of  recovery 
from  disease  and  injnry ;  and,  with  whatever  other  con- 
stitutional defect  or  disease  the  coldness  may  be  combined, 
its  need  of  good  food  and  warmth,  of  long  sleep  and, 
generally,  of  tonics  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

And  there  are  constitutions  even  less  defined  and  less 
signalised  than  these  which  yet  should  be  observed.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  weak  and  the  strong  in  constitution,  and 
the  terms  are  not  unmeaning.  Generally,  men  are  called 
strong  or  weak  according  to  their  capacities  for  work  or 
pleasure,  for  mental  or  muscular  efibrts  ;  but  these  capa- 
cities have  no  constant  or  necessary  relation  to  strength 
or  weakness  of  health,  though  they  are  often  found  to- 
gether. The  highest  strength  of  constitutional  health  is 
shown  in  that  very  rare  state  in  which  a  man  passes 
through  a  long  life  without  disease,  and  dies  of  old  age, 
all  hi^  functions  becoming  gradually  less  active  and  all 
ceasing  at  the  same  time.  This  state  may  be  where 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  popular  evidences  of  health. 
A  man  of  96  told  me  that  he  had  never  deemed  himself  a 
healthy  man  ;  and  another  nearly  as  old,  who  had  never 
suffered  anything  worse  than  slight  indigestion,  said  that 
he  had  never  enjoyed  health.  Neither  of  these  had  been 
vigorous  in  mind  or  body,  but  in  both  there  had  been 
the  main  characteristics  of  *  strong '  health,  namely,  such 
tenacity  of  composition  in  every  part,  and  such  balance 
of  them  all;  as  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  ordinary  forces 
of  disease,  or,  being  disturbed,  can  be  quickly  and  per- 
fectly recovered. 

The  opposite  of  this  is  in  the  *  weak '  constitution ; 
the  condition  very  easily  moved  to  disease,  very  slowly  and 
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imperfectly  recoveriDg^  yet  in  disease  showing  no  specific 
character,  no  constant  or  well-defined  morbid  method  of 
nutrition  or  excretion.  They  who  are  thus  weak  cannot 
bear  with  impunity  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease, 
as  fatigue  or  great  heat  or  cold :  ^  every  little  thing  makes 
them  ill ; '  their  illnesses  *  come  of  themselves ; '  from  ex- 
citing causes  too  slight  to  be  observed. 

But  a  simply  weak  constitution  is  as  rare  as  a  simply 
or  completely  strong  one.  The  iostabihty  which  is  weak- 
ness is  generally  associated  with  some  definite  character 
of  disease ;  with  the  scrofulous  or  gouty  or  some  other 
morbid  constitution.  Still,  mere  weakness  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  important  elements  of  personal 
character  in  respect  of  health  and  disease,  as  surely  as  it 
is  among  those  of  mental  character  or  muscular  power. 
And,  I  repeat,  muscular  or  mental  power  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  health :  in  the  view  of  pathology  a 
gouty  person  is  weak  in  the  same  sense  as  a  scrofulous  or 
a  syphilitic  one. 

Sir  William  Jenner  points  out  a  very  notable  charac- 
teristic of  some  constitutions.  He  says :  *  Certain  primary 
constitutions  seem  more  prone  than  others  to  sufier  from 
these  less  contagious  diseases.  We  must  all  be  acquainted 
with  families  that  exhibit  these  proclivities.  I  have 
known  diphtheria,  for  example,  occur  in  four  members 
of  a  family  at  long  intervals  of  time,  and  at  locahties 
widely  separated.  One  suffered  in  London,  one  at 
Brighton,  one  at  Scarborough,  and  one  at  some  other 
place  in  the  country,  and  these  several  cases  occurred  at 
altogether  different  times.  Now,  when  we  consider  the 
infirequency,  comparatively  speaking,  of  diphtheria,  such  a 
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fact  as  this  shows,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this 
family,  a  great  primary  constitutional  prochvity  to  this 
disease. 

*  I  have  known  six  out  of  seven  males  of  a  family  suffer 
from  typhoid  fever,  no  two  of  the  cases  occurring  within 
less  than  two  years'  interval,  and  no  two  at  localities 
•within  less  than  fifty  miles  of  each  other ;  while  in  the  same 
family  one  only  of  the  same  number  of  females  suffered 
from  typhoid  fever.  Here,  again,  there  must  have  been  a 
great  proclivity  to  typhoid  fever  on  the  part  of  the  males 
of  that  family/  ^ 

Again,  there  are  notable  differences  of  constitutions  in 
respect  of  the  times  in  which  the  course  of  life  is  nm 
from  birth  to  death  in  senile  degeneration.  Living  to  old 
-age  *  goes  in  families,'  and  so  does  dying  before  old  age. 
The  time  in  which  the  changes  ending  in  the  senile 
degenerations  are  achieved  is  in  the  one  group  of  persons 
much  longer  than  in  the  other.  Often,  indeed,  the  earher 
or  later  dying  is  because  of  inherited  diseases,  of  which 
some  are  earher,  some  later,  developed.  But  sometimes 
dt  is  plainly  because  the  degeneracies  of  old  age  are 
-quickly  reached ;  not  only,  it  may  be,  in  the  hair  or 
teeth,  but  in  much  more  important  structures,  or  in  all 
3)arts.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  that  in  some  families 
many  members  die  at  or  near  the  same  age,  soon  after 
middle  life  ;  and  these  do  not  all  die  of  the  same  disease, 
l)ut  it  may  be  of  various  casual  diseases  or  injuries,  as 
if  they  had  all  lost  before  the  usual  time  the  powers  of 
repair. 

*  Address  at  the  Clinical  Society,  February  1875. 

G   G 
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Another  iinpimctuality  of  life  is  observable  in  the 
cases  of  delayed  puberty,  and  of  delayed  maturity  of 
manhood  or  of  womanhood.  This  may  be  seen  in  some 
who,  in  early  life,  have  had  severe  illness  which  seems  to 
have  delayed  their  development ;  but  in  others,  and  not 
rarely  in  several  members  of  the  same  fistmily,  the  delay 
seems  to  be  only  because  the  same  changes  are  more 
slowly  wrought  in  these  than  in  the  average  of  the  same 
race  or  class  of  persons.  The  speed  of  Ufe  is  not  the  same 
in  all. 

But,  to  conclude,  if  we  could  imagine  a  time  or  a 
state  of  knowledge  in  which  all  the  most  prevalent  and 
well-marked  constitutions  or  health-characters  should  be 
known  and  described,  yet  there  would  be  very  frequent 
instances  of  persons  presenting  conditions  previously  un- 
observed. Some  of  these  would  probably  be  of  the 
nature  of  monsters,  whether  by  arrest  or  excess  of  de- 
velopment, for  we  Hmit  the  word  too  narrowly  when  we 
use  it  only  for  congenital  errors  of  form :  there  must  be 
just  as  many  or  more  monstrosities  of  minute  structure 
and  composition.  But,  probably,  more  of  the  very  rare  or 
new  conditions  of  disease  would  be  derived  by  inheritance. 
The  combinations  through  mingled  inheritances  of  many 
generations  must  be  past  coimting,  and  among  them  must 
be  many  the  like  of  which  have  not  occm'red  before. 
Hence  come  imique  and  rare  cases  of  disease.  Eare 
cases  deserve  to  be  thought  of  for  much  more  than  their 
curiosity.  It  may  be  impossible  to  guess  safely  at  the 
concurrence  of  conditions  through  which  can  result  a 
disease  which  does  not  affect  more  than  one  in  a  million 
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of  a  population ;  but  it  is  worth  thinking  of.  The  con- 
currence from  which  comes  an  instance  of  very  rare 
disease  is  justly  comparable  with  that  of  which  the  result 
is  a  brain  of  rare  power  or  the  whole  rare  construction 
of  a  king  of  men. 


ci  n  !^ 


NOTES. 


Note  L 

In  his  preface  to  M.  H.  Petit's  French  translatiac  of  the  Clinical 
Lectures  and  Essays,  Professor  Vemeuii  states  that,  while  the 

*  Risks  of  Operations'  was  published  in  July  and  August  1867, 
it  was,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  in  the  same  year  in  August 
that  he  communicated  to  the  International  Medical  Congress  of 
Paris  a  Note  on  the  influence  of  dietetic  conditions  on  the  results 
of  surgical  operations.  Since  that  date  Professor  Vemeuii  has 
made  the  question  an  object  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  has  also  examined  the  effects  of  injuries  and  operations 
on  the  different  diatheses,  and  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 
liver,  kidney,  and  other  important  organs.  At  the  same 
time,  many  of  his  former  and  present  pupils,  stirred  by  their 
devotion  to  so  distinguished  a  master,  have  joined  him  in  his 
laboiurs,  and  produced  a  large  nmnber  of  essays  on  the  yarious 
branches  of  the  subject.  Many  of  these,  especially  MM. 
Petit's  and  Berger's,  are  important  contributions.  Efficient 
abstracts  of  the  different  essays  are  published  in  the  Revue  dee 
Sciences  Jfedicales,  from  1867  onwards.  The  main  conclusions 
may  also  be  found  smnmarised  in  M.  Berger's  principal  thesis, 

*  De  rinfluence  des  Maladies  Constitutionnelles  sur  la  marche 
des  lesions  traumatiques,'  Paris,  1875. 

Kate  II.  page  6. 

In  the  following  note  I  have  endeavoured,  by  using  experience 
gained  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  to  discuss  the  various  rifks 
of  operations  in  childhood  more  at  length  than  the  space  that 
could  be  allotted  to  the  subject  in  the  text  would  permit. 
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A  few  hours  of  acute  pain  will  suffice  in  young  children  to 
induce  a  dangerous  degree  of  collapse.    This  was  shown  in  a 
case  of  strangulated  hernia  of  only  about  sixteen  hours'  duration, 
in  a  boy  four  months  old.     Strangulation  set  in  at  about  five  in 
the  aflemoon,  and  the  child  was  in  great  pain,  and  was  screaming 
almost  incessantly  through  the  nights     In  the  morning  he  was 
very  pale,  with  pinched  features,  eyes  dull  and  sunken,  pulse 
small,  rapid,  and  hardly  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist ;  respiration 
hurried  and  shallow,  skin  cold  and  clammy,  and  there  had  been 
several  slight  convulsions.     After  his  hernia  had  been  reduced 
by  operation  he  rallied  at  once,  and  all  symptoms  of  collapse 
soon  disappeared.     Another  child,  two  years  old,  the  particulars 
of  whose  case  were  sent  from  the  country,  died  apparently  of 
the  pain  and  terror  caused  by  the  repeated  dressings  of  a  bom 
on  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs.     During  the  intervals  between 
the  dressings  he  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  and  his  wound,  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  was  covered  with  healthy  granulations : 
but  each  of  the  dressings  left  him  in  a  prostrate  condition,  and 
after  one  of  them  he  died.     On  two  or  three  occasions  young 
children  who  have  been  sent  to  their  homes  after  operations 
for  hare-lip,  or  the  ligature  of  large  naevi,  and  have  suffered 
severe  pain  for  some  hours  subsequently,  have  been  found  next 
morning  in  considerable  peril  from  shock.     Happily  the  means 
in  use  for  preventing  or  relieving  pain  in  adults  may,  with 
proper  caution,  be  safely  employed  for  children.     All  know  how 
well  even  weakly  and  puny  infents  a  few  days  old  take  chloro- 
form.    It  should  be  given  not  only  for  painful  operaticms,  but 
also  for  painful  dressings.     From  what  was  reported  at  the 
time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  bum-case  just  referred  to 
would  have  ended  in  recovery  if  chloroform  had  been  used 
when  the  wound  was  dressed.     Opium  must  always  be  given 
with  great  care  as  to  its  quantity,  and,  as  Dr.  West*  points  out, 
in  preparations  of  uniform  strength ;  but  thus  employed  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  valoable  medicine  that  children  ever  take. 
At  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  opium,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 

'  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  QiUdhood^  4th  ed.  p.  20. 
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the  tincture,  is  constantly  prescribed  after  operations  and  other- 
wise, just  as  it  might  be  for  adults. 

It  is  often  said  that  children  bear  the  loss  of  blood  badly. 
It  would  lead  only  to  evil  if  doubt  were  thrown  on  this  belief 
in  a  form  that  could,  by  any  possibility,  produce  a  disregard  of 
hsemorrhage  in  operations  on  children :  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  opinion  is  well  foimded.  I  have  on  two  occasions 
known  children  make  a  good  recovery  from  operations  which 
left  them  blanched  and  nearly  pulseless.  One  of  these  patients 
was  an  infant  eleven  days  old,  from  whose  parotid  and  pterygo- 
maxillary  regions  a  large  congenital  cystic  tumour  was  removed, 
through  an  incision  reaching  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  to 
the  zygoma.  In  the  other,  a  boy  aged  three,  a  cyst  in  the 
neck  had  been  punctured,  and  was  soon  afterwards  found  so 
distended  with  blood  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  it  freely  open. 
When  this  was  done,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  profuse  haemorrhage 
occurred  from  some  vessel  deep  in  the  neck  which  had  probably 
been  wounded  at  the  former  operation.  In  some  cases  of 
hsemophilia  children  who  have  bled  very  largely  rally  with 
surprising  rapidity  as  soon  as  their  bleeding  can  be  stopped. 
In  a  case  of  repeated  secondary  haemorrhage,  after  lithotomy,  a 
boy  aged  three  lay  for  a  fortnight  blanched  to  an  extreme 
degree,  yet  he  quickly  recovered  when  his  bleeding  ceas^.  In 
a  boy,  aged  six,  in  whom  an  abscess  connected  with  hip-disease 
was  opened,  bleeding  from  the  wound  was  overlooked  till  he 
had  become  pale  and  faint ;  but  in  a  few  days  all  traces  of  the 
occurrence  had  disappeared.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  of 
death  from  haemorrhage  after  an  operation  at  the  Children's 
Hospital. 

Convulsions  might  be  supposed  to  follow  large  haemorrhages 
in  children,  but  later  experience  confirms  the  observation  of 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  that  they  are  extremely  rare  from  this 
cause. 

Convulsions  having  been  referred  to,  this  may  be  the  place  in 

which  to  mention  a  danger  occasionally  attending  operations  on 

children.     A  child  about  three  months  old,  who  was  operated  on 

or  hare-lip,  after  passing  eighteen  hours  without  any  symptom 
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<ji  dan^r.  became  saddenly  oonvnlsed,  and  died  in  a  fewaeeoiida. 
I  afterwards  learnt  that  he  had  previoo^Ij  been  subject  to  convnl- 
»ob«.  I  have  heard  of  another  almoet  precisely  simiJar  case. 
There  was  doubtless  a  special  element  of  danger  in  these  in- 
stances, for  the  breathing  space  to  which  the  children  were  accus- 
tomed had  been  suddenly  very  much  curtailed  by  the  operation, 
fo  that  asph^ida  was  readily  induced ;  yet  the  result  suggests  that 
in  all  cases  of  operations  on  children  it  is  prudent  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  a  history  of  previous  convuldons. 

The  various  exanthemata  shoidd  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  their 
relations  to  the  surgery  of  childhood*  Allusion  has  been  already 
made  (p.  349 )  to  the  effect  which  operations  frequently  have  in 
determining  the  appearance  of  scarlet  fever.  No  similar  rela- 
tion has  been  obser\'ed  between  operations  and  measles,  or 
indeed  any  other  zymotic  disease  besides  scarlet  fever.  But 
care  must  be  taken  that  operations  are  not  performed  upon 
children  duiing  the  incubation-period  of  these  disorders,  or 
during  even  slight  feverish  attacks ;  and  it  is  wise,  if  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  patient's  state,  especially  if  his  temperature 
be  higlier  than  normal,  to  wait  for  the  certainty  which  a  few 
days'  delay  will  bring.  Bronchitis,  cough,  and  even  a  severe 
catarrh,  have  all  led  to  the  failure  of  plastic  operations  in 
children.  And  there  is  need  for  equal  care  that  operations  are 
not  undertaken  in  those  who  have  recently  passed  through  any 
exanthem,  or  other  serious  illness.  A  dermoid  cyst  was  removed 
from  the  brow  of  a  girl,  five  years  old,  who  appeared  in  good 
general  health.  Such  extensive  sloughing  followed,  that  when 
the  wound  bad  scarred,  the  eyelid  could  not  be  closed.  It 
then  transpired  that  the  child  had  recovered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  mea^rles  less  than  a  month  before. 

At  p.  5  Sir  James  Paget  has  pointed  out  that  children  are 
singularly  little  liable  to  pyaemia  after  wounds  ;  a  strange  con- 
trast, he  adds,  to  their  liability  to  it  in  connection  with  acute 
necrosis.  In  the  few  instances  which  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule  .the  affection  usually  proves  to  be  of  a  milder  and  less  fatal 
type  than  that  which  prevails  among  adults.  Children  not 
seldom  recover  from  an  attack  of  pyaemia  which  is  very  acute 
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at  its  commencement,  and  which  would  generally  be  quickly 
fatal  in  older  people.  This  comparatively  favourable  issue  is 
due  probably  to  the  perfection  with  which  the  unimpaired 
organs  of  children  perform  all  the  processes  of  elimination  and 
excretion.  In  children,  too,  medicines,  specially  the  hypo- 
sulphites,  and  the  various  preparations  of  cinchona,  have 
appeared  more  efficacious  than  they  are  in  adults. 

Bigors  are  rarely  seen  in  children,  in  whom  their  place  is 
taken  by  convulsions.  Dr.  West,*  referring  to  this  subject, 
remarks  :  ^  The  disturbance  of  the  spinal  system  which  ushers 
in  fevers  in  the  adult  shows  itself  by  shivering,  while  in  the 
child  the  same  disturbance  often  manifests  itself  by  convulsions.' 
This  observation  should  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  pyaemia  is  likely  to  be  developed.  The  occurrence  of 
a  convulsion  under  such  circumstances  may  afford  valuable 
evidence  for  diagnosis,  just  as  shivering  may  in  the  adult; 
but  unless  care  be  taken  this  symptom  may  easily  lead  to  error. 

Diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  must  be  looked  for  and, 
if  dd;ected,  carefully  considered  as  to  their  bearings  on 
operations  in  children ;  but  the  rules  used  for  adults  may  be 
somewhat  modified  for  children.  The  affection  of  these  organs 
is  generally  either  fatty  or  amyloid  degeneration,  depending  on 
prolonged  suppuration  (p.  30).  In  the  advanced  stage  of  either 
form,  operations  are  highly  dangerous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  conditions  are  not  incurable,  and  instances  might  be 
given  in  which  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  albuminuria  have 
completely,  though  very  slowly,  disappeared  when  suppuration 
ceased;  and  operations  performed  while  these  affections  were 
in  their  early  stage  have  not  been  adversely  influenced  by  them. 
An  operation  is  not  improper,  but  under  favourable  local 
conditions  rather  called-for,  while  these  diseases  are  incipient, 
for,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  suppuration,  it  may  be  the  means 
of  arresting  their  further  advance. 

At  p.  36  attention  is  drawn  to  the  possibility  that,  during 
the  feverish  condition  which  may  follow  an  operation,  latent 
tuberculous  disease  may  become  fatally  active ;  and  an  instance 

1  Dueases  of  Childhood,  4th  ed.  p.  34. 
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ifl  given  of  a  man  in  whom  acute  meningitis  set-in  while  he 
ms  feverish  after  the  opening  of  a  large  axillary  abscess.  This 
is  a  ROurce  of  danger  that  should  not  be  forgotten  in  children,  in 
whom  tuberculous  diseases  are  comparatively  common.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  excised  the  hip-joint  of  a  boy 
about  six  yean  old.  Xezt  morning  the  patient  became  cc«natoge 
and  conrulsed,  and  within  a  week  he  died.  At  the  poet-mortem 
examination  several  large  masses  of  yellow  tubercle  were  found 
io  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  the  cerebral  meninges  were 
in  a  condition  of  recent  inflammation.  In  another  case  a  girl 
was  admitted  with  hip-disease,  and  was  soon  afterwards  placed 
under  chloroform  while  her  limb  was  brought  into  good  position. 
She  recovered  naturally  &om  the  chloroform,  but  next  day 
became  drowsy,  and  soon  showed  conclusive  signs  of  tubercular 
meningitis,  of  which  t»he  died  within  a  fortnight.  Her  history 
was  not  clear,  but  there  had  been  headache  and  fever  before  her 
admission.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  meningitis  had  already 
commenced.  Still,  evoi  so,  the  case  may  be  useful  as  showing 
bow  much  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  sometimes 
d<nngmi%hie£ 

The  period  ^  the  first  dentition  is  un&vourable  for  opera- 
tionss  and  shoidd  if  possible  be  avoided.  Childreo  are  not 
odIt  irritable  and  fretful  during  this  process,  but  are  also  often 
disttu-hed  both  io  their  sleep  and  their  digestion ;  and  are  not 
rsTx'ly  attacked  with  exhausting  diarrhoea  or  with  convulsions. 
The  •.IvA'-miia  <^  ^rpbilis  unfits  iu&nts  for  plastic  operations. 

t'hildrvn  ai9  iu^metimes  fonnd  to  be  suffering  from  serious 
i\^n$titutiiwal  disturbance  and  exhaustion  consequent  on  severe 
lts\tl  tlij«-a^,  $uch  {<x  inwitmrv.  as  Btone  in  the  bladder;  and 
tho  .i»>*tii««  arises  wbethtf  they  should  be  operated-oo  at 
.^iHv*  or  should  fint  ba  pnparad  far  operation  by  rest,  good  food, 
^.sIsun,*.  mkI  otiiM  apprx^i-Hite  means.  Two  or  three  years 
a  li-H  tiilhltliat-lhitilli  il.  ODder  the  care  of  Mr.  Willett,  into 

■  slna^  BO  much  reduced  by  pro- 

d  liuubiful  vhetlier  lithotomy  might 

^th.     Mr.  Willett,  however, 

I  fwllnagnf  who  saw  tin  case  is 
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consultation,  determined  to  operate  immediately.  The  boy 
rallied  at  once,  and  made  an  iminterrupted  recovery.  In  another 
case  lithotomy  was  performed  on  a  boy  aged  two,  who  was  reduced 
to  an  almost  dying  state  by  pain  and  frequent  diarrhoea.  He 
also  recovered  without  drawback,  and  his  diarrhoea  ceased  a  few 
hours  after  the  stone  was  removed.  These  cases  fairly  represent 
general  experience  on  this  point,  by  indicating  that  immediate 
interference  is  usually  safer  than  delay. 

Note  III.  page  12. 

In  his  essay  '  De  la  syphilis  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  trau- 
matisme '  (Paris,  1875),  Dr.  Henri  Petit  states  that  syphilis  may 
attack  wounds  either  when  they  are  quite  recent,  or  after  some 
days,  or  weeks,  or  after  a  still  longer  period.  It  may  take  the 
form  of  a  true  syphilide,  or,  without  assuming  any  specific 
aspect,  may  lead  to  ulcerations  which  do  not  heal ;  or,  without 
producing  ulcerations,  may  either  prevent  or  delay  the  healing 
of  a  wound.  At  the  outset  the  specific  nature  of  these  affections 
of  wounds  may  be  diflScult  to  recognise,  but  when  a  woimd,  with- 
out appreciable  cause,  becomes  the  seat  of  ulceration  without 
presenting  the  marks  of  any  other  diathesis,  it  is  well  to 
suspect  syphilis  and  use  specific  treatment.  M.  Petit  relates 
cases  in  which  recent  wounds,  leech-bites,  and  the  incisions  for 
tracheotomy,  and  a  variety  of  plastic  and  other  operations, 
became  the  seats  of  syphilitic  ulceration.  Professor  Verneuil 
and  others  allude  to  the  failure  of  plastic  operations  in  the 
syphilitic,  and  advise  that  patients  who  have  had  constitutional 
sjphilis  should  be  subjected  to  specific  treatment  before  opera- 
tions are  performed  upon  them. 

Note  IV.  page  16. 

Mr.  Savory,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Examination  of  Patients 
before  operating  on  them  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.  1873,  vol.  i.  pp.  55, 
107),  has  some  important  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  patients 
for  operations,  and  he  refers  especially  to  such  as  are  intem- 
perate.    In  these,  if  an  operation  is  unavoidable,  he  considers 
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it  very  important,  when  circumstances  permit,  to  postpone  ii» 
performance  for  a  time,  in  order,  by  regulating  the  habits  and 
diet  of  the  patient,  and  promoting  the  elimination  of  refuse 
material  from  the  system,  to  bring  about  a  more  promising 
state  of  health,  and  he  insists  on  the  considerable  improvement 
which  may  be  secured  in  some  cases  by  even  a  few  days'  delay. 
He  discusses  the  propriety  of  suddenly  altering  long-continued 
habits  of  intemperance  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  an 
operation,  and  concludes,  that  although  this  course  may 
sometimes  involve  large  risks,  these  are  certainly  less  than 
those  that  beset  a  patient  in  whom  all  preparation  has  been 
omitted. 

But  Mr.  Hutchinson  says :  '  In  a  multitude  of  cases,  patients 
of  the  most  various  conditions  of  health  have  come  under  my 
observation  on  account  of  injuries  to  the  scalp,  and  my  obser- 
vation has  been  that  intemperate  draymen,  and  persons  whose 
general  health  was  very  far  from  satisfactory,  have  often  presented 
us  with  the  best  instances  of  rapid  healing.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  shall  subsequently  show  that  the  most  healthy  and  temperate 
have  often  supplied  us  with  examples  of  osteitis  and  pyaemia.' — 
*  Lectures  on  Injuries  of  the  Head.'  {Med.  Times  and  Oazette, 
Febi-uary  13,  1875.) 

Note  V.  page  18. 

Many  surgeons  who  have  practised  in  India  confirm  this  state- 
ment without  a  moment's  hesitation.  And  yet  a  somewhat 
different  impression  is  derived  both  from  the  reports  and 
statistical  tables  that  have  been  published  of  the  results  obtained 
in  various  native  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  India,  and  from 
the  opinions  of  Sir  J.  Fayrer  and,  as  regards  other  coloured 
races,  of  Professor  Peaslee,  of  New  York ;  and  both  these  are 
names  of  high  authority  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  has  given  the  following  statistics  (*  Indian 
Annals  of  Medical  Science,'  vol.  x.,  1863-66) : — Of  32  amputa- 
tions performed  at  the  Medical  College  Hospital  in  Calcutta, 
namely,  1  at  the  hip,  3  through  the  thigh,  10  through  the  leg, 
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4  (by  Syme*8  operation)  at  the  ankle,  5  at  the  shoulder,  5 
through  the  arm,  and  4  through  the  forearm,  18  were  fatal.  In 
9  death  resulted  from  pyaemia  following  osteo-myelitis ;  in  3 
from  pysemia  not  connected  with  bone-disease ;  and  in  6  frx)m 
tetanus,  gangrene,  or  exhaustion.  In  a  total  of  1 1 5  amputations 
performed  in  the  latter  half  of  1863  in  180  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  26,  or  1  in  4*4,  were 
fatal.  In  68  cases  of  lithotomy  in  the  same  Presidency  8  were 
fatal,  or  1  in  8*5 ;  and  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab,  in  555  cases  57,  or  1  in  9'7,  were  fatal.  A  native 
surgeon,  Babo  Eam  Narain,  has.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  states,  per- 
formed lithotomy  more  than  200  times  in  the  stations  of  Gawn- 
pore  and  Budaon,  with  the  loss  of  only  7  cases ;  but  this  success 
appears  to  be  altogether  exceptional.  Further  important  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  Sir  Joseph's  <  Clinical  and  Pathological 
Observations  in  India,'  1873. 

In  strangulated  hernia  the  intestine,  if  not  released,  speedily 
becomes  gangrenous ;  and  even  after  early  operations,  gangrene 
frequently  ensues  in  the  portion  of  intestine  that  has  been 
injured.  Although  in  the  country  districts  it  is  often  seen 
that  severe  wounds  involving  the  large  joints  or  the  viscera  are 
repaired,  yet  these  patients  are  found  to  evince  a  low  standard 
of  vitality,  and  in  many  instances  are  attacked  with  pyaemia 
or  gangrenous  inflammations.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  believes  the 
natives  of  India  recover,  under  favourable  hygienic  conditions, 
perhaps  as  well  as  Europeans ;  but  he  thinks  this  is  all  that  can 
be  said  of  them. 

Dr.  Garden  {loc.  cit  vol.  xii.)  finds  that  of  824  cases  of 
lithotomy  performed  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years  in  a  dis- 
pensary at  Sahaninpore,  108,  or  1  in  7*63,  were  fatal.  *  A  very 
high  mortality  if  the  native  of  India  possesses,  as  he  appears  to, 
a  peculiar  facility  of  recovering  from  operations  and  incised 
wounds  generally.'  The  death  rate  after  lithotomy  in  England, 
according  to  Mr.  Poland,  in  Holmes's  ^Syst.  of  Surg.'  (vol.  iv.), 
is  1  in  7.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Peaslee  for  a  communi- 
cation in  which  he  says,  *  Blacks  have,  according  to  my  own 
observation,  far  less  tolerance  of  severe  surgical  operations  than 
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whites.'  Tetanus  is  oommon  after  wounds  among  the  natives  of 
the  Polynesian  Islands.  Mr.  A.  Corrie  has  published  {Lancet^ 
vol.  ii.  1875)  accurate  notes  of  the  cases  that  were  under  his 
care  in  the  attack  which  led  to  the  death  of  Bishop  Patteson. 
And  the  same  complication  very  commonly  follows  even  trivial 
wounds  in  the  natives  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Zambesi 
mission  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 

Note  VI.  page  22. 

Since  the  Lectures  were  given,  Surgeon-Major  Porter,  under 
the  title  ^  Intermittent  HsBmorrhage  from  Malarial  Influence  * 
(^Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  vol  lix.  p.  135),  has  contributed  a  very 
remarkable  case  illustrating  and  throwing  further  light  upon 
the  influence  of  malaria  on  the  prepress  of  surgical  cases.  A 
soldier,  aged  twenty-two,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  ague  in 
India  in  1 873,  was  invalided  to  England  with  strumous  abscesses, 
perforated  palate,  and  disease  of  the  left  knee,  in  March  1 875. 
Amputation  through  the  left  thigh  was  performed  on  July  8tb, 
and  he  went  on  well  till  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  when  he  be- 
came chilly  and  irritable,  and  the  stump  swollen,  painful,  and 
throbbing :  then  there  followed  flushing  of  the  face,  high  tempe- 
rature, and  rapid  pulse.  These  symptoms  continued  till  five  a.m. 
on  the  1 7th,  when  haemorrhage  in  the  form  of  venous  oozing 
occurred  from  the  stump  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  be  arrested 
only  by  the  use  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Similar  attacks,  in  which 
the  bleedings  were  to  a  very  formidable  amount,  took  place  on  the 
19th,  20th,  21st,  and  23rd,  on  which  day  quinine,  in  three-grain 
doses  every  eight  hours,  was  prescribed.  No  more  hsemorrhage 
was  observed ;  but  on  the  25th  the  patient's  temperature  rose  to 
101*7®  and  his  pulse  to  126^  The  attack,  however,  passed  off 
with  copious  perspiration.  From  this  date  he  made  a  good 
recovery.  An  account  of  some  very  similar  cases,  met  with  in 
the  late  Turko-Russian  war,  is  shortly  to  be  published,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Stafford  House  Committee,  by  Mr.  A.  Symons 
Eccles,  chief  surgeon  to  the  ambulances  at  Philipoppolis, 
Salonica,  and  Gallipoli. 
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Note  VIL  page  24. 

I  have  collected  the  particulars  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  cases  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed  in  chil- 
dren suffering  with  diphtheria,  and  in  none  of  them  was  the 
wound  attacked  by  the  disease.  Trousseau,  however,  says 
(^  Dictionnaire  de  M6d.'  1835)  that  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic 
he  has  seen  leech-bites,  slight  cuts,  blisters,  and  excoriations  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  different  wounds,  become  diph- 
theritic. Dr.  Squire  (Reynolds'  *  Syst.  of  Med.'  vol.  i.  p.  388) 
makes  a  similar  statement.  And  Mr.  Spence  (in  a  letter) 
states,  ^  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  the  wound  affected,  and 
have  known  the  child  die  from  that  after  the  breathing  was 
free  and  the  tube  removed.' 


Note  VIII.  page  27. 

Children  so  rarely  suffer  with  strangulated  hernia  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  positively  upon  any  point  respecting  the 
affection  in  them.  But  present  experience  seems  to  show  that 
they  form  an  exception  to  this  rule:  for  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  cases  that  are  recorded  the  bowels  have  acted 
— in  not  a  few  copiously — without  ill  effect,  from  three  to  six 
or  eight  hours  after  the  operation,  and  have  subsequently 
remained  regular.  (Article  by  Editor  *St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  x.  p.  210  ee  aeq.) 


Note  IX.  page  47. 

Many  of  the  insane  are  persons  who  not  only  enjoy  sound 
bodily  health,  but  also  lead  very  regular  lives,  secure,  in  the 
restraint  under  which  they  are  placed,  from  intemperance  and 
other  feults  of  diet,  and  from  overwork,  exposure,  and  various 
influences  that  make  other  patients  unfit  for  surgical  operations 
or  the  repair  of  injuries.     And  many  of  them  derive  further 
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advantage  from  their  indifference  to  their  condition,  and  freedom 
from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  their  illnesses.  Their  power 
of  tolerating  injury  was  well  shown  by  the  case  of  a  patient 
who  attempted  suicide  at  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  Sir  William 
Lawrence's  time,  by  thrusting  his  head  into  the  fire,  and  keep- 
ing it  there  till  he  had  so  injured  his  skull  cap  that  the  whole 
vault  was  afterwards  separated  by  necrosis.  Yet  he  suffered 
very  little  in  his  general  health,  and  lived  fourteen  years  sub- 
sequently. The  skull,  with  the  portion  that  exfoliated,  is  in 
the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (Ser.  I.  100).  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  Cheltenham,  has  lately  published  an  instance  in 
which  he  amputated  the  leg  of  a  man  who  had  placed  himself, 
in  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  before  a  train  on  the  line.  This 
patient  was  very  violent  for  many  days  after  the  operation,  and 
frequently  pulled  off  his  dressings  and  bruised  his  stump,  yet  he 
made  a  good  and  tolerably  rapid  recovery,  and  left  the  hospital 
in  about  two  months. 

Mr.  Curling  records  several  examples  of  self-mutilation,  in 
all  of  which  the  wounds  healed  &vourably ;  and  he  remarks 
that  these  cases  *  generally  do  well,  and  the  state  of  mind  under 
which  the  injury  is  inflicted  does  not  seem  to  operate  preju- 
dicially to  the  patient's  recovery.' — *  Dis.  of  Testis,'  4th  ed. 
p.  90. 

The  case,  however,  is  different  in  some  instances  of  melan- 
cholia, associated  with  a  general  breakdown  of  health  from 
prolonged  mental  trouble  or  overwork,  coupled  with  habits  of 
intemperance.  Thus  in  attempted  suicide,  wounds  of  the  throat 
remain  for  long  periods  pale,  glassy,  cedematous,  and  without 
progress  in  healing,  while  the  patients  continue  quiet  and  sullen, 
and  gradually  fail  in  general  health.  Not  rarely  they  die  of 
exhaustion  with  their  wounds  still  imclosed. 


Note  X.  page  79. 

No  figures  are  available  by  which  to  show  precisely  to  what 
extent  the  mortality  following  operations  has  been  reduced  in 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  for  in  the  early  part  of  this 
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period  no  complete  notes  of  the  practice  of  the  hospital  were 
preserved.  But  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  statistics 
now  annually  prepared  by  the  surgical  registrars,  shows  the 
estimate,  given  at  page  79, — that  the  mortality  has  been  reduced 
by  one-half — is  well  within  the  mark.  Even  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  death-rate  has  fallen  much  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  It 
is  true  that  the  death-rate  after  primary  amputations  is  nearly 
as  high  in  the  second  five  years,  in  the  table,  as  it  was  in  the  first 
five  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  frequently  the  accident 
which  has  crushed  a  patient's  limb  has  also  inflicted  other  severe 
injuries  ;  and  it  is  to  these,  and  not  to  the  amputation,  that  the 
fatal  issue  is  mainly  due.  It  must  be  anticipated  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  mortality  of  primary  amputations  will  always  be  com- 
paratively high.  The  death-rate,  however,  of  secondary  amputa- 
tions, and  of  amputations  for  disease,  shows  a  reduction  of  much 
more  than  half  in  the  second  as  compared  with  the  first  five  years. 
The  table  of  secondaiy  amputations  also  confirms  the  statement  in 
the  text  that  the  fever  and  all  the  other  troubles  apt  to  follow 
operations  have  been  largely  diminished.  For,  although  the 
practice  of  primary  amputations  has  become  more  and  more 
restricted,  and  thus  the  cases  which  might  have  to  be  subse- 
quently treated  by  secondary  amputation  have  been  more 
numerous,  yet  the  number  of  secondary  amputations  is  seen 
to  have  fallen  from  37  to  11:  a  fsict  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded  that,  if  the  cases  were  of  a  similar  severity,  as  they 
probably  were,  twenty-six  escaped  serious  complications,  so 
that  the  limbs  were  saved  in  the  latter  period  which,  in  the 
former,  would  have  called  for  pecondary  amputation. 

The  statistics  of  the  hospital  also  show  (see  Table  II.)  that 
in  the  three  years  1875,  1876,  1877,  while  270  cases  classed 
under  the  headings  of  erysipelas,  phlegmonous  inflammation, 
diffuse  cellulitis,  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  and  phagedaena  were 
admitted,  and  93  occurred  among  the  patients  in  the  wards  (a 
total  of  363),  only  25  cases  of  erysipelas,  5  of  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation, I  of  diffuse  cellulitis,  and  12  of  pyaemia,  or  a  total  of 
43,  were  met  with  after  operations.  Of  the  363,  56  were  fatal ; 
of  the  43, 15  died,  10  of  the  deaths  being  caused  by  pyaemia. 

II  H 
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TABLE  L 


TahU  of  Amputati(m9, 1864-1868. 
Pkimabt. 


18M 

1865         18M 

1867 

1868 

Total 

D. 

P.C. 

Hip  joint     . 
Tlagh  . 
Knee  joint  . 
Leg      . 
Ankle  joint  . 
Shoulder  joint      . 
Arm     •        •        . 
Forearm 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

6 

«  •  • 

1 
4 
3 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 
4 

10 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 
2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 
1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

■  •  • 

•  «  • 

2 
7 

■  •  • 

2 

1 

20 

•  •  • 

1 
10 
17 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

12 

•  •• 

■  •• 

1 
1 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

60- 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

10- 
5-88 

Total 

15 

9 

5 

12 

51 

14 

27-4 

Skcokdabt. 


Hip  joint     . 

1864 

•  •  • 

1805 

•  •  • 

1866 

1867 

1868 

Total 

1 

D. 

p.a 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

Thigh  . 

3 

6 

4 

2 

1 

16 

10 

60-25 

Knee  joint  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Lepr      . 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

5 

9 

5 

55-5 

Ankle  joint . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Shoulder  joint 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Arm              •        . 

6 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8 

2 

25- 

Forearm 

■  •  • 

1 

■  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Total 

10 

8 

8 

4 

7 

37 

17 

45-9 

Fob  Disease. 


i 


1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

Total 

D. 

P.C 

Hip  joint 
Thigh  . 
Knee  joint  . 
Leg     . 
Ankle  joint . 
Shoulder  joint     . 
Arm 
Forearm 

•  •  • 

21 

•  •  • 

10 
2 

•  •  • 

1 
3 

•  •  • 

15 

•  •  • 

14 

•  •  • 

1 
5 
3 

•  •  • 

5 

•  •  • 

3 

1 

•  •  • 

2 
1 

•  •  • 

9 
2 
2 
4 

•  •  • 

3 
1 

•  •  • 

13 

•  •  • 

10 
6 

•  •  • 

3 
2 

•  * 

63 

2 

39 

13 

1 
14 
10 

•  •  • 

27 
1 

16 
1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

42-8 
60- 
41- 
7-7 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Total 

37 

38 

12 

21 

34 

142 

45 

31-6 

1 

NOTES. 


Af>7 


TABLE  l.—(c<mtinued). 

Table  of  Amputationi,  1873-1877. 
Primabt. 


1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

Total 

D. 

P.O. 

H^'p  joint     . 
Thigh  . 
Knee  joint  . 
Leg      . 
Ankle  joint . 
Shoulder  joint 
Arm                      . 
Forearm 

... 
2 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

3 
2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

«  •  • 

1 
1 
3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

3 
2 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

1 
2 
2 

•  •  • 

2 
1 
2 

••• 

... 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

6 
1 
5 
1 
2 
13 
6 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

1 
1 

1 

■  •  • 

166 
66*66 

•  •  • 

60- 

7-6 
12-6 

Total 

7 

5 

7 

9 

9 

87 

8 

21-6 

Secondabt. 


1878 

1874 

1676 

1876 

1877 

Total 

D. 

P.O. 

Hip  joint 
Thigh  . 
Knee  joint  . 
Leg 

Ankle  joint . 
Shoulder  joint 
Arm      . 
Forearm 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  ■  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

•  ••  . 

1 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

6 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 
2 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •• 

•  «  • 

8d'3 

... 
20- 

... 
.  .• 
.  •• 
... 

Total 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

11 

2 

16* 

Fob  Disease. 


1878         1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

Total 

D. 

P.O. 

Hip  joint 

Thigh  . 

Knee  joint  . 

Leg 

Ankle  joint . 

Shoulder  joint     . 

Arm 

Forearm 

1 

12 
2 

7 
8 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

19 

•  •  • 

7 
9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

18 

•  •  « 

9 
7 

•  •  • 

2 
3 

1 
9 

•  •  • 

2 
6 
1 
4 
2 

2 

14 

•  •  • 

7 
6 

•  •  • 

4 
4 

6 
72 

2 
32 
35 

1 
10 
14 

6 

9 

•  •  • 

4 
2 
1 
1 

•  •  • 

88*3 
12-6 

•  •  • 

12-6 
5-7 
100- 
10- 

•  •  • 

Total 

31 

41 

39 

25 

36 

172 

22 

12-7 

H  n  2 
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TABLE  n. 

Sub-table  of  ErytipelaSf  PyiBmiOf  S^,^  in  St.  Bartholonietda  Hospital  in 

1876,  1876, 1877. 


1876 

1876 

1877 

Total 

D. 

Erysipelas : — 

4 

Admissions 

47 

29 

20 

96 

3 

Oecurring  in  hospital 

26 

15 

10 

51 

7 

Occurring  after  operat  ions 

C 

12 

7 

25 

3 

Phle^rmonons         inflamma- 

tion :— 

Admissions 

62 

36 

38 

136 

16 

Occurring  in  hospital 

12 

8 

1 

21 

6 

Occurring  after  (^rations 

•  •  • 

4 

1 

5 

2 

DifiPnse  cellulitis : — 

Admissions 

5 

6 

I 

11 

5 

Occurring  after  operations 

.•  < 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

Pyaemia,  and  Septicaemia: — 

Admissions 

8 

6 

3 

17 

9 

Occumng  in  hospital 

1 

3 

7 

11 

10 

Occurring  after  operations  ^ 

5 

2 

5 

12 

10 

Phagedaena  .... 

2 

4 

4 

10 

•  •  • 

Note  XL  page  86. 

Demarquay  relates  two  cases  in  which  this  accident  hap- 
pened, and  mentions  a  third  (*  Bulletin  Gen.  de  Th^rapeiitique,' 
1861,  p.  21  et  seq.y  In  one,  a  muscular  and  vigorous  man, 
aged  35,  in  a  struggle  with  his  horse  came  to  the  ground  with 
all  his  weight  thrown  upon  one  foot.  He  was  unable  to  walk, 
and  felt  severe  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  and  in  the 
foot.  No  fracture  or  bone-dislocation  could  be  detected,  but 
there  was  considerable  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  peronei ; 
and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  malleolus  a  tense  cord  could  be 
felt  rolling  under  the  finger;  and  this  was  easily  returned,  when 
the  foot  was  extended,  into  the  normal  position  of  the  peroneal 
tendons.  A  long  compress  and  a  bandage  sufficed  to  keep  the 
tendons  in  place,  and  in  three  weeks  the  patient  could  walk  on 
the  limb. 

In  the  second  case  a  young  woman  jumped  from  a  window, 
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and  immediately  afterwards  was  imable  to  walk,  and  complained 
of  severe  pain  in  the  foot.  There  was  considerable  ecchymoais 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  extending  from  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  fibula  forwards  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  in  the  space 
between  the  fibula  and  tendo  Achillis.  The  peroneal  tendons 
lay  in  their  natural  position,  but  it  was  evident  they  were  not 
contained  in  their  sheath ;  and  Demarquay  believed  they  had 
been  displaced  in  the  fall,  but  had  afterwards  slipped  back 
again  into  place.  Mr.  Curling  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.  January  2, 
1869)  has  recorded  a  well-marked  case  of  displacement  of  the 
peroneus  longus.  The  Bulletin  de  VAcad.  de  Midecine^  January 
6,  1874,  contains  a  very  interesting  paper  communicated  by 
M.  Broca  for  M.  Charles  Martins,  in  which  the  latter  describes 
a  dislocation  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  forward  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  malleolus,  which  occurred  in  his 
own  person.  He  received  this  injury  by  being  thrown  violently 
down  during  the  landing  of  a  balloon  in  which  he  had  made 
a  voyage.  The  tendon  was  easily  replaced,  but  he  could  walk 
only  with  much  pain  and  difficulty,  and  ecchymosis,  extending 
as  high  as  the  knee,  and  considerable  swelling,  followed.  He 
recovered  with  rest  and  the  careful  use  of  compresses,  &c.,  in 
three  months.  M.  Martins  has  given  his  paper  additional  value 
by  making  in  it  a  collection  of  all  the  examples  he  could  find 
of  displacement  of  muscles.  His  list  includes,  besides  the 
tibialis  posticus,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  iHrachialis,  the 
triceps  brachialis,  rectus  femoris,  sartorius,  plantaris,  and  the 
peronei. 

Note  XII.  page  89. 

In  this  specimen,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Soden's,  for  the  two  are 
singularly  alike,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  has  slipped  from 
its  groove  about  half  an  inch  inwards,  and  is  there  confined  by 
a  strong  band  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  passes  over  it  and  straps 
it  down.  Mr.  Soden's  specimen  is  in  the  museum  of  King's 
College  Hospital  (No.  1341).  Mr.  Edmund  Owen  believes  that 
dislocation  of  the  tendon  in  Mr.  Soden's  case  resulted  from 
changes  produced  in  the  joint  by  chronic  rheumatoid  disease; 
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and  he  recently  showed  several  specimens  in  confirmation  of 
this  view.  Mr.  Soden's  specimen  certainly  presents  the  cha- 
racters of  rheumatoid  disease,  as  does  also  the  preparation 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Mr.  Owen's  paper  is  in  the  ^  Medico- 
Chirurg.  Trans.'  vol.  Iviii.  p.  377. 

NoU  XIIL  page  89. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  report  of  a  case  given  hy 
Hamilton.  (^  Fract.  and  Dislocations,'  3rd  ed.,  Philadelphia, 
1866,  p.  581.)  Mrs.  B.,  aged  56,  was  thrown  from  a  carriage, 
and  dislocated  her  right  shoulder.  The  dislocation  was  soon 
*  reduced,'  but  the  joint  remained  painful,  tender,  and  disabled, 
and  the  patient  could  raise  the  arm  only  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  side.  Passive  movements,  however,  were  painless, 
and  free  in  all  directions.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  joint 
still  remained  partially  crippled,  and  on  examination  at  this 
time,  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  found  resting  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  shoulder  was  unnaturally 
prominent  in  front  and  flattened  behind.  A  few  months  later, 
in  a  sudden  and  thoughtless  effort  to  raise  the  arm  above  the 
head,  the  muscles  unexpectedly  obeyed  the  will,  and  from  that 
time  the  patient  had  perfect  use  of  the  limb,  although  the 
deformity  still  remained.  She  believed  she  heard  a  snap  when 
the  arm  went  up,  but  it  was  followed  by  no  pain,  soreness,  or 
swelling.  Hamilton  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
deformity  and  disability  here  described  were  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  a  displacement  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  subject  of  the  dislocation  of  tendons  and  muscles  is 
fiilly  treated  by  Mr.  Callender  in  the  British  Medical  Journal^ 
July  1878. 

iSote  XIV.  page  90. 

Mr.  Hey,  in  his  original  paper  on  *  Internal  Derangement 
of  the  ICnee-joint,'  says,  *  The  leg  is  readily  bent  or  extended 
by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  without  pain  to  the  patient ; 
at  most,  the  uneasiness  caused  by  this  flexion  and  extension  ii 
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trifling.  But  the  patient  himself  cannot  freely  bend,  nor  per- 
fectly extend  the  limb  in  walking ;  he  is  compelled  to  walk 
with  an  invariable  and  small  degree  of  flexion.  Though  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  leg  thus  stifl*  in  walking,  yet  in 
sitting  down  the  affected  joint  will  move  like  the  other.' — 
(*  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,'  1810.) 

Note  XV.  page  90. 

This  cast,  No.  29  in  the  series  of  models  and  casts  of  diseased 
and  injured  structures^  is  thus  described  in  the  museum  cata- 
logue, vol.  ii.  p.  278,  No.  29.  ^  Cast  of  a  knee  in  which  it  was 
presumed  that  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  had  been  dis- 
placed by  external  violence.  Over  the  situation  of  the  cartilage 
there  was  a  deep  crescentic  depression  of  the  integuments  (this 
is  well  shown  in  the  cast).  The  patient  was  knocked  down,  and 
fell  with  his  left  leg  bent  under  him,  and  from  that  instant  was 
unable  to  bear  on  the  limb.  In  examining  the  limb  while  the 
knee  was  bent  to  its  utmost,  a  sudden  crack  was  heard,  the 
depression  of  the  integuments  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee 
disappeared,  and  the  mobility  of  the  joint  was  restored.' 

Note  XVI.  page  121. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (*Lond.  Hosp.  Rep.'  vol.  ii.  p.  109)  expresses 
his  belief  that  peritonitis  very  rarely  occurs  before  the  operation 
has  been  performed,  unless  it  is  provoked  by  perforation  and 
faecal  extravasation.  What  are  taken  to  be  the  signs  of  peri- 
tonitis— sickness,  constipation,  an  anxious  expression,  a  some- 
what dry  tongue — are  really  due  only  to  intestinal  obstruction ; 
while  attentive  examination  will  show  that,' although  there  is  a 
painful  sense  of  dragging  if  pressure  is  made  near  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  there  is  none  of  that  general  intolerance  of  pressure 
which  marks  a  case  of  peritonitis.  He  points  out  that  when, 
as  it  occasionally  happens,  patients  die  of  strangulated  hernia 
without  operation,  not  the  slightest  sign  of  peritonitis  is  found 
after  death ;  and  he  cites  an  instance,  fatal  on  the  tenth  day, 
from  unrelieved  strangulation,  in  which  this  was  the  case.     In 
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his  article  on  Intussusception  {Med.  Chir.  Traiis.  vol.  Ixvii.) 
his  language  is  even  more  positive : — ^  In  intussusception,  as  in 
strangulated  hernia,  and  other  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction, 
it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  an  established  &ct,  that  unless 
actual  perforation  has  occurred,  there  will  be  no  peritonitis.' 
In  explanation  of  the  everyday  observation  that  peritonitis  is 
found  in  cases  of  death  ensuing  very  speedily  after  operations 
for  hernia,  lie  remarks  ^  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exagge- 
rate oiu:  conception  of  the  wildfire  rapidity  with  which  inflam- 
mation of  a  serous  membrane  may  commence,  and  may  extend 
when- once  an  adequate  cause  has  been  supplied.'  The  chief 
causes  of  peritonitis  after  operations  for  hernia  he  thinks  are 
the  return  of  intestine  in  a  state  of  advanced  inflammation, 
with  flakes  of  lymph  adhering  to  it,  and  with  spots  on  it^ 
surface  which  are  approaching  gangrene;  and,  secondly,  the 
injury  inflicted  by  fingers,  directors,  &c.,  introduced  into  the 
sac.  In  all  this  jSIr.  Hutchinson  finds  an  obvious  occasion  to 
insist  on  the  necessity  for  early  iuterference  in  cases  of  strangu- 
lation f  on  the  caution  required  in  determining  whether  a  piece 
of  inflamed  intestine  should  be  returned  or  left  in  the  sac,  and 
on  the  gentleness  and  care  which  must  be  observed  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  operation. 

Note  XVIL  page  128. 

Posture  has  been  found  very  useful  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith 
in  the  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia  in  infants.  In  several 
instances  reduction  which  could  not  be  accomplished  when  the 
child  was  first  seen  by  taxis  employed  after  chloroform  had  been 
administered,  occurred  spontaneously  when  the  child  had  been 
lying  for  some  hours  on  his  back  with  his  feet  drawn  high  in 
the  air  and  fastened  to  a  horizontal  bar. 

Note  XVIII.  page  132. 

At  St.  George's  Hospital  it  is  the  almost  invariable  custom 
to  open  the  sac  in  every  case  of  operation  for  strangulated 
hernia.     Thus  in  a  paper  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^ 
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vol.  i.  1861,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Holmes  that  in 
121  cases  there  were  only  4  in  which  the  sac  was  not  opened. 
And  Mr.  Haward,  writing  in  the  *  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,* 
vol.  i.  1866,  increases  these  numbers  to  181  and  6  respectively. 
In  the  series  of  121  cases  the  mortality  was  30*5  per  cent. ;  and 
the  authors  compare  this  death-rate  with  that  in  100  cases  at 
the  London  Hospital,  in  more  than  half  of  which  the  sac  was 
not  opened,  and  in  which  the  mortality  was  33  per  cent.  The 
conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Holmes  from  these 
figures,  and  from  an  examination  of  the  cases  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  is  that  the  opening  of  the  sac  has  no  effect  either  on  the 
death-rate  or  on  the  time  required  for  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
and  Mr.  Haward  expresses  his  belief  that  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage certainly  lies  with  the  operation  in  which  the  sac  is  laid 
open.  Although  the  custom  at  St.  George's  Hospital  is  stamped 
with  very  high  authority,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  right 
on  such  a  point  to  follow  anything  like  a  uniform  rule  of 
practice.  Cases  of  hernia  present  an  endless  variety :  every 
example  therefore  demands  separate  consideration.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  in  the  181  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Haward 
there  were  only  six  in  which  it  was  to  the  patients'  advantage 
that  the  sac  should  not  be  opened,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
any  given  case  the  welfare  of  the  individual  is  the  only  guide  that 
should  be  followed.  In  other  words,  we  must  descend  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  The  mortality  in  the  121  cases  at  St. 
George's  was  slightly  below  that  in  the  100  cases  at  the  London 
Hospital,  but  if  the  cases  of  umbilical  hernia  be  thrown  out  of  both 
tables — and  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  present  question,  for 
the  sac  was  opened  in  all  of  them — the  death-rate  for  the 
inguinal  and  femoral  kinds  is  30  per  cent,  in  both  series.  And 
it  follows  that  if  any  advantage  was  gained  in  some  cases  by 
opening  the  sac,  it  was  counterbalanced  in  others ;  for  the  final 
result  is  the  same.  An  instructive  lecture  is  published  in  the 
Medical  Examiner  for  July  26,  1877,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  who, 
after  carefully  analysing  the  statistics  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
is  inclined,  in  suitable  cases,  strongly  to  reconmiend  the  opera- 
tion without  opening  the  sac. 
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Since  the  lectures  on  hernia  were  gplven,  Dr.  Dieulafoy  has 
published  his  ^  Traits  de  TAspiration  des  Liquides  Morbides,' 
which  contains  a  chapter  on  the  employment  of  aspiration  in  the 
reduction  of  strangulated  hernia.  The  operation  consists  of 
puncturing  the  hernia  at  one  or  more  points  with  a  fine  tubular 
needle  connected  with  an  air-exhauster,  and  removing  any  gas 
or  fluid  that  may  be  present  either  in  the  sac  or  in  the  cavity  of 
the  intestine.  Dr.  Dieulafoy  refers  to  numerous  cases  in  which 
aspiration  has  been  thus  used  either  by  himself  or  by  other 
well-known  Continental  surgeons.  In  some  of  these  strangulation 
had  lasted  as  long  as  four  or  five  days,  and  the  taxis  had  failed 
to  accomplish  reduction ;  yet  after  aspiration  the  hernia  was 
easily  returned.  Against  these  successes  he  has  to  record  some 
few  instances  in  which  aspiration  failed  to  procure  reduction, 
but  none  in  which  any  mischief  resulted.  And  he  concludes 
that  ^  la  ponction  aspiratrice  d'lme  anse  intestinale  hemi6e, 
pratiqu^  au  moyen  de  Taiguille  n**  1,  oun**  2,  estd'une  complete 
innocuit^.'  The  cases  most  appropriate  for  aspiration  are  those 
in  which  the  hernia  is  formed  of  intestine  without  omentum, 
strangulation  is  recent,  and  there  are  no  adhesions.  But  he 
thinks  it  should  be  tried  in  all  cases  of  strangulation,  with  the 
single  exception  of  those  in  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  the 
intestine  is  already  gangrenous  or  ulcerated.  And  he  would  use 
it  before  resorting  to  the  taxis.  Several  surgeons  in  England 
have  practised  this  method,  and  have  obtained  satisfactory 
results.  But  the  anticipations  of  Dr.  Dieulafoy  have  not 
been  fully  realised.  Aspiration  has  failed  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  and  it  is  assuredly  not  so  free  from  danger  as 
Dr.  Dieulafoy  believed  when  his  lecture  was  published.  In 
several  recently  recorded  cases  of  obstruction  in  which  the 
intestine  was  punctured  during  gastrotomy  for  the  relief  of 
distension,  no  contraction  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel  occurred, 
and,  the  opening  remaining  patent,  faecal  extravasation  residted. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  great  liability  to  the  same  accident 
if  a  distended  and  inflamed  intestine  were  pimctured  in  a 
hernial  sac. 

There  are  many  conditions  which  render  it  impossible  or 
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not  right  to  return  a  hernia  without  opening  its  sac,  and  in 
which  aspiration  would  prove  useless  or  mischievous.  At 
present  the  method  must  be  held  to  be  on  its  trial.  It  will 
perhaps  prove  valuable  when  strangulation  is  recent,  and  re- 
duction is  prevented  by  a  collection  of  gas  or  fluid  either  in 
the  sac  or  the  canal  of  the  intestine ;  but  it  must  be  used  with 
great  care,  and  only  after  a  very  close  consideration  of  all  the 
features  of  the  case. 

Note  XIX.  page  155. 

Probably  the  injury  inflicted  by  acute,  or  long-continued 
strangulation  on  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves  distributed  to 
the  blood-vessels  and  muscular  wall  of  the  intestine  may  explain 
both  the  oedema  of  the  coats  of  the  gut,  and  the  efi'usion  which 
takes  place  into  the  sac ;  and  also  the  paralysis  of  the  strangu- 
lated portion  which  may  remain  after  reduction  has  been 
accomplished. 

Note  XX.  page  155. 

In  a  valuable  paper  on  *  The  Siu-gical  Treatment  of  Perito- 
nitis '  in  the  ^  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  ix.  Mn 
Thomas  Smith,  referring  to  the  good  results  obtained  by  washing 
out  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  in  peritonitis  following  ovario- 
tomy, asks  whether  the  same  treatment  might  not  prove  equally 
serviceable  in  some  instances  in  which  peritonitis  occurs  as  a 
complication  of  strangulated  hernia. 


Note  XXL  page  274. 

In  papers  published  in  the  Lancet  (December  11,  1869, 
and  March  24,  1874),  Dr.  Eade,  of  Norwich,  draws  attention  to 
the  efiicacy  of  treating  carbuncle  by  means  of  carbolic  acid, 
whether  allowed  to  soak  through  the  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  or 
injected,  in  watery  solution,  into  the  substance  of  the  swelling. 
In  all  the  cases  in  which  he  has  used  it,  ^  its  application  has 
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been  followed  by  a  uniform  and  immediate  check  to  the  increase 
of  the  disease,  and  a  speedy  amelioration  of  the  local  conditions. 
When  it  has  been  applied  early  it  has  plainly  gone  far  to  abort 
the  disease,  and  when  it  has  been  commenced  later,  wherever  it 
could  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  and  hardened 
tissue,  there  at  least  no  further  spreading  has  taken  place.' 

M.  Eaimbert  {Bull  de  VAcad.de M6d.,l?aiiB,  p.  549,  IS75) 
has  a  long  paper  entitled  'Du  traitement  du  Gharbon  chez 
I'homme  par  I'injection  sous-cutan^e  de  liquides  antevirulents.' 
Marked  advantage  was  observed  after  the  injections,  both  of 
iodine  and  carbolic  acid.  Dr.  John  Lidell  (Hay's  Amer,  Jour, 
Med,  ScienceSy  December  1873),  writing  on  *  Thrombosis  of  the 
Cerebral  Veins  and  Sinuses  of  the  Dura  Mater,'  remarks,  in 
reference  to  facial  carbuncle :  '  The  local  lesion  commencing,  as 
it  may,  as  a  pimple,  speedily  enlarges,  and  becomes  attended 
with  erysipelatous  symptoms  .  .  .  and  great  prostration  .  .  . 
swelling  of  the  eyelids,  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  probably  pyaemia,'  and  he  states  that  he  has 
not  found  on  record  a  case  of  facial  anthrax  with  the  above 
symptoms  in  which  there  did  not  exist,  if  search  after  death 
were  made,  phlebitis  and  thrombosis  of  the  facial,  temporal, 
angular,  and  ophthalmic  veins,  and  of  the  cavernous  sinus. 
Many  other  authors  confirm  these  observations.  Klingelhoffer 
{Berliner  Kliniache  Wochenachrift^  No.  44,  November  2,  1874) 
relates  three  cases  of  very  severe  facial  anthrax  which  were 
successfully  treated  by  the  application,  as  deeply  as  possible,  of 
liquefied  crystals  of  carbolic  acid  and  dressings  of  strong  carbolic 
lotions. 

Note  XXIL  page  344. 

The  two  following  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 

No.  1.  A  hip-joint,  in  which  after  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  had  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  the 
shaft  was  drawn  up,  so  that  the  remains  of  the  neck  rest  upon 
the  ilium  just  above  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum.  The  cap- 
sular ligament  has  been  removed  :  the  acetabulum  is  filled  with 
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fibrous  tissue.  The  walls  of  the  femur  are  very  thin,  and  light. 
From  a  woman  aged  70.  Ten  years  before  her  death  she  had  an 
apparently  scrofulous  aflfection  of  her  hip.  Abscesses  commu- 
nicating with  the  joint  opened  in  the  groin,  and  ultimately  the 
limb  became  much  everted  and  shortened.  The  parts,  however, 
ultimately  healed.  The  patient  died  of  apoplexy.  After  death 
her  lungs  and  liver  were  found  tuberculous. — *  Path.  Series.  Cat.' 
Supplement  I.  No.  936. 

No.  2.  •  The  five  upper  cervical  vertebraB  and  the  condyloid 
portion  of  the  occipital  bone  affected  at  several  points  with 
ulceration  (caries).  The  right  transverse  process,  and  both  the 
upper  and  lower  articular  surfaces  of  the  same  side  of  the  atlas 
are  entirely  destroyed.  The  disease  has  also  affected  the  cor- 
responding condyle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  articular 
surface  and  side  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  the  right  transverse 
process,  and  side  of  the  body  of  the  third  and  the  left  occipito- 
atlantal  articulation.  These  parts  were  removed  from  the  body 
of  the  Very  Eev.  W.  Buckland  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
died,  flet  73,  August  14,  1856.  No  symptoms  manifested  them- 
selves during  life  but  those  attributed  to  melancholia.' — Loc. 
cit.  No.  3406. 

Note  XXIIL  page  350. 

Strong  confirmation  of  these  observations  has  been  met  with 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  The  following  table  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  fever  occurring  among  the  in-patients 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  cases  are  placed 
as  they  stand,  entered  in  different  years,  in  the  Wardbook : 


No.  of 
case 

Sox  and 
Age 

Date  of 
Admusion 

1 
o 

3 
4 

y.  m. 
f.    1-9 
f.    3 
m.  3 
m.  2 

July  22 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  3 
Jan.  31 

5 

m.  3-6 

June  24 

6 

7 

m.  9 
m.  4-6 

July  6 
Oct.  31 

8 

m.  4 

June  16 

Nature  of  Operation 


For  Caeft  palate 


» 
»» 

l» 
}> 


ft 


9> 
»» 


Webbed  fingers 
Necrosed  tarsus 
Fatty  tumour 
Necrosed  tarsus 
Iscliio-rectal  abscess 


Date  of 

Date  of 

Operation 

Attack 

July  23 

July  24 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  11 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  16 

June  30 

June  31 

Julys 

July  9 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  4 

June  16 

June  18 
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And  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  tells  me  he  has  perfonned  lithotomy 
on  fortv-three  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  these 
seren  had  scarlatina.  In  Cmc  1  the  eruption  appeared  on 
the  day  after  the  operation,  and  there  were  rigors,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  104*6^.  Case  2,  eruption  on  second  day,  followed 
by  general  desquamation.  Case  3,  eruption  on  second  day, 
death  on  thirty-first  day  firom  albuminuria  and  anasarca. 
Case  4,  eruption  very  soon  after  operation,  followed  by  desqua- 
mation. Case  5,  eruption  on  third  day,  severe  albuminuria. 
Case  6,  slight  eruption  very  eoon  after  operation,  followed  on 
thirteenth  day  by  general  desquamation,  and  by  severe  albu- 
minuria. Case  7,  eruption  on  second  day,  banning  at  the 
wound,  and  spreading  over  trunk  and  limbs.  This  proportion 
of  seven  in  forty-three  cases  is  very  high,  yet  the  real  proportion 
was  even  larger  than  these  figures  represent,  for  among  the 
thirty-six  children  that  escaped  there  were,  as  Mr.  Smith  re- 
marks, no  doubt  some  who,  having  already  had  the  disease,  were 
in  great  part  if  not  completely  protected  against  a  second  attack. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  affection  is  true  scarlet 
fever.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  certainly  is,  for  its 
features  are  well  marked  and  characteristic.  Of  others,  which 
might  be  very  doubtful  if  seen  as  isolated  cases.  Dr.  Gee,  whose 
authority  will  be  recognised,  and  who  has  closely  studied  the 
subject,  says,  in  his  article  in  *  Beynolds's  System  of  Medicine,* 
^  that  the  disease  really  is  scarlet  fever  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
following  observations :  first,  it  occurs  in  epidemics  (of  scarla- 
tina) ;  secondly,  that  in  a  g^ven  epidemic  a  severe  case  occasion- 
ally relieves  the  monotonous  recurrence  of  the  very  mild  forms ; 
thirdly,  that  a  precisely  similar  scarlatinilla  attacks,  in  the  same 
epidemic,  patients  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  operation, 
and  who  have  no  open  sore ;  and,  lastly,  by  way  of  a  veritable 
experiTMnhirn,  crucis,  that  however  fieely  these  patients  are 
exposed  to  ordinary  scarlet  fever  afterwards,  they  do  not  con- 
tract that  disease.'  The  cases  related  above  illustrate  many  of 
the  points  relied  on  by  Dr.  Gee.  In  not  a  few  the  attack  was 
severe  and  followed  by  albuminuria;  the  majority  were  seen 
during  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  town,  and  almost  all,  if 
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not  every  one,  as  soon  as  the  illness  appeared  were  transferred 
to  a  ward  used  for  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  and  which 
generally  contained  recent  cases;  yet  I  believe  none  of  the 
patients  suffered  from  any  further  contagion.  In  the  old  hospital, 
in  use  when  the  above  note  was  written,  scarlet  fever  and  sur- 
gical cases,  though  separated  as  far  as  possible  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, were  under  the  same  roof.  In  the  new  hospital, 
scarlet  fever  is  removed  to  a  separate  building.  With  this 
change,  the  cases  alluded  to  have  become  extremely  rare. 

Sir  James  Paget  has  mentioned  two  views  as  to  the  expla- 
nation of  this  connection  between  operations  and  the  appear- 
ance of  scarlet  fever ;  and  the  evidence  derived  from  the  cases 
related  above  goes  to  prove  that  both  are  correct,  though  of 
course  in  different  cases.  *  That  a  peculiar  liability  to  contagion 
is  induced  by  an  operation,  and  that  the  poison  produces  its 
specific  effects  in  much  less  than  the  usual  period  of  incubation ' 
seems  clear  from  such  cases  as  the  following: — A  boy  (case  4  in 
the  table)  was  admitted  on  January  31.  On  February  14  he 
underwent  an  operation  on  a  deformed  hand,  and  on  the  16th 
the  rash  appeared.  No  scarlet  fever  had  occmred,  so  far  as  his 
parents  knew,  near  his  residence  for  some  time  before  he  came 
into  the  hospital,  and,  indeed,  he  had  been  in  for  a  period  that 
was  more  than  long  enough  to  complete  the  incubation  of  the 
disease,  without  showing  any  symptom  of  illness.  But  on  the 
same  day  (February  14)  on  which  his  operation  was  performed  a 
boy,  who  was  admitted  into  the  ward  with  bronchitis,  was 
foimd  three  hours  later  with  the  eruption  of  scarlet  fever. 
Again,  a  child  was  seized  with  scarlet  fever  the  day  after  an 
operation  had  been  performed  on  her  mouth.  Her  mother  knew 
nothing  of  any  soiurce  of  previous  infection,  but  the  surgeon 
who  performed  the  operation  was  at  the  time  nursing  his  own 
children  with  the  disease.  Now  it  seems  nearly  certain  that 
the  first  child  derived  the  fever,  either  just  before  or  just  after 
his  operation,  from  the  patient  in  whom  the  rash  was  just 
coming  out,  and  that  the  second  was  infected  at  the  very  time 
from  the  clothes  of  the  surgeon  who  performed  the  operation. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  several  instances  very  careful  search  has 
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fiedled  to  discover  any  source  of  recent  infection ;  and  in  such 
the  only  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  as  Sir  James 
Paget  suggests,  the  patients  *had  previously  imbibed  the  poison, 
but  would  not  have  manifested  its  effects  so  soon,  if  at  all,  un- 
less their  health  had  been  exhausted  or  disturbed.' 

The  interval  between  the  operation  and  the  appearance  of 
the  rash  has  been  quite  as  short  as  that  recorded  in  the  text. 
In  several  the  eruption  has  come  out  on  the  next  day,  and  the 
period  (from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  Gee)  by  which  vomiting 
and  high  temperature  commonly  precede  the  eruption  has  been 
comparatively  seldom  distinctly  marked. 

To  anticipate  the  possible  objection  that  fever  may  have 
been  already  on  the  point  of  breaking-out  when  the  operation 
was  performed,  I  may  state  that  this  source  of  fallacy  has  been 
carefully  borne  in  mind :  it  is  a  standing  rule  to  examine  the 
temperature,  and  if  it  is  found  in  any  d^^ree  above  the  natural 
standard  the  operation  is  invariably  postponed. 

Scarlet  fever  apparently  stands  alone  among  the  eruptive 
fevers  in  its  proneness  to  attack  patients  immediately  after 
operations;  for  although  outbreaks  of  measles  have  been  noticed 
under  similar  circumstances,  their  occurrence  has  been  so  rare 
that  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  mere  coincidences ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  chicken-pox. 

Great  help  may  be  gained  in  the  study  of  this  subject  from 
a  very  able  and  valuable  paper  (in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society's  *  Transactions')  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  occurrence  of  scarlet  fever  immediately 
afler  partiu-ition,  with  the  purpose  of  investigating  its  relation 
to  puerperal  fever.  In  this  essay,  and  the  cases  that  accompany 
it.  Dr.  Hicks  shows:  1.  That  patients  are  frequently  attacked 
with  scarlet  fever  afler  labour.  2.  That  the  disorder  appears 
very  speedily — generally  within  four  days.  3.  That  the  usual 
premonitory  symptoms  are  often  absent.  4.  That  contagion 
is  in  some  cases  conveyed  at  the  time  of  labour,  in  others  that 
it  has,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  occurred  some  time  before. 
5.  That  in  many  instances  the  disorder  deviates  widely  from 
the  normal  type. 
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ABDOMEN,  condition  of,  in  stran- 
gtilated  hernia,  115  ;  pain  round 
in  spine -disease,  233 
Abdominal  pulsating  tumour,  244 
Abortion,  induced  by  operation,  61 
Abscesses,  residual,  309  j   nature  of, 
cases  of,  310,    312  ;  in  two  psoas 
muscles,  313;  oversacro-iliac  joint, 
313 ;  after  hip  disease,  314  :  after 
necrosis,  317;  cases,  316,  8i7;   in 
lymph    glands,    after    scrofulous 
inflammations  ;   by   rectum,    318  ; 
general  features,  318 ;  resembling 
bursae,  or  fatty  tumours,  318;  dia- 
gnosis, 319;  treatment,  319 ;  favour- 
able healing  of,  319 
Acupressure,  79 

Acute  disease,  operations  during,  21 
Acute  necrosis.    See  Necrosis 
Adhesions  formed  in  joints  after  long 

rest,  100 
Age,  its  influence  on  operations,  5 
Agricultural  districts,  operations  on 

patients  from,  17 
Ague,  its  effects  on  operations,  21 ; 
relapses  of,  aiter  long  intervals,  21 ; 
renewed  in  shock,  22 
Agfue-districts,  operations  on  patients 

from,  22 
Ague-fits,  their  resemblance  to  pyae* 

mia,  21 
Albuminuria,  dangers  of  operations 
during,  41,  42;  fatal  operation 
on  soUp-eyst  in,  69 ;  associated 
with  carbuncle,  266;  operations 
during,  in  childhood,  467 
Alkalies,  operations  after  courses  of, 

18  ;  their  use  in  gout,  391 
Amputations  for  injury  and  disease, 
their  results  compared,  3 ;  in  the 
strong,  and  the  feeble,  3;  in  print- 
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ers*  boys,  4 ;  secondary,  a  confession 
of  a  mistake,  or  a  disappointment, 
22 ;  dangerous  during  cellulitis,  22  ; 
in  erysipelas,  22 ;  for  compound 
fracture,  23  ;  in  acute  disease,  23 ; 
in  acute  and  chronic  pysemia,  23 ; 
in  the  old,  34;  dangers  of  when 
arteries  are  diseased,  34;  results  of 
in  various  constitutions,  434 

Amyloid  liver,  dangers  of  operations 
in,  30;  promoting  secondary  hae- 
morrhage, 30 

Anaemia,  operations  in,  49,  60 

Anaesthetics,  the  various,  65;  dia- 
gnosis of  mimicry  by,  208,  212 

Aneurism,  mimicry  of,  245  et  teq, ; 
in  respect  to  gout,  376 

Angular  curvature  of  spine  in  the  old, 
231 

Anstie,  Dr.,  on  hypochrondriasis,  276 

Antagonism  of  diseases,  441 

Antiseptic  surgery,  79 

Aorta,  mimicry  of  aneurism  of,  245 

Aperients  in  gout^  891 

Apparatus,  careful  preparations  of, 
for  operations,  76 

AmiCa,  not  suited  for  the  gouty,  357 
(and  foot-note) 

Arsenic,  operations  after  courses  of, 
18 

Arteries,  degenerate,  important  bear- 
ing of,  on  operations,  33 ;  heal 
slowly,  34 ;  abnormal  pulsation  in, 
248  :  their  state  in  gout,  376 

Artery,  external  iliac,  death  after 
tying,  60 

Aspect  of  patient,  in  strangulated 
hernia,  119 

Aspiration  of  strangulated  hernia, 
474 

Atrophy,  reflex,  in  joint  disease,  216 
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BACK-ACHES,  227-231 
Baker,  M r^  bis  case  of  quiet  ne- 
crosis of  femnr.  342 

Bandages,  tight  orer  jntnts,  often  do 
harm,  217 

Bandaging  harmful  if  too  long  oon- 
tinaed,97 

Bedrooms,  water-closets  in.  70 

Berger.  M^  on  constitutional  diseases 
affecting  surgical  cases.  4S3 

Bioepis  tendon,  displacement  of,  89, 
469 

Billroth,  on  dissection-wonnds.  re- 
ferred to,  338 

Blacks,  resnlts  of  operations  on,  18, 
460 

Bladder,  death  after  soimding,  60; 
stammering.  81 ;  gont  in,  377 ;  me- 
tastasis of  goat  to,  378 

Bleeder,  death  of  a,  after  an  incision, 
69 

Bleeding  (tee  HsmorrhageX  harmful 
in  nerre-mimicrj,  254 

Blizard,  Mr.  Thomas,  fatal  operation 
by,  67 

Blood,  states  of,  in  operations,  49 

Bloodless  operations  to  be  chosen  if 
possible,  72 

Bone,  diseases  of,  amjloid  liver  fol- 
lowing, 31 ;  chiefly  affected  in  some 
forms  of  chronic  pyaemia,  179 ; 
Injury  of,  followed  by  nervous 
mimicry,  201 ;  residual  abscess  in, 
316 

Bone-setters,  cases  which  they  some- 
times cure,  87  tt  tea. ;  fractures, 
dislocations,  88 ;  displaced  tendons, 
internal  derangements  of  joints, 
89, 90 ;  joints  stUF  from  involuntary 
muscular  action,  91-94  ;  joints 
wilfully  held  stiff,  94;  ordinary 
sprains,  94 ;  <  hysterical  *  joints,  98 ; 
stiff  and  aciiing  spines,  102 

Bowels,  exhaustion  after  too  copious 
action  of,  management  of,  29 ;  con- 
dition of  in  hernia,  114,  115;  not 
to  be  disturbed  after  hernia,  150 

Boys,  printers',  operations  on,  4 ; 
mimicry  of  joint  disease  in,  210 

Brain,  operations  in  disease  of,  46 

Brain  of  rare  power,  obscurity  of 
causes  producing,  451 

Brains,  jaided,  impotence  from,  288 

Breast,  operations  on  inducing  pre- 
mature menstruation,  50 ;  danger 
of  operations  on,  during  lactation, 
51 ;  mimicry  of  cancer  in,  250 ; 
pains  in,  383 


Biodie,   his  remarks   on  hysterical 

joints,  203 
Bronchitis,  chronic,  operations  daring, 

35 
Brown-S^uard's      experiments     on 

gruinea-pigs,    effects    of    dividing 

sciatic  nerve,    on    offspring,    411 

(note) 
Badd,  Dr^  on  carbuncle  of  the  lip, 

273 
Bunsen  his  *  God  in  History 'referred 

to,  410  (note) 
Burnings,  a  sign  of  gout,  383 
Burse,  subcutaneous,  in  gout,  368 
Butlin,  Mr^  case  of  ankylosis  through 
long  rest,  100 


pALAMITIES  of  surgery,  54  H  $eq, ; 

\j  not  always  imavoidable,  5iB; 
from  patient  s  own  fault,  58 ;  ^lould 
induce  constant  study  of  surgery, 
60-62;  how  best  avoided,  62- 
65:  due  to  oversights  of  personal 
defects  in  patients,  66 

Callender,  Mr.,statistics  of  operations, 
4 ;  on  d^lacement  of  tendons  and 
muscles,  470 

Calomel,  often  useful  in  gout,  392 

Cancer,  mimicry  of,  250;  influence 
of  gout  on,  362 ;  gouty  pains  of, 
treatment,  362 ;  evolution  of,  413 ; 
inheritance  of,  414 ;  appearing  at 
an  injured  pojl,  425;  results  of 
amputation  in,  434  ;  following  gout, 
case,  436;  tuberculosis,  438;  ab> 
sorption  of,  by  iodide  of  potash, 
440 ;  co-existence  of,  with  general 
neurosis,  440 ;  various  pains  of,  rea- 
son of,  441 ;  progress  of,  checked  by 
tuberculosis,  441 ;  cancer  and  senile 
scrofula,  diagnosis  between,  345 

Cancerous,  operations  on  the,  often 
well  borne,  13 

Cancerous  warts,  need  for  care  in 
their  removal,  74 

Carbuncle,  treatment  of  by  'doing 
nothing,'  259;  former  method,  by 
incision,  stimulants,  &&,  260; 
crucial  incision,  spreading  after, 
261  ;  pain  remaining  after,  262 ; 
stages  of  carbuncle,  262;  slow 
healing  after  inciaon,  263;  good 
healing  without  cutting  (case) ,264  ; 
aborting  of  carbuncles,  264 ;  sub- 
cutaneous incisions,  265 ;  incision 
useful  to  let  out  sloughs,  265 ; 
associated  ¥rith  diabetes,  albumin- 
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nria,  266 ;  stimulants  in  the  treat- 
ment of,  266 ;   treatment  withont 
stimulants,     267  ;     large  -  feedinfi^ 
harmful,  268  ;  plan  recommended, 
269  ;  dressing  of ;  very  hot  f omen- 
tat  ion  of,  269;  medicines,  270;  fresh 
air,  importance  of,  270 ;  illustrative 
case,  271 ;  results  of  treatment  in 
200  cases,    272;   mortality   about 
two  per  cent.,  272  ;  later  estimate 
of,    274 ;    carbuncle    of    the    lip, 
pyaemia  following,  273,  274 ;  car- 
bolic acid  for,  475 ;  facial,  throm- 
bosis and  pyaemia  in,  476 
Carbuncular  inflammation  of  the  lip, 
description  of ;  pyaemia  following, 
273,  274 
Cartilage,  quiet  necrosis  of,  343 
Cases,  careful  study  after  operations, 
52  ;    that  bone-setters  cure.    See 
Bone-setters. 
*  Catchings  *  of  muscles  in  gout,  386 
Catheters,  cautious  use  of,  72 
Catheterism,    risks    attending,    44 
especially  in  the  old,  45;  danger 
of,  estimated,  45 ;  death  after,  60 
clironic  pyaemia  after,  171 
Caustics,   removal  of  cysts  by,  73 
treatment  of  haemorrhoids  by,  73 
Cellulitis,  operations  during,  22 
Cerebral  mischief  in  the  tuberculous, 

following  operations,  37,  458 
Chalk-stones,  in  gouty  fingers,  367 
Chambers,  Dr.,  note  on  feeble  chil- 
dren, 19 
Children,  operations  on,  5 ;  bear  pain 
badly,  5,  454  ;  danger  of  8ho<^  of 
haemorrhage,  4^5 ;  little  subject  to 
pyaemia,  6,  465 ;  feeble,  operations 
on,  19;  diarrhoea,  complicating  ope- 
rations in,  28 ;  joints  of,  fixed  after 
injury,  93  ;  nerve-mimicry  in,  194 ; 
phlebitis  in' (case),  307  ;  opium  for, 
454 ;  convulsions  after  operations, 
455 :  fatal  after  operation  for  hare- 
lip, 456;  exanthemata  affecting 
operations,  456;  rigors  rarely  seen, 
their  place  taken  by  convulsions, 
457  ;  diseases  of  liver  and  kidneys, 
457 ;  albuminuria,  due  to  long  sup- 
puration, checked  by  operation,  457 ; 
tuberculosis  made  active  by  opera- 
tions, 458  ;  illustrative  cases,  458; 
dentition,  period  of,  unfavourable 
for  operations,  458;  operations 
during  exhaustion,  458 ;  note  on 
strangulated  hernia  in,  463 
Chiragra,  365 


Chloride  of  zinc,  for  wounds,  79 
Chloroform,  -sickness  troublesome  in 
dyspeptics,  26;    in   heart-disease, 
31 ;    more  dangerous  than  ether, 
31 ;  death  under,  54 
Chorea,  causing  limping,  218 
Chronic  bronchitis,  operations  in,  35 ; 
especially  dangerous  in  the  old,  35 
Chronic    pyemia,    160;    contrasted 
with  acute,   161,  169,   175;  after 
ligature  of  subclavian,  162 ;  after 
lithotomy,    164;  absence  of    'ty- 
phoid *  condition  in,  166 ;  condition 
of  wound  in,  166;  long  duration 
of,  166  ;  in  cases  of  acute  necrosis, 
167;  state  of  the  blood  in,  170; 
after  acute  necrosis,  1 70  :  election 
of  a  single  tissue  in,  170 ;  after  par- 
turition, 171  ;  after  stricture,  and 
catheterism,  171 ;  after  lithotrity, 
173 ;  after  suppuration  of  inguinal 
glands,  174;  difference  between, 
and  acute  pyaemia,  175 ;  summary 
of,    176;    affinities    of,    176;    in 
children,  176;   prognosis  in,  177; 
treatment,  177 
Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  after  in- 
jury, 356 
Circumcision,  sloughing  after,  58 
Climax  in  disease,  431 ;  of  scrofula, 

gout,  &c,  432,  433 
Colchicum,  its  use  in  gout,  390 
Cold,  harmful  in  nerve-mimicry,  254 
Cold-blooded,    the,    operations    on, 
19,  20;    these  patients  described, 
446 
CoM  joints,  their  treatment,  97,  98 
Coleridge,  note  from  Table  Talk,  179 
Constipation,  its  importance    often 
exaggerated,  28  ;  indirect  dangers 
of,  29;  in  hernia,  112 
Constitutions,  various,  risks  of  opera- 
tions in,  9-13 
Constitutional  defects,  inflnenoe  on 

operations,  66 
Constitutional  diseases,  notes  for  the 
study  of,  401 :  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  materials  needed  for,  401 ; 
typical  forms  of  gout,  tuberculosis, 
&C.,  well-known,  401 ;  bnt  their 
minor  signs  are  obscure,  402 ; 
their  study  very  useful  for  dia- 
gnosis, 402  ;  health-characters  com- 
pared with  mental,  402;  to  be 
similarly  studied,  403;  detection 
of  trivial  signs,  403  s  importance 
of  family  history,  403  ;  meanings  of 
names,  404 ;  constitutional  diseases : 
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the  inherited,  early  and  late  signs 
of,  404 ;  local  disease  showing  con- 
stitutional defect,  404;  state  pre- 
ceding local  signs,  404  ;  diathesis, 
dyscrasia,  temperament,   meaning 
of,  404;  constitutional  disturbance, 
404;  constitutional  tendencies,  to 
disease,  405 ;  these  consist  of  pro- 
gn^essive  changings  towards  evident 
disease,    405;    transmitted    from 
parents,   though  not   observed  in 
them,   406;  reality  of  these  pro- 
g^ressive     changes,     405 ;     acting, 
though  not  apparent^  even  in  the 
embryo,   406 ;    people   grow   with 
age  more  and  more  imlike  in  con- 
stitution as  in  personal  appearance, 
406;  the  future  grows  out  of  tlie 
present,  406  ;  constitutional  differ- 
ences all-pervadine,  406;  a  gouty 
person  is,  all  through,  different  from 
a  scrofulous,   406;   one  erroneous 
constituent,  as  in  the  neurotic,  like- 
wise produces  an  all -pervading  dif- 
ference, 407;  seat  of  constitutional 
defects,  whether  the  blood,  nervous 
system,  &;c.,danger  of  narrow  theory 
concerning,  407  ;  broad  view  of  the 
term  constitution,  408;   variation 
of  constitutional  disease  in  here- 
ditary transmission,  408 ;  tendency 
in  the  embryo  to  revert  to  normal 
type,  408 ;  vis  medwatrix  tMtvra, 
408 ;  disease  may  thus  lose  force 
in  transmission,  408 ;   disease  di- 
luted in  transmission,  40.S  ;  hence 
come     the    lesser    c  nstitutional 
diseases,  409;  rate  of  diminution 
in  transmission,  little  known  re- 
specting, 409;  transmission  of  more 
tnan    one    constitutional   disease, 
409  ;  variation  in  transmission,  409 ; 
appearance  of  an  inheritable  disease 
in   different    organs    in    different 
members  of  a  family  points  to  its 
constitutional  nature,  409;  evolu- 
tion of  disease,  410 ;  modifications 
of  disease  in  transmission  over  long 
periods,    410 ;     birth    of    history 
(Bunsen),     410    (note) ;     leprosy, 
connection  with  keloid,  &c.,   410 
(note) ;  various  forms  of  the  same 
disease  in  different  members  of  a 
family,  411 ;  evolution  and  involu- 
tion of  disease  seen  in  same  family, 
411 ;    forms  receding    from,   and 
forms   returning    to  the    type  of 
health,  411 ;  thus  cancerous  fami-   I 


lies  present  also  benign  tnmonrs, 
warts,  &c.,  411;  also  minor  signs  of 
lithic-acid  diathesis  in  gouty  fami- 
lies, 411 ;  Brown-S6quard'8  experi- 
ments on  guinea-pigs,  41 1   (note) ; 
evolution  of  complete  g^ut,  412 ; 
evolution  of  cancer,  gness  at  the 
stages  of,  suggested  by  Darwin's 
views,  413 ;  step  from  innocent  tu- 
mours to  sarcomatous,  and  thence  to 
cancers,  413 ;  involution  of  disease, 
413;    evolution   of  syphilis,    413; 
some  forms  of  scrofula  may  arise 
from  syphilis  varied  by  inheritance, 
414 ;   present  forms  have  sprung 
from  long  series  of  change,  414; 
cancer,    gout,    &c.,    cannot    arise 
apart  from  evolution  by  inherit- 
ance,  414 ;   evidence    of    inherit^ 
ance,  difficulty  respecting;  ignor- 
ance as  to  ancestors,   415 ;  nega- 
tive evidence    as  to    inheritance 
is  worthless,  416;    inheritance  of 
peculiarities   of  different  organs, 
stomach,    &;c.,    416;    peculiarities 
may  be  local,  not  constitutional, 
416 ;  mutations  of  local  and  con- 
stitutional    diseases,     views     re- 
specting,      416 ;      local     disease 
m&y  prodtute  a  secondary  constitu- 
tional disease,   416;  local  disease 
becaminff       consti  t  at  ional,       416; 
examples  of  this  the  scattering  of 
elements  of  sarcomata,  &c.,   417 ; 
general  disease  may  become  local 
as  rheumatic  arthritis  'settled  '  in 
the    hip,   417;    but    they  usually 
intensify,  and  their  local  outbreaks 
accumulate,   417;   lesser  signs  of 
constitutional  disease,   418;    each 
chief  diathesis  has  some  distinct 
local    evidence:    a  pathognomon, 
e.^^      gout,     rickets,     &c.,      418 ; 
diatheses  exist  without  this  com- 
plete     evidence,      418;      morbid 
constitutions     impress      common 
diseases  with   special   characters, 
as  *  gouty,' *  scrofulous,' and  other 
inflammations,  419 ;    constitutions 
are  indicated  by  a  number  of  minor 
signs,  419 :  need  for  the  classifica- 
tion  of    these;   specimen    list  of 
those  of  gout,  419;  of  scrofula,  421  ; 
arrangement  of  groups  of  diseases 
indicating    various    constitutions, 
422  ;  nothing  too  trivial  for  obser- 
vation,    423;     the    discovery    of 
constitutions  by  injury  and  disease. 
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423  ;  gont  five  minutes  after  frac- 
ture of  forearm,  424 ;  scrofula 
appearing  after  slight  injuries,. 
424 ;  delay  in  recovery  a  sign 
of  constitutional  defect,  or  due 
to  too  long  disuse,  424 ;  gout, 
scrofula,  or  syphilis  appearing  at 
an  injured  part,  424 ;  or  cancer, 
425  ;  wise  suspicions  in  practice, 
425;  constitutional  disease  may 
appear  in  parts  long  diseased,  as 
gangrene,  cancer,  &a,  426 ;  expla- 
nation in  the  case  of  cancer,  the 
meeting  of  general  tendency  and 
local  degeneracy,  426;  local 
diseases  brought  out  by  fevers, 
427 ;  different  fevers  have  different 
sequels,  427  ;  variation  of  sequels  of 
same  fever  are  due  to  differences 
of  constitution,  427 ;  phlebitis 
after  typhoid  found  in  gout,  428  ; 
influence  of  mental  trouble  in 
discovering  constitutional  disease 
in  the  neurotic,  428 ;  gout  from 
worry,  428 ;  syphilitic  rash 
brought  out  by  a  fright,  428  ;  as  a 
rule,  then,  injury,  fever,  &c.  bring 
out  constitutional  disease,  428 ;  it 
shows  sound  health  where  they  do 
not,  428 ;  localisation  of  constitu- 
tional disease,  'by  chance,'  429; 
local  disease  due  to  central  nerve- 
disturbance,  429;  *  nervous  irrita- 
tion,' 430;  inconstant  effects  of, 
various  illustrations,  430;  sym- 
metry of  disease,  as  in  syphilis, 
determined  by  central  nervous 
irritation,  430 ;  obscurity  of 
nervous"  irritation,  431 ;  note  on 
cause  of  symmetry,  views  of  Dr. 
Budd  and  the  autlior,  431.  Time 
in  constitutional  diseases  :  climax, 
decrease,  revival,  431  ;  times  of 
climax  of  scrofula,  gout,  &c.,  432 ; 
occasional  untimeliness  of  climax, 
432 ;  important  to  notice,  432 ; 
decline  of.  intensity  in  disease, 
432;  hysteria  outlived,  433;  re- 
sults of  amputations  in  various 
diatheses,  neurotic,  cancerous,  &c., 
434  ;  renewal  of  diatheses,  434  ; 
04180?,  435 ;  successions  and  combi- 
nations,  436;  as  gout  and  cancer, 
or  scrofula,  437 ;  tuberculosis  and 
ciincor,  438 ;  cDcxistence,  combi- 
nations, 439;  mutual  influence, 
439 ;  cancers,  in  the  gouty,  liable 
to  inflammation  and  severe  pain. 


439;  use  of  liquor  potassas,  440; 
various  pains  in  cancer,  reason  of, 
441 ;  alternate  progress  of  cancer 
and  tubercle,  441.  Combinations  : 
gout  with  scrofula,  with  syphilis, 
442  ;  syphilis  modified  by  inherit- 
ance, 443  ;  combined  with  scro- 
fula, treatment  of,  444 ;  gout  and 
tertiary  syphilis,  treatment  of, 
444;  in  treatment  allow  for  com- 
bined constitutions,  444  ;  rheu- 
matic-gout, a  hybrid  disease,  445  ; 
similar  names :  rheumatic  arth- 
ritis, &c.,  445 ;  diet  in  hybrid 
diseares,  445  ;  lesser  constitutional 
conditions,  446.  Mixed  varieties : 
the  cold-blooded  state  described, 
446 ;  the  weak,  the  strong,  meaning 
of  terms,  447,  448 ;  Sir  W.  Jenner 
on  family  proclivities  towards 
diphtheria  and  typhoid,  448.  449 ; 
long  and  short  lived  families,  449 ; 
unpunctuality  of  life,  delayed 
puberty,  and  maturity,  450 ;  differ- 
ence in  the  speed  of  life,  450 ; 
monstrosities  in  form  and  com- 
position, 450 ;  inlieritance  account- 
ing for  rare  disease,  450 ;  brain  of 
rare  power,  obscure  conditions  pro- 
ducing, 451. 

Consulting  rooms,  risks  of  operations 
in,  67 

Convalescence,  its  dangers  in  the 
old,  8 ;  sequel  of  typhoid  during. 
Sec  Typhoid  fever 

Convulsions  in  children  after  opera- 
tions, 49 ;  fatal  after  operations  in 
children,  454  ;  taking  the  place  of 
rigors,  457 

Cord,  operations  in  diseases  of,  46 

Corpus  cavemosum^  gouty  affections 
of,  380 

Cough,  troublesome,  due  to  gout  in 
pharynx,  374 

Coughing  painful  in  spinal  disease, 
233 

Counter-irritation  does  harm  in 
nerve-mimicry,  254 

Cramp,  in  gout,  382 

Crimean  war,  dysentery  affecting 
operations  during,  27 

Crompton,  Mr.,  on  carbuncle,  262- 
269 

Croup,  operations  during,  24 

Crucial  incision  of  carbuncles,  un- 
necessary, 261  ^  *eq. 

Cysts,  ovarian,  tapping,  sometimes 
fatal,  57 ;  of  scalp,  erysipelas  after 
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Eaters,  large,  operations  on,  17 

Eczema,  gouty,  357;  metastasis  to 
bladder,  378 ;  with  varicose  veins, 
888 

Eczematous  gouty  ulcer,  night-pains 
of,  389 

Elastic  knee-caps  often  harmful^ 
217 

Elbow,  internal  derangement  of,  90  ; 
stiffened  by  involuntary  muscular 
action,  92 

Election,  place  of  in  hypochrondria- 
sis,  280 ;  seats  of  >  in  gout,  365 

Electricity  for  hysterical  joints,  98 

Embolism  in  gouty  phlebitis,  303 

Emissions,  282-284  ;  with  hypochron- 
driasis,  286 ;  due  to  nerve-disorder, 
296 

Emotional,  the,  operations  on,  20 

Emphysema  of  lungs,  danger  of,  in 
operations,  36 

Emphysema,  over  strangulated  her- 
nia, 106 

Epilepsy,  brought  out  by  operations, 
49 ;  its  relation  to  sexual  disorders, 
295,  296;  in  guinea-pigs,  experi- 
mental production  ofy  by  Brown- 
Sequard,  411 

Erections,  painful,  in  the  gouty,  881 

Ericbsen,  Mr.,  on  dissect  ion- wounds, 
337 

Erysipelas,  operations  during,  22; 
after  operations  during  albuminu- 
ria, 41 ;  after  removal  of  scalp- 
cyst,  58 ;  induced  by  arnica  in  the 
gouty,  357 

Ether,  safer  than  chloroform,  81 

Ether  spray,  its  value,  55 

Evolution  of  disease,  411 

Exanthemata  in  the  surgery  of  child- 
hood, 456 

Excitable,  the,  operations  on,  20 

Excretion,  free,  important  in  gout, 
392 

Excretory  organs,  importance  of  after 
operations,  52 

Exhaustion  after  too  copious  action 
of  bowels,  29 ;  operations  on  chil- 
dren during,  458 

Expediency,  operations  of,  56 

Exploratory-operations  in  hernia,  113 

Extensor  tendon  of  linger,  slipped,  89 


FACE,  small  tumour  of,  death  after 
removal  of,  59 
Fagge,  Dr.,  views  on  leprosy,  keloid, 
&C.,  410  (note) 


Families,  proclivities  for  special  dis- 
eases^ 448;  long  and  short  lived, 
449 

Family  history,  in  nerve-mimicry, 
192 

Fasoia,  palmar,  contractions  of,  in 
gout^  369  ;  plantar,  370 

Fat,  the  over,  operations  on,  14 

Fatal  haemorrhage  from  breast  after 
operation  on,  during  lactation,  51 

Fatigue,  extreme  sense  of,  in  spinal 
irritation,  285 

Fa}Ter,  Sir  Joseph,  on  operations  on 
native  Indians,  460 

Fear,  influencing  results  of  opera- 
tions, 46 

Feeble,  the,  operations  on,  3 

Feet,  sig^  of  gout  in,  365 

Femur,  quiet  neorosis  of,  342 

Fever,  absent  in  nerve-mimicry,  226 

Fevers,  bringing  out  local  disease, 
427  ;  special  sequebe  of  each,  427  ; 
variations  in  the  sequelas  of,  427 

Fingers,  amputation  of,  occasionally 
&tal,  57 ;  stiff,  after  fracture  of 
the  forearm,  caution  against,  101 ; 
minor  signs  of  gout  in,  366-868; 
gouty  pains  in,  383  ;  *  dying,'  384 

Fistula,  operations  for,  in  the  tuber- 
culous, 37 ;  in  acute  and  chronic 
phthisis,  bearing  of  discussed,  37-* 
39 

Food,  value  of,  in  delirium  tremens, 
and  in  delirium  after  operations^ 
48 

Foods,  affecting  gout,  888 

Fractures,  compound,  amputationa 
in,  23 

Frictions  over  injured  joints,  98 

Fright,  bringing  out  syphilitic  rash, 
428 


GALVANISM  in  nerve-mimicry, 
264 

GFant,  Mr.,  on  constitutional  diseases, 
(note)  423 

Gee,  Dr.,  on  scarlet  fever  after  opera- 
tions, 478 

Giddiness,  in  the  gouty,  385 

Gimbernat*s  ligament,  in  femoral 
hernia,  137 

Girls,  nerve-mimicry  in,  212;  this 
promoted  by  education,  238 

Gleet  persistent,  often  due  to  gout, 
360, 379 

Gonorrhoea  modified  by  gout,  860; 
simulated  by  gouty  urethritis,  880 
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Gooorrhceal  rheamatiam,  176,  360 
Goat,  brought  out  by  operations,  12  ; 
treatment  of,  in  joints,  102 ;  com- 
plicating mimicry,  223;  surgical 
relations  of,  363 ;  minor  forms  of, 
in  surgical  practice ;  transmission 
by  inheritance,  354 ;  modified  by 
mixture  with  other  constitutional 
tendencies,  354  ;  injury  brings  out 
gout,  354 ;  balance  of  health  ;  gout 
a  few  minutes  after  injury,  or 
champagne,  354;  these  cases 
grouped,  355 ;  gout  after  opera- 
tions in  acute  form;  or  retarding 
recovery,  356 ;  rule  for  suspecting 
gout,  356 ;  chronic  rheuniatic 
arthritis  after  injury ;  at  hip-joint 
in  the  old,  356 ;  arnica,  warning 
against,  357;  morbid  processes, 
modified  by  gout,  357 ;  gouty  bron- 
chitis, periostitis,  &o.,  357 ;  P3^- 
mia  modified  by  gout,  358 ;  gout 
with  scrofula  in  elderly  persons, 
features  of,  358,  359;  need  for 
revising  diagnosis,  359;  mixed 
inheritance  of  gout  and  scrofula, 
859 ;  venereal  disease  and  gout, 
360;  gonorrhueal  rheumatism,  na- 
ture of,  360 ;  syphilis  modified  by 
gout  and  other  constitutional 
taints,  360;  important  to  notice 
this,  for  treatment,  361  ;  rules  for 
mercury,  iodide  of  potash,  362 ; 
health  resorts,  362 ;  cancer,  with 
gout,  pains  of,  treatment  of,  362 ; 
minor  signs  valuable  when 
grouped ;  few  typical  alone,  363 ; 
illustrative  case,  363 ;  acute  gouty 
orchitis,  364 ;  minor  signs  in  hands, 
feet ;  chiragra  podagra, darting  pain 
in  knuckles;  burning  palms  and 
soles,  365 ;  pains  in  the  heel,  sign  of 
gout,  lithic  acid,  or  renal  calculus, 
366 ;  pain  in  Achilles-tendon,  numb- 
ness, tingling  in  toes,  366;  examine 
fingers  for  signs  of  gout,  signs  in, 
366-368;  subcutaneous  bursae  in, 
368 ;  little  cysts  near  finger  or  toe- 
joints,  369 ;  contractions  of  palmar 
fascia,  369  ;  of  plantar  fascia,  370 ; 
mouth,  signs  of  gout  in  ;  grinding 
the  teeth,  j)ain,  and  tenderness  of 
teeth,  372;  states  of  the  tongue, 
372 ;  psoriasis  of  tongue,  373 ; 
troublesome  nature  of,  treatment, 
373  ;  signs  in  palate,  and  lining  of 
cheeks,  in  pharynx,  374,  trouble- 
some cough,  374 ;  aching  or  tick- 


ling of  palate,  375;  flatulence, 
'  biliousness,'  foods  disagreeing, 
375 ;  lymphatics,  376 ;  arteries, 
376 ;  urinary  organs,  signs  of  gout 
in,  376  ;  excess  of  lithic  acid,  377 ; 
cystitis,  characters  of,  377 ;  meta- 
stasis of  gout  to  bladder  or  pros- 
tate, 378  ;  urethral  affections,  gleet, 
stricture,  379 ;  in  corpus  cavemo- 
sum,  380 ;  urethritis  simulating 
gonorrhoea,  380;  treatment,  380; 
eczema  on  glans ;  swelling  of  penis ; 
painful  erections,  381 ;  nervous 
system,  disturbance  of,  382  ;  sym- 
metry of  disease  in  gout,  382;  neu- 
ralgisu,  various,  382;  cramp,  382, 
386  ;  morbid  sensations,  383,  385 ; 
lumbago,  scia'ica,  &c.,  383;  neu- 
ralgia in  heel,  ear,  tongue,  palate, 
&C.,  383 ;  burnings,  &c.,  383 ;  <  pins 
and  needles,'  384 ;  patients'  fears 
about  paralysis,  384;  giddiness,  385 ; 
hypochondriasis  in  the  gouty,  385  ; 
affections  of  muscles,  cramp,  catch- 
ings,  &c.,  386 ;  skin  affections,  386 ; 
characters  of,  387 ;  foods,  affecting 
gout,  388;  eczema  and  varicose 
veins,  388 ;  gouty  eczematous  ulcer, 
night  {lains  of,  389;  ulcers  over 
chalk-stones,  389;  treatment  of 
lesser  forms  of  gout,  389;  often 
mingled  with  scrofula,  &c.,  389 ; 
methods  of  studying,  390 ;  colchi- 
cum,  its  use,  390 ;  moderate  amount 
of  meat,  stimulants,  free  water 
or  milk-drinking,  alkalies,  ape- 
rients, 391 ;  calomel  often  useful, 
392 ;  daily  pill  of  aloes,  &c.,  392  ; 
free  excretion  from  bowels,  and 
skin,  important,  392;  washing, 
392 ;  moderation  in  diet,  393  ;  cau- 
tions as  to  the  object  of  the  lec- 
tures, 394 ;  list  of  minor  signs 
of,  419 ;  inunediately  following 
fracture,  424 ;  followed  by  scro- 
fula, 437 ;  influence  of,  on  cancer, 
439  ;  combined  with  syphilis, 
442 
Gouty,  operations  on  the,  12 
Gouty  phlebitis.  See  Phlebitis 
Granular   Jtidneys,    dangers    of,    in 

operations,  42 
Gra'itudc  of  patients,  sometimes  not 

deserved,  61,  62 
Guinea-pigs,    epilepsy    produced    in 

(  Brown- S6quard),  411  (note) 
Gull,  Sir  WilUam,  on  hj'pochrondria- 
sis,  276 
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HABITS,  different,  affectlDg  opera- 
tions, 17 

Haemorrhage,  dangerous  in  the  old,  7 ; 
in  the  young,  455  ;  secondary,  dan- 
ger of,  in  the  old,  7 ;  effect  of,  on  the 
pulse  and  breathing,  33  ,*  secondary, 
after  operations  during  anaemia, 
40,  50 ;  fatal,  from  wound  of 
breast  during  lactation,  51 ;  fatal, 
after  small  incision,  in  a  bleeder, 
69 ;  secondary,  in  chronic  pyaemia, 
162;  intermittent  from  malarial 
intluences,  462 

Haemorrhoids,  ligature  of,  occasionally 
fatal,  57 ;  ligature  of,  pyaemia 
after,  73;  treatment  by  nitric 
acid,  74 

Ilaniilton,  Dr.  F.  H.  on  displaced 
biceps  tendon,  470 

Hands,  signs  of  gout  in,  365 

Hare-lip,  operation  for,  in  feeble  chil- 
dren, 19;  fatal  convulsions  after 
operation  for,  456 

Haward,  Mr.,  on  opening  the  sac  in 
operations  for  hernia,  473 

Health,  influence  of,  on  operations,  1 ; 
best  standard  of,  for  operations,  2; 
resorts  in  syphilis  with  gout,  362 

Heart  disease,  operations  in,  31 ; 
chloroform  in,  31 

Heat,  of  a  joint,  indications  for  treat- 
ment, 97 ;  constant,  absent  in  nerve- 
mimicry,  220 

Heel,  j)ain  in,  important  sig^n  of  gout, 
or  of  lithic  acid  or  renal  calculus, 
365 ;  gouty  neuralgia  in,  383 

HiTnia,  strangulated,  104  ;  signs  jus- 
tifying operation,  105;  doubtful 
cases,  106 ;  necessity  for  careful 
discrimination,  107;  local  signs, 
107 ;  irreducibility,  unusual  size, 
tension  and  hardness,  107,  108 ; 
sloughing  of  inflamed  integuments 
over,  without  strangulation,  108 ; 
intlamed  hernia,  simulating  stran- 
gulation. 109;  operate  in  cases  of 
doubt,  109;  importance  of  remote 
signs,  110,  112;  local  signs  often 
gliglitly  marked,  110;  importance 
of  sudden  increase  in  size,  110; 
circumstances  attending  descent, 
111;  tension,  an  important  symp- 
tom, 111 ;  hardness, and  tenderness, 
112  ;  tumour,  though  strangulated, 
sometimes  flaccid.  111;  explore 
doubtful  swellings,  112  ;  danger  of 
overlooking  hernia,  113  ;  operations 
without  local  signs  of  strangulation, 


118;  sometimes  useless,  113;  ex- 
ploratory operation,  1 14  ;  Mr. 
Stanley's  case,  114  ;  local  signs  less 
in  the  old  than  the  young,  114; 
remote  signs,  inaction  of  bowels, 
114;  misleading  case,  115;  state 
of  abdomen,  whether  tender,  dis- 
tended, &c.,  115;  vomiting  a  very 
important  sign,  116;  characters  of, 
and  circumstances  attending,  117, 
118;  pulse,  respiration,  119;  pa- 
tient's aspect,  119 ;  often  deceptlTe, 
120 ;  trials  at  reduction,  121 ; 
sometimes  improper,  121 ;  signs 
precluding  attempts  at  reduction, 
122 ;  rules,  122,  123 ;  hot  bath,  hot 
fomentations,  rest,  &c.,  123 ; 
opium,  enemata,  124 ;  purgatives 
out  of  the  question,  125 ;  anassthe- 
tics,  125 ;  taxis,  its  method,  125 ; 
operate  at  once  if  taxis  fail,  127 ; 
ice,  &c.,  128;  partial  reduction, 
128 ;  reduction  en  matte,  129 ; 
states  of  general  health,  old  age, 
&c.,  affecting  operations,  130 ;  ope- 
ration, 132 ;  opening  the  sac,  132, 
472 ;  pros  and  cons,  133  ;  rules  for, 
134  ;  seats  of  stricture,  in  femoral, 
134 ;  in  inguinal,  135  ;  in  congeni- 
tal, 135;  place  of  incision,  135, 186  ; 
method  of  operating,  136;  Hey's, 
and  Gimbernat's  ligaments,  and 
the  deep  crural  arch,  mouth  of  sac, 
137;  stricture,  in  umbilical  hernia, 
138;  in  inguinal  hernia,  139; 
cautions,  as  to  opening  the  sac,  or 
not,  140 ;  contents  of  sac :  fluid  in, 
kind  of,  141 ;  fluid  from  peritoneal 
cavity,  142 ;  omentum,  treatment 
of,  142;  when  adherent,  when 
sloughing,  143 ;  state  of  intestine 
colour,  texture,  &c.,  143-145  ;  lace- 
ration of,  treatment  for,  146;  com- 
plications, hydrocele,  &c.,  146; 
after  treatment,  do  *  nothing,'  147, 
149;  old  methods,  148 ;  favourable 
progress,  1 50  ;  action  of  the  bowels, 
150;  ill-doing,  151  ;  vomiting,  162  ; 
abdominal  distress,  152  ;  its  treat- 
ment, caution  in,  153;  operations 
giving  no  relief,  153,  154;  power- 
less intestine,  with  peritonitis,  154  ; 
use  of  opium,  wine,  &a,  155 ;  four 
classes  in  which  o{)eration  fails, 
156 ;  bad  cases  grouped,  156 ;  perito- 
nitis, origin  and  present  treatment 
of,  157,  158;  local  troubles:  in- 
flammation   of    sac ;    of    ecllular 
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tiflsoe,  outside  no,  158;  other 
oomplicfttioos,  159;  strangulated, 
in  children,  action  of  howels  after, 
463 ;  peritonitis  in,  471 ;  strangu- 
lated, in  infants,  reduced  hj  pos- 
ture, 472;  opening  sac  during 
operation,  discossed,  473;  aspira- 
tion of  strangulated,  474;  yaso- 
motor  injury  of  gat  in,  475 

Hewett,  Mr.  P.,  on  pyemia  176;  on 
goaty  phlebitis,  3(H 

Hey,  Mr.,  on  internal  derangement  of 
knee-joint,  470 

Hiccough,  in  strangulated  hernia, 
106 

Higher  classes,  mimicry  of  disease 
in,  204 

Hilton,  Mr^  his  plan  of  opening 
abscesses,  332 

Hip,  disease,  mimicry  of,  201 

Hip-joint,  internal  derangement  of, 
90;  rheumatic  arthritis  of,  after 
injury,  356  ;  residual  abscess  near, 
314 

Holmes,  Mr.,  on  opening  the  sac  in 
operations  for  hernia,  473 

Hood,  Dr.,  on  bone-setting,  100 ; 

Hotels,  water-closets  in  rooms  of,  70 

House,  sanitary  condition  of,  for 
operations,  69 

Humerus,  death  after  removing  head 
of,  55 

Humphry,  Professor,  on  the  sexual 
functions,  294  (note) 

Hutchinson,  Mr.,  on  the  influence  of 
health  in  the  healing  of  wounds, 
460 ;  on  peritonitis  in  cases  of 
hernia,  471 

Hybridlty  in  diseases,  445 

Hypertrophy,  of  limbs,  after  phle- 
bitis, 306 

Hypochondriasis,  sexual,  characters 
of,  275 ;  origin  of,  275-277 ;  ignor- 
ance of  saxual  mat  teni,  276;  sexual 
instinct  in  animals,  276;  instinct 
superseded  by  education,  276; 
semen  in  urine,  erroneous  belief 
as  to,  277 ;  when  present,  278 ; 
spermatorrhoea,  279,  284  ;  flakes  of 
mucus  in  urine,  279 ;  semen  passed 
in  defecation,  280;  Cowper's 
glands,  fluid  from,  280 ;  dear  fluid 
from  urethra,  280;  prostatorrhcea, 
prostatic  gleet,  28b  (note) ;  vari- 
cocele, fears  respecting,  281 ;  does 
not  waste  testes,  281 ;  pendulous 
scrotum,  &c.,  282 ;  emissions,  282  ; 
often  only  natural,  282  ;  their  fre- 


quoicy,  within  limits  of  health, 
283;  too  frequent,  and  too  easily 
produced,  283  ;  dependant  on  spinal 
marrow,  284;  nerrous  signs  attend- 
ing,  284  ;  showing  spinal  irritation, 
284, 296 ;  sense  of  extreme  fatigue, 
285 ;  back-ache  (cases),  285,  286 ; 
hypochondriasis  seen  more  in  male 
sex  (note),  285 ;  with  frequent  emis- 
sions, 286 ;  difficult  to  cure,  286 ; 
treatment  local,  and  general,  287  ; 
often  incurable,  or  £ift  into  in- 
sanity, 287 ;  false  idea  as  to  mastur- 
bation, 288;  impotence,  extent, 
nature,  causes  of,  288;  early  oc- 
currence of,  289;  often  due  to 
nervous  disorder  or  mental  defect, 
289 ;  treatment  of,  289;  impo- 
tence, and  hypochondriasis,  289; 
fancies  about  impotence,  290; 
hypochondriacs,  classes  of  mental 
treatment,  291 ;  effects  of  mastur- 
bation, 291 ;  dreams,  with  emis- 
sions, 292 ;  wise  carelessness  re- 
specting, 293;  moral  views,  293; 
chastity,  never  harmful  to  mind  or 
body,  294 ;  Professor  Humphry*s 
view,  294  (note) ;  outcome  of 
hypochondriasis,  cure,  rarely  in- 
sanity, 294 ;  Lallemand's  exagge- 
rations, 295 ;  emissions  due  to 
nerve-disorder,  296 ;  insanity,  epi- 
lepsy, relation  to  spermatorrhcea, 
&c,  296-298;  aggravating  gout, 
385 

Hysteria,  a  term  to  be  avoided,  178 ; 
its  limited  use  if  retained,  179 ; 
imitations  of  organic  disease,  180; 
outlived,  433;  caution  as  to,  433 

Hysterical  joint,  cured  by  bone- 
setters,  mesmerism,  &c.,  98;  rule 
for  treatment,  102 


ILIAC  artery,  tied  after  long  course 
of  iodide  of  potash,  18 ;  external, 
death  after  tying,  60 

Illness,  serious,  after  minor  opera- 
tions, 57 

Imitation  in  nerve-mimicry,  179, 180, 
201 ;  of  disease,  rare  after  fifty, 
433 

Impotence  not  produced  by  varico- 
cele, 71 ;  definition  of,  288 ;  fancies 
about,  289,  290 

Incision  of  carbuncles,  260  ;  fails  to 
stop  spreading,  or  pain,  261 ;  slow 
healing  after,  263-265 
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India,  natives  of,  their  tolerance  of 
injuries,  18 ;  operations  on,  461 

Infantile  paralysis  beginning  with 
severe  pain,  93  (note) 

Inflamed  parts,  operations  on,  68 

Influence  of  health  on  operations,  1 

Inguinal  glands,  inflamed,  chronic 
pyaemia  after,  174 

Inheritance,  in  nervous  mimicry, 
192;  difliculty  of  studying,  416; 
of  defects  in  various  organs,  416 ; 
accounting  for  rare  diseases,  450 

Injury,  mimicry  of  disease  after,  201 ; 
gout  after,  354,  355;  rheumatic 
arthritis  after,  356;  discovering 
constitutional  disease,  423 

Insane,  operations  on  the,  47,  463 

Insanity  following  operations,  48  ; 
bearing  of,  on  nerve-mimicry,  193 ; 
from  sexual  hypochondriasis, 
287,  296 ;  views  as  to  cause  of, 
297 ;  insanity  the  cause,  not  the 
result  of  masturbation,  297 ;  sen- 
sualists compared  with  drunkards, 
298 ;  diseases  excited  by  sexual 
disorders,  298 

Instruments,  careful  choice  of,  for 
operations,  76 

Inte<(uments  of  hernia,  sloughing  of, 
109 

Intemperate,  dangers  of  operations 
in  the,  15 

Intensity,  climax  of,  in  difl^erent 
diseases,  432 

Intermittent,  haemorrhage  from 
malarial  influence,  462 

Internal  derangements  of  joints, 
knee,  jaw,  elbow,  hip ;  symptoms 
of,  case  of,  90 ;  treatment,  91 

Intestine,  diseases  of,  affecting 
operations,  26 ;  wounded,  in  opera- 
tions for  hernia,  61 ;  in  strangu- 
lated hernia;  its  colour,  texture, 
&c.,  143;  treatment^  144,  146; 
gangrene  of,  145 ;  laceration  of, 
145 ;  powerless  or  ruptured  after 
operation,  156,  475 

Intestinal  distension  in  nerve-mimi- 
cry 

Invalids,  operations  on,  5 

Iodide  of  potash,  ligature  of  iliac 
artery  after  long  course  of,  18 


J  AW- JOINT,  internal  derangements 
of,  90 
Jenner,  Sir  William,  on  family  pro- 


clivities to  diphtheria  and  typhoid, 
448 
Joints,  diseases  of,  amyloid  liver 
following,  31, 457 ;  injured,  treated 
by  bone-setters,  87 ;  internal  de- 
rangements of,  cured  by  bone- 
setters,  89 ;  loose  cartilages  in,  90 ; 
stiff  after  injury,  92 ;  rigid  after 
hurts,  in  children,  93;  shamming 
of  disease,  94 ;  recent  sprains  of, 
treatment  by  movement,  95 ;  old 
sprains,  treatment  of,  96 ;  injured 
by  too  long  rest  and  banda^ng, 
97 ;  injured,  treatment  of,  98  ;  non- 
recovery  often  due  to  gout,  struma, 
&c.,  98 ;  hysterical,  98 ;  hysterical 
cured  by  mesmerism,  98 ;  anky- 
losed  after  too  long  rest,  100,  101 ; 
gouty,  strumous,  &c,  their  move- 
ment after  injury,  102;  method 
of  moving,  102 ;  mimicry  of  disease 
in,  after  injury,  201 ;  real  disease 
mistaken  for  mimicry,  203;  fre- 
quency of  hysteria  in,  204 ;  pain 
as  a  symptom  of  joint -disease,  206 ; 
stiffness,  209 ;  mimic  disease  of,  in 
children,  21 1 ;  deformity  and  dis- 
tortion, 211 ;  not  deformed  by 
simple  posture,  213 ;  wasting  of 
limbs,  215-217;  laxity  of,  219; 
choreal  movements  of,  219;  re- 
sidual abscess  in,  220,  313 ;  heat 
as  a  symptom  of  disease,  221 ; 
relapsing  inflammation  of,  309 ; 
loose  bodies  in  produced  by  quiet 
necrosis,  343 


KELOID,  its  relation  to  leprosy, 
410  (note) 
Kidney-disease,  risk  of  operations  in, 

41 ;  in  lithotrity,  in  lithotomy,  43 ; 

in  cases  of  stricture,  44 
Kidneys,  defective  power  of,  in  gout, 

377 
Knee-caps,  elastic,  often  do  harm,  217 
Knee-joint  ankylosed  after  long  rest, 

100;  mimic  disease  of,  204,  206; 

internal  derangement  of,  89,  470 ; 

cast  of,  471 
Knuckles,  gouty  affections  of,  darting 

pains,  swellings,  distortions,  365- 

368 


LACTATION,  operations  during,  51 
I^allemand,    exaggerations     re- 
specting spcrmatorrbica,  295 
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Lanmx,  necrosis  of  cartilages  of, 
after  tjphoid,  398  (note) 

Laurie,  Professor,  on  phlebitis,  306 

Leprosj,  its  connection  with  keloid, 
&c,  410  (note);  distant  inherit- 
ance of,  415 

Lesser  signs  of  constitutional  diseases, 
418 

Life,  unpunctoality  in  the  processes 
of,  450;  diiferences  in  the  speed 
of,  450 

Life-insurance,  examination  for,  64 

Limbs,  posture  and  rigidity  of,  in 
nerve-mimicrj,  Jf09  et  $eq. ;  wast- 
ting  of,  in  joint  disease,  215 

Limping,  in  neuromimesis,  218 

Lip,  carbuDcular  inflammation  of, 
pyaemia  following,  273,  274 

Liquor  potasse,  internally  for  tu- 
mours, 177;  action  of  in  cancer, 
440 

Lithic  acid,  diathesis  and  neujo- 
mimesis,  255;  excess  of,  in  gout, 
376  ;  and  in  children,  377 

Lithotomy,  in  pyelitis,  danger  of,  43 ; 
choice  of  operation,  44 ;  chronic 
pysemia  after,  164 ;  scarlet  fever 
after,  349 

Lithotrity,  in  pyelitis,  danger  of,  43 ; 
chronic  pyaemia  after,  173 

Li?er,  operations  dangerous  in  affec- 
tions of,  fatty,  amyloid  *  inactive,* 
30 ;  to  be  examined  before  opera- 
tions, 31 ;  disease  of,  affecting 
operations  in  childhood,  457 

Local  diseases,  effects  of,  on  opera- 
tions, 25 

Local  signs,  masked,  in  strangulated 
hernia,  112 

Locality  in  ner\'ous  mimicry,  202 

Long  bones,  residual  abscess  in,  316 

Loose  cartilages  in  joints,  90 

Ix)wer  limbs,  dangers  of  operation 
on,  in  the  old,  8 

Ludlow,  Mr.  Harvey,  on  carbuncular 
inflammation  of  the  lip,  273 

Luke,  Mr.,  on  tlie  seat  of  stricture  in 
hernia,  135 

Lymphatics  in  relation  to  gout,  376 


MALARIAL  influence,  and  inter- 
mittent haemorrhage,  462 
Mammary  gland,  operations  on,  in- 
ducing premature  menstruation, 
danger  of  operations  on  during 
lactation,  51 ;  method  of  examin- 
ing, 251 


Mania,  various  forms  of,  following 
operations,  48 

Marburg,  skeleton  at,  213 

Masturbation,  288,  291  ^  teq. 

Maturit}',  delayed,  450 

Meat,  operations  on  large  eaters  of, 
17 

Melancholia  following  operations,  49 

Men,  nerve-mimicry  in,  194 ;  nervous 
spines  in,  230 

Menstruation,  danger  of  operations 
during,  50 ;  causing  anomalous 
symptoms  after  operations,  50 

Mental  distress,  a  cause  of  nerve- 
mimicry,  201 ;  bringing  out  consti- 
tutional defects,  428 

Mental  treatment  of  nerve-mimicryy 
257 

Mercury,  operations  after  courses  of, 
18;  in  mingled  gout  and  syphilis, 
362 

Mesmerism  in  hysterical  joints,  98 

Metastasis  of  gouty  phlebitis,  301 

Metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe,  signs 
of  gout  in,  368 

Mimicry.    See  Nervous  mimicry. 

Mimosa  (note)  179 

Minor  operations,  sometimes  fatal, 
57 ;  serious  illness  after,  57 ;  teta- 
nus after,  58 

Missisquoi  water  in  cancer,  440 

Monstrosities  in  form,  composition, 
and  structure,  450 

Mortality  after  operations,  lowest, 
4  ;  after  operations  in  large  towns 
and  in  the  country,  17;  diminished, 
79,  464 

Mouth,  signs  of  gout  in,  372-375 

Movement  of  joints,  method  of,  102 ; 
forcible  in  nerve-mimicry,  254 

Mucus,  vesical,  mistaken  for  sperma- 
torrhoea, 279" 

Muscles,  gouty  affections  of,  386; 
wasting  of  in  joint  disease,  215; 
enlarged  after  phlebitis,  306 

Muscular  rigidity  of  joints,  after  in- 
jury, 92 

Mutation  of  diseases,  416 


^T  APOLEON  m.,  his  case  referred 
I     to,  201 
Narcotics,  harmful  in  nerve-mimicry, 

253  ;  their  use  in  children,  454 
Nares,  plugging,  death  after,  75 
Navel,  sense  of  tension  at,  in  strang- 
ulated hernia,  105 
Neapolitan  fever,  sequels  of,  396 
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Necrosis,  acate,  with   chronic  pyaa- 
mia,  167-170;  qniet,  without  in- 
flammation,   or    fever,    339;    of 
femur,   339;  of  humerus,  simula- 
ting cancer,  342 ;  museum  speci- 
mens, 342  ;  Mr.  Baker's  case,  342  ; 
of  cartilage,  343;    Mr.   Teale  on, 
343 ;  probable  explanation  of  the 
occurrence  of,  343 
Necrosis  following  typhoid,  398 
Nerve-disturbance,  central,  producing 
local    disease,   429 ;    symmetrical, 
431 
Nervous,  the,  operations  on,  20 
Nervous  mimicry,  178  ;  cases  usually 
termed  hysteria ;  this  an  ill-chosen 
name,    178 ;    neuromimesis,    179 ; 
mimicry  of  organic  diseases,  180 ; 
means  of  diagnosis,  180  ;  general 
state  of  nervous  system,  180;  the 
nervous    constitution,     181  ;    too 
keen     sensibility,     182;      mutual 
influence  of  mind  and  body,  182 ; 
painful  fatigue  a  marked  feature, 
183  ;  real  disease  not  produced  by 
the  mimicry,  183;   except,  doubt- 
fully   in  spine,   184 ;    vaso-motor 
disfhrbances    in,     184 ;    pigment- 
marks,  184;  grounds  for  diagnosis, 
185 ;  type  of  mind  not  ordinary, 
186 ;   egotism,  186  ;    influence   of 
mind  on  pain,  186 ;  want  of  will, 
187  ;  sometimes  real  fraud  in,  189; 
not  purely  a  mental  state,   190 ; 
influence  of  mind  on  body,  190 ; 
inheritance,  strong    influence    of, 
192  ;  importance  of  family  history, 
;    connection    with,  insanity, 
;  nervous  centres  going  mad, 
;  groups  in  which  nerve-mimi- 
is  most  common,  194 ;  found 
m  men   and    children,    194 ;    Mr. 
Smith's   case   in  an  infant,   194 ; 
general    health,    196 ;     combined 
with  the  gouty,  nervous  constitu- 
tion,  196  ;  with   the  tuberculous, 
196 ;   nervous  patients  not  short- 
lived, 196  ;  feeble  circulation  in  the 
nervous,    196;    cold    feet,  purple 
toes,  &c.,  196  ;  flushing  of  the  feet, 
196;  vaso-motor  disturbance,  197; 
temperature,  importance  of,   197 ; 
may  be  raised  by  excitement,  197  ; 
or  by  slight  causes,    198;    torpid 
internal  organs,  198 ;  ovarian  and 
uterine  functions,  199  ;  the  sexual 
organs    commonly    healthy,    199; 
exciting  causes  of  mimicr}',  199 ; 


192 
193 
193 
cry 


mental  emotion,  &c.,  200 ;  mimicry 
of  paraplegia,  of  tetanus  (cases  of), 
200 ;  of  hip  disease,  201 ;  of  stone, 
after     Napoleon's     death,      201 ; 
following  injury,   201 ;    origin  of 
mimicry  often   obscure,   202 ;  de- 
pends on  constitution,  202;  mimi- 
cry   in    joints,  203 ;    study   local 
before    general     symptoms,    203 ; 
mimic    inflammations,   203;    Bro- 
die's  estimate  of  hysteria  in  joints, 
204 ;  in  the  higher    classes,  204 ; 
most  common  seats  of,  204 ;  excited 
by  over-fatigue,   206;    pain  as  a 
symptom,  206-207  ;  need,  for  care- 
ful   estimate  of    each  case,  206; 
case  of  mimicry  of  knee  disease  in 
a  lad  with  tuberculosis,  206  ;  pain 
on    movement,    208;    anaesthetics 
help    diagnosis,    208,    212;    fixed 
posture    as    a    symptom  of    joint 
disease,  209 ;  posture  in  mimicry, 
209 ;  pain  and  stiffness  combined, 
209 ;    inconsistency  of    symptoms 
shows  mimicry,  210,  211 ;  pain  and 
stiffness     without    disease,     210 ; 
mimicry  in  children,  through  fear, 
211 ;      muscular      rigidity      after 
injury,   211 ;    joints  in   hysterical 
girls,    212 ;    grounds    of    diagno- 
sis   in    the    above    groups,    212; 
true     displacement)    as    of    tibia 
at  knee,  shows  real  disease,  212, 
213  ;  mere  posture  does  not  cause 
deformity ;   skeleton  at   Marburg, 
213 ;    rapid  distortion  in  acutely 
inflamed  joints,  214 ;  mimicry  in 
joints,  very  common,  216  ;  diagno- 
sis between  mimic  and  real  disease, 
216 ;  wasting  of  limbs,  its  signifi- 
cance,   216-217;    of    deltoi^    of 
thigh,  pathology  of,  216  ;  not  cer- 
tainly diagnostic,  found  in  some 
nervous   affections,  216;    wasting 
due  to  elastic  knee-caps  or  tight 
bandages,  217;    impaired  utility, 
limping,     &c.,     218 ;     sometimes 
choreal,  218  ;  diagnosis,  219  ;  swell- 
ing,   heat,    fever,    220;    in    real 
disease,    in    mimicry,     220,    221 ; 
sometimes  imaginary,   221 ;    tem- 
perature, its  great  importance,  222, 
223 ;  in  gouty  joints,   223 ;    tran- 
sient   heats    and  flushings,    224 ; 
purple  skin,  224  ;  fever,  226  ;  cau- 
tion respecting,  226 ;  mimic  disease 
of  spine,  227 ;  characters  of  nervous 
spine-ache,  228 ;  excessive  tender- 
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ness,  328  ;  pain  very  variable,  229 ; 
severe  after  fatigoe,  229 ;  pain 
without  other  symptoms,  229 ;  real 
disease  overlooked,  230 ;  rules  for 
caution,  230 ;  spine-disease  in  the 
old,  230,  231 ;  nervous  spines  in 
men,  230;  in  the  oultivated 
classes,  231 ;  fixed-spine  in  real 
diitease,  232-234;  long  pain  after 
injury,  232  ;  pain  round  abdomen, 
233 ;  limp  spine,  nervous,  234 ; 
sense  of  fatigue,  235 ;  shape  of 
spine,  235  ;  angular,  lateral,  236  ; 
rotation,  237;  irregular  scapulae, 
237 ;  puBlysis,  loss  of  sensation, 
238,  239 ;  mimicry  of  tumours, 
240;  phantom,  240;  cases  in 
calf,  at  knee,  over  parotid,  in  abdo- 
men, 241-244  ;  characters,  243  ; 
use  of  anaesthetics  in  diagnosis, 
244  ;  mimic  aneurism  of  aorta,  &c., 
245 ;  characters,  246,  247 ;  in  sub- 
clavian, 247  ;  pulsating  arteries  in 
anaemia,  248  ;  mimicry  of  cancer, 
in  breast,  248 ;  diagnosis  easy,  249 ; 
mental  treatment,  249 ;  neuralgia 
after  a  blow,  250 ;  doubtful  cases, 
260 ;  caution  in  examining  the 
breast>  251 ;  mimic  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  251 ;  treatment  of  mimicry, 
252  ;  of  local  symptoms,  of  consti- 
tution, of  mental  state,  253  ;  of 
pain,  253  ;  narcotics  harmful,  253  ; 
soothing  means,  fricions  with 
opium,  aconite,  belladonna,  hot 
spongings,  &c.,  do  good,  253  ;  cold 
harmful,  254  ;  ether  occasionally 
good,  254 ;  forcible  movements, 
254 ;  long  rest  after  movement, 
254;  local  bleeding,  counter-irrita- 
tions do  harm,  254 ;  galvanism  often 
useful,  254  ;  constitutional  means, 
against  scrofula,  gout,  &c.,  255 ; 
o&er  remedies,  zinc,  arsenic,  &c., 
255 ;  treatment  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, food,  rest,  warmth,  256,  257 ; 
stimulants,  strong  coffee,  &c.,  do 
harm,  256  ;  mental  treatment^  257, 
258 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  their 
effect  on  operations,  46 ;  state  of,  in 
gout,  382 ;  explaining  symmetry  of 
disease,  431 ;  irritation,  effects  of, 
illustration  of,  430  ;  urinary  organs, 
characters  of,  83,  84 

Neuralgia,  gouty,  in  the  heel,  ear, 
tongue,  palate,  fingers,  breast,  383 ; 
in  amputation-stumps,  434 


Neuralgiae,  various,  in  gout,  382,  383 
Neuralgic,  the,  operations  on,  49 
Neuromimesis.     See  Nervous  mimi- 
cry 
Nitric  acid,  for  haemorrhoids,  74 
Nitrogenous  diet^    effect  on   opera^ 

tions,  17 
Nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  anaesthetic^ 

55  * 

Nocturnal  emissions.    See  Emissions 
Nothnagel,  on  local  paralysis  after 

abdominal  typhus,  400 
Numbness,  a  sign  of  gout^  383,  384 
Nutrition,  unaffected  in  nerve-minu- 
cry,  197 


OESOPHAGUS,  stammering,  86 
Old,  operations  on  various 
dasses  of  the,  5-8;  danger  of 
secondary  haemorrhage  in,  after 
operations,  7 ;  danger  of  cold,  7  ? 
of  large  wounds,  7  ;  of  loss  of  food, 
7;  convalescence  delayed  in  the, 
8 ;  its  dangers,  8 ;  management  of, 
after  operations^  8^  dangers  of 
operations  on  the  lower  limbs,  or 
lower  part  of  trunk  of,  8 ;  diarrhoea 
complicating  operations  in,  28 ; 
dangers  of  catheterism  in,  45 

Old  age,  its  grave  influence  on  opera- 
tions, 7 

Old,  the,  scrofula,  phthisis  in,  344  ; 
disease  of  the  spine,  344,  477 ; 
scrofula  with  gout  in,  358 

Omentum,  treatment  of  in  hernia, 
142 

Operation,  rulea  for,  in  strangulated 
hernia,  lOQ  et  eeq. ;  doubtful  cases, 
107  ;  danger  of  delay,  117 ;  method 
of,  132  etteq. 

Operations,  various  risks  of,  1  et  $eq. ; 
grounds  for  performing,  2  ;  risks 
of,  in  the  strong  and  the  feeble,  3 : 
patients  who  bear  them  best,  4,  5  ; 
in  invalids^  5 ;  influence  of  age  on, 
5 ;  in  the  old,  5-9 ;  in  young 
children,  5;  in  the  prematurely 
old,  6 ;  various  classes  of  old  per- 
sons, operations  in,  7;  operations 
in  the  scrofulous,  9 ;  dangers  of, 
10;  in  the  syphilitic,  11,  12;  in 
the  rheumatic,  12 ;  the  gouty,  12 ; 
in  the  cancerous,  13 ;  in  the  ple- 
thoric, 14 ;  the  over-fat,  14 ;  the 
intemperate,  15;  teetotalers,  16; 
large  eaters,  17 ;  in  coimtry  hospi- 
tals compared  with   London,   17 ; 
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effects  of  fnll  nitrogenous  diet, 
17  ;  on  Londoners,  18 ;  on  different 
races,  18;  natives  of  India,  18; 
after  mercury,  iodide  of  potash, 
arsenic,  alkalies,  18;  in  the  cold- 
blooded, 19 ;  the  feeble,  19 ;  in 
the  nervons,  20;  the  emotional, 
20 ;  the  excitable,  20 ;  daring 
acute  disease,  21  ;  in  ague,  21 ; 
during  erysipelas,  22  ;  during 
cellulitis,  22 ;  in  acute  pysemia, 
23;  in  chronic,  24;  during  diph- 
theria, 24 ;  during  croup,  24 ;  in 
local  diseases,  25 ;  in  diseases  of 
stomach  or  intestines,  26;  in 
dyspeptics,  26 ;  in  dysentery,  27 ; 
in  diarrhoea,  27  ;  constipation 
often  harmless,  28 ;  copious  action 
of  bowels,  often  exhausting,  29; 
in  liver-affections  :  in  jaundice, 
sallow  complexions,  inactive  liver, 
30 ;  in  the  sedentary,  the  indolent, 
or  those  with  haemorrhoids,  30; 
amyloid  or  fatty  liver,  30;  in 
heart  disease,  31  ;  in  rapid  pulse, 
32 ;  in  irregular  pulse,  33  ;  degene- 
rate arteries,  importance  of,  33; 
danger  of  amputating  through 
varicose  veins,  35;  in  diseases  of 
respiratory  organs,  35  ;  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  35 ;  in  lung-emphy- 
sema, 35;  in  phthisiB,  36;  acute 
and  chronic,  36-39;  authorities 
quoted,  40 ;  in  kidney  disease,  41 ; 
careful  examinations  of  urine 
before  operation,  41 ;  in  granular 
kidneys,  42 ;  in  pyelitis,  42 ;  litho- 
trity  and  lithotomy  in  pyelitis,  43  ; 
choice  of  in,  44 ;  stricture,  com- 
plicated with  kidney  disease,  44; 
catheterism,  risks  attending,  44, 
45 ;  in  the  old,  whose  urine  has 
low  specific  gravity,  46 ;  in  diseases 
of  nervous  system,  46 ;  of  the 
brain,  of  the  cord,  46;  in  mad 
people,  in  the  paralytic,  46 ;  influ- 
ence of  fear  of  death,  46 ;  capacity 
for  sleep  after,  46 ;  in  the  insane, 
47;  in  delirium  tremens,  47; 
delirium,  insanity,  religious  mania, 
melancholia,  following  operations, 
48-49;  in  the  highly  neuralgic 
and  over-sensitive,  49 ;  various 
conditions  of  the  blood  in,  49; 
anaemia,  49;  convulsions  (in 
children)  and  epilepsy  'brought 
out '  by  operations,  49 ;  during 
menstruation,  50;  operations  best 


done  juat  after,  50;  anomalooa 
symptoms  due  to  menstruation, 
50;  effect, of  operations  on  men- 
struation, 50 ;  pregnancy,  opera- 
tions during,  50-51 ;  during  suck- 
ling, 51  ;  general  capacity  for 
bearing,  52 ;  excretory  organs, 
their  importance  after,  52 ; 
•  calamities  after,  54  et  seq. ;  minor, 
sometimes  fatal,  57;  grounds  for 
performing,  64 ;  minute  examina- 
tion of  patients  before,  64,  65 ; 
never  to  be  called  trivial,  or  made 
light  of,  66 ;  estimate  of  various, 
66;  fatal  operation  on  a  cyst>  by 
Mr.  T.  Blizard,  67 ;  rules  for  per- 
forming operations,  67 ;  not  safe 
in  consulting  rooms,  67 ;  on  in- 
flamed parts,  sometimes  fatal,  68 ; 
condition  of  room  or  house,  im- 
portance of,  69;  to  be  avoided 
if  possible,  71  ;  for  varicocele, 
generally  unnecessary,  71  ;  not 
free  from  risk,  71;  pyaemia  after, 
72 ;  for  urethral  stricture,  72  ; 
catheterism,  cautions,  72  ;  bloodless 
operations  to  be  preferred,  72 ;  re- 
moval of  sebaceous  cysts,  72 ; 
haemorrhoids,  pyaemia  after  liga- 
ture, 73  ;  cancerous  warts,  their 
removal,  74 ;  last  stipes  of  opera- 
tions, importance  of,  74 ;  plugging 
nares,  death  after,  75;  careful  pre- 
paration of  apparatus,  76 ;  dangers 
of  operations  to  be  fully  considered, 
78 ;  improved  results  of,  79,  464  ; 
scarlet  fever  after,  349-477 ;  gout 
after,  355,  356 ;  preparation  of 
patients  for  (Mr.  Savory),  459; 
results  o^  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  464  et  teq. 

Operation-wounds,  plastic,  attacked 
with  syphilis,  459 

Opium,  in  children,  454;  value  of, 
in  delirium,  after  operations,  48 

Orchitis,  acute,  gouty  (case),  364 

Organic  disease,  mimicry  of,  180 

Outliving  of  various  constitutions, 
433 

Ovarian  cyst,  tapping,  occasionally 
fatal,  57 

Ovarian  functions,  in  nerve-mimicry, 
199 

Over-eating,  effects  on  operations,  17 

Over-fatigue,  aggravating  mimicry  of 
.  disease,  205 

Over-sensitive,  the,  operations  on, 
49 
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Owen,  Mr.    Edmund,    on  disfdaoed 

tendon  of  the  bioeps,  469 
OnUic  dii^esU  in  nerYou  mimicrj, 

865 


FIN,  danger  of,  in  children,  after 
operations,  6,  464 ;  in  nerve 
mimicry,  206;  paroxysmal,  often 
gooty,  442 

FiUate,  goaty  pains  in,  383 

Falmar  fasda,  contraction  of,  in  gont, 
369 

Falms,  homing,  in  goat,  366, 383 

Faralysia,  in  nerve-mimicry,  238 ; 
fears  of,  by  the  gouty,  384  ;  local, 
after  typhoid,  400 

Plualytic,  operations  on  the,  46 

Paraplegia,  mimicry  of,  200 

Parts,  inflamed,  operations  on,  some- 
times fatal,  69 

Parturition,  chronic  pyemia  after, 
171 

Batches  of  skin,  burning,  and  scald- 
ing, in  gout,  383 

Patients,  erroneous  judgments  of, 
62 

Pelvis,  mimic  disease  of,  194 

Penis,  gouty  affections  of,  380 

Perineum,  repair  of  recent  rupture  of, 
61 

Periostitis,  after  typhoid,  397 :  bones 
affected  by  it,  397 

Peritonitis,  in  strangulated  hernia, 
166 ;  Mr.  Hutchinson  on,  471 ; 
surgical  treatment  of,  476 

Peroneal,  tendon,  slipped,  89,  468, 
469 

Petit,  M.  Henri,  on  diatheses  and 
operations,  453  ;  on  syphilis  affect- 
ing wounds,  459 

Phaiynz,  signs  of  gout  in,  374  ;  granu- 
lar, in  tuberculosis,  421 

Phimosis,  operation  for  sloughing 
after,  70 

Phlebitis,  after  amputations  through 
varicose  veins,  36;  forms  of,  299, 
800;  gouty,  300;  its  symmetry, 
metastases,  recurrencies,  301 ;  most 
seen  in  lower  limbs,  and  in  super- 
ficial veins,  301;  shifts  its  place, 
301 ;  features  of,  301 ;  sudden  on- 
set, state  of  skin  over,  and  of  limb, 
301-303 ;  constitutional  state,  302 ; 
recovery,  though  relapses  common, 
302 ;  embolism  may  ensue,  303 ; 
fatal  case,  304 ;  often  hereditary, 
304  ;  treatment,   306  ;  question  of 


rest,  306 ;  hypertrophy  after  (case), 
306 ;  in  children,  307 ;  after  ty- 
phoid, 395,  397;  most  often  in 
femoral  vein,  characters  of,  397 ; 
common  in  gout,  428 

Phthisis,  hurried  by  feverish  attacks, 
36 ;  operations  during,  various 
risks  of  in  acute,  and  chronic,  36- 
39;  suq)ended,  operations  during; 
38 ;  aggra\'ated  by  long  confine- 
ment after  operations,  39;  in  the 
old,  344 

Piles,  their  ligature,  occasionally 
fatal,  67 

'  Pins  and  needles,'  in  gout,  384 

Plantar  fascia,  contracted  in  gont, 
370 

Plaster,  mischi<^  from  wrong  use  of, 
63 ;  misplaced,  fatal  effect  of,  76 

Plethoric,  operations  on  the,  14 

Podagra,  365 

Poor,  their  diet,  in  respect  to  opera- 
tions, 17 

Popliteus,  slipped  tendon  of,  89 

Porter,  Surgeon- Major,  on  inter- 
mittent haemorrhage  from  malaria, 
462 

Posture,  of  limbs  in  nerve-mimicry, 
209;  long-maintained  without  de- 
formity, 213 

Potash,  iodide  of,  operations  after 
courses  of,  18 

Power,  Mr.,  case  of  disease  of  oeso- 
phagus, 86 

Pregnancy,  operations  during,  50,  51 

Preparation  for  operations,  62 

Prepuce,  copious  bleeding  after  divi- 
sion of,  61 

Pressure,  producing  muscular  atrophy, 
217 

Printers'-boys,  operations  on,  4 

Prostate,  gouty  inflammation  of, 
378 

Provincial  hospitals,  mortality  in 
compared  with  those  in  large  towns, 
17 

Psoas  muscles,  residual  abscesses  in, 
313 

Psoriasis,  gouty,  of  the  tongue,  374 

Puberty,  delayed,  460 

Public,  their  estimate  of  calamities, 
61 

Puerperal  fever,  its  relation  to 
pyaemia,  170 

Pulsation  of  arteries,  abnormal,  248 

Pulse  rapid,  not  usually  prejudicial 
in  operations,  32;  proportion  of, 
to  respiration,  importance  of,  32- 
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33 ;  quick  after  bleeding,  83 ;  irre- 
gular, 33 ;  in  strangulated  hernia, 
119 ;  in  nervous  mimicry,  196 

Purgatives,  their  relation  to  strangu- 
lated hernia,  148 

Pyaemia,  rare,  after  operations  in 
children,  6, 456 ;  simulated  by  ague, 
21 ;  operations  during  acute,  23 ; 
during  chronic,  24 ;  following  ex- 
haustion, after  purging,  29 ;  after 
operations  during  albuminuria,  41 ; 
after  excision  of  head  of  humerus, 
56 ;  after  operation  for  varicocele, 
72  ;  for  haemorrhoids,  73 ;  following 
carbuncle,  272  ;  after  scarlet  fever, 
following  operations,  352 ;  modi- 
fied by  gout,  358  ;  following  facial 
carbuncle,  273,  475;  chronic,  im 
Chronic  Pyaemia. 

Pyelitis,  dangerous,  in  operations,  42 ; 
lithotrity,  lithotomy  in,  43 

QUIET  necrosis.    See  Necrosis. 
Quinine,  its  value  in  rigors,  or 
for  preventing  them,  22 

'PADIUS,  fracture    of,  stiff   hand 

it    after,  101 

Kaimbert,  M.,  on  injections  of  car- 
buncle with  antiseptics,  476 

Rectum,  stammering  with,  86;  re- 
sidual abscess  near,  318 

Reduction  of  strangxtlated  hernia; 
rules  for  trials  at,  121  et  9eq^\ 
danger  of  delay,  127  ;  aids  to,  dis- 
cussed, 128;  deceptive  feeling  of, 
128  ;  en  nuuse,  129 

Religious  mania,  following  opera- 
tions, 48 

Renewal  of  constitutional  disease, 
434 

Residual  abscess.  See  Abscess 

Respiration,  and  pulse,  importance  of 
their  due  proportion,  32,  33;  in 
strangulate  hernia,  119 

Respiratory  organs,  diseases  of,  dan- 
gers of  operations  in,  35 

Rest,  mischief  of,  if  too  long  con- 
tinued, 97,  100,  101 ;  use  of,  in 
nerve-mimicry,  254 

Restraint,  to  be,  if  possible,  avoided 
in  delirium,  after  operations,  48 

Retention  of  urine,  from  stammering 
urinary  organs,  81 

Revival  of  disease,  431 

Rheumatic,  operations  on  the,  12 ; 
arthritis,  after  injuiy,  356 


Rheumatism,  operations  on  the  sub- 
jects of,  12 ;  urethral,  or  gonor- 
rh(Bal,  176 
Ribs  fixed  in  spine  disease,  233 
Rigidity,  muscular,  after  injury,  92  ; 
in  young  children,  93  ;  voluntary, 
94;    of    limbs  in  nerve-mimicry, 
209  et  seq. 
Rigors,  ague,  simulating  pyaemia,  21, 
22 ;  quinine  in,  22 ;  rare  in  children, 
their  place  taken  by  convulsions, 
467 
Risk,  average,   after  operations^  2 ; 

how  estimated,  2,  66 
Risks  of  operations.    See  Operations 
Roman  fever,  sequels  of,  396 
Room,    sanitary    condition    of,    for 

operations,  69 
Rules  for  performing  operations^  67 


S^ 


[AC,  hernial,  inflamed  integu- 
ments over,  106;  emphysema 
over,  106 ;  sloughing  over,  108 ; 
opening,  risks  of,  discussed,  132, 
134  ;  fluid  in,  140,  141 

Sanitaiy  arrangements  affecting 
operations,  69,  71 

Sarcoma,  diagnosis  between,  and 
senile  scrofula,  346 

Savory,  Mr.,  treatment  of  patients 
before  operations^  459 

Scalp-cyst,  erysipelas  after  removal 
of,  58  ;  death  after  removal  of,  69 

Scapulie,  irregular,  237 

Scarlet  fever,  after  operations,  349 ; 
after  lithotomy,  349 ;  oases  in  pri- 
vate practice,  350 ;  fever  modilied 
after  operations,  350;  early  rash, 
350,  477  ;  irregular  rash,  &c.,  351 ; 
probable  explanations,  351 ;  fatal 
case;  case  followed  by  pyasmia, 
852 

Sciatica,  gouty,  888 

Sderiasis,  its  relation  to  leprosy,  410 
Cnote) 

Scrofula,  contrasted  with  syphilis 
in  operations,  12;  mingled  with 
gout,  845,  858,  867,  437,  442; 
inheritance  of,  359 ;  senile,  evi- 
dences of  scrofula  in  the  old,  344 ; 
seats  of  election,  344 ;  characters 
of,  in  the  old,  345 ;  difficulty  of 
diagnosis,  345 ;  resembling  cancer 
or  sarcoma,  346 ;  rules  for  diag- 
nosis, 346;  inflammation,  tender- 
ness, heat,  spontaneous  pain,  346 ; 
redness,  hardness,  &c.,  347 ;  treat- 
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ment,  347  ;  its  relation  to  S3rphilis, 
414 ;  list  of  minor  signs  of,  421 ; 
after  slight  injuries,  424  ;  may  be 
outlived,  4B3  ;  in  patients  beyond 
eighty,  436  ;  cases  of,  476 

Scrofulous,  o|>erations  on  the,  9-11  ; 
healing  of  wounds  in,  9;  made 
worse  by  operations,  10 

Scrofulous  joints^  treatment  by  rest, 
102 

Sebaceous  cysts,  their  removal,  72, 
73  ;  use  of  caustics  for,  73  ;  to  be 
emptied,  73 

Secretions,  to  be  corrected  before 
operations,  28 

Semen,  rarely  found  in  urine,  278 ; 
passed  during  defascation,  280 

Senile  scrofula,    i^  Scrofula 

Senility,  premature,  effect  on  opera- 
tions, 6 

Sensation,  loss  of,  in  nerve-mimicry, 
288 ;  morbid,  in  gout,  383 

Sensitive,  over-,  the,  operations  on,  49 

Sexual  hypochondriasis.  See  Hypo- 
chondriasis 

Shampooing  of  injured  joints,  98 

Shiverings.  See  Kigors 

Shock,  danger  of  after  operations, 
in  children,  5 ;  in  the  old,  7 

Sickness,  chloroform,  troublesome  in 
(lyspcptics,  26 

Signs  of  strangulation  of  a  hernia, 
105 ;  remote,  of  strangulation, 
1 16  et  teq. 

Skeleton  at  Marburg,  213 

Skin,  irritable  in  gout,  367 ;  gouty 
affections  of,  386 ;  characters  of, 
387 

Sleep,  capacity  for,  its  value  after 
operations,  46 

Sloughing,  after  circumcision,  68 

Smith,  Mr.  Thomas,  mimicry  in  a 
child  (case),  194 ;  on  carbuncular 
inflammations  of  the  lip,  273 ;  on 
posture  for  reducing  hernia  in 
infants,  472;  surgical  treatment 
of  peritonitis,  476 ;  scarlet  fever 
after  operations,  478 

Sneezing,  painful  in  spinal  disease, 
233 

Soden,  Mr.,  case  of  slipped  biceps- 
tendon,  89 

Soles,  burning,  in  gout,  366,  383 

Sounding,  death  after,  60 
Spermatorrhoea,    279,    284;     Lalle- 

mand*s  exaggerations,  296 
Spinal  cord,  operations  in  diseases 
of,  46 ;  irritation,  284,  285 


Spine,  stiff  through  involuntary  m«9- 
lar  action,  92 ;  aching,  cracking, 
sometimes  cured  by  movement^  102; 
mimic  disease  of,  symptoms  of,  227 ; 
spine  aches,  227,  231 ;  pain  as  a 
symptom,  228,  230 ;  excessive  ten* 
demess,  228 ;  sense  of  fatigue  in, 
229  ;  curvature  of,  often  painless, 
230 ;  lateral  curvature  in  the  old, 
230 ;  angfular  curvature  in  the  old, 
231 ;  sprains  of,  232 ;  symptoms, 
diminished  movement  of  ribs, 
pain  on  coughing,  sneezing,  &c., 
232,  234  ;  weakness  of,  234  ;  shape 
of,  as  a  symptom,  236;  imitated 
by  nerve-mimicry,  236;  lateral 
curvature  imitated  by  disorderly 
muscular  action,  236;  oblique 
posture  without  curvature,  237 ; 
mimic  paraplegia,  238 ;  scrofulous 
disease  of,  in  the  old,  344 

Spongings,  hot,  useful  in  nerve- 
mimicry,  263 

Sprains,  recent,  treated  by  rubbing 
and  moving,  94,  95 ;  *  old  sprains,' 
varieties  of,  96 

Stammering  with  other  organs  than 
those  of  speech,  80 ;  origin  of,  80 ; 
with  the  urinary  organs,  81 ;  cases, 
81,  82  ;  urinary,  and  speech-organs 
contrasted,  83 ;  not  producing 
structural  diseases,  83;  though 
complicating  these,  83  ;  treatment 
of ;  self -education,  84 ;  use  of 
catheter,  &c.,  86 ;  with  organs  of 
deglutition,  86 ;  diagnosis  of,  from 
stricture,  &c.,  85,  86;  Dr.  Brin- 
ton*s,  Mr.  Power's  cases,  86;  in 
deficcation,  86 ;  case  of,  86 

Standards  of  health  for  operations,  2 

Stimulants,  harmful  in  nerve-mimi- 
cry, 256 

Stomach,  diseases  of,  affecting  opera- 
tions,  26 

Stone,  mimicry  of,  201 

Strangulation,  imitated  by  inflam- 
mation of  a  hernia,  109;  remote 
signs  of,  116  et  teq. 

Stricture,  treatment  of,  in  kidney 
disease,  44 ;  medical  treatment, 
44,  72;  operations  for,  72;  in 
strangulated  hernia,  137;  in  fe- 
moral; HeyV,  Gimbemat's  liga- 
ments, deep  crural  arch,  137;  in 
umbilical,  138 ;  in  inguinal,  139 ; 
chronic  pyaemia  after,  171 ;  con- 
nection of,  with  gout,  360, 379 

Strong,  the,  oj[>erations  on,  3 
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Subclavian,    chronic  pysamia   after 
ligature    of,    162;    mimiciy     of 
aneurism  of,  247 
Suckling,  operations  during,  61 
Surgery,  the  calamities  of,  54  et  seq, ; 

antiseptic,  79 
Surgery-cases,  69 
Surgical  relations  of  gout,  353 
Swallowing,  stammering  in,  86 
Swelling,  usually  absent  in  nerve* 

mimicry,  220 
Symmetry  of  disease, .  382,  430,  431 

(notii) 
Synovial  sheaths,  gout  in,  367 
Syphilis,  modified  by  gout,  360;  by 
other  constitutional  states,  tuber- 
culosis,   &a,    360;    important   to 
notice  this    for    treatment,  361, 
362  ;  evolution  of,  413  ;  connection 
of,  with  scrofula,  413;  appearing 
at  an  injured  part,  424  ;  brought 
out  by  fright,  428 ;  combined  with 
gout,  442-444 ;  modified  by  inherit- 
ance, 443 ;    with   scrofula,   treat- 
ment, 444  ;  affecting  wounds,  459 
Syphilitic,  operations  on  the,  11 


TABLES  of  risks  of  operations,  2 
Tapping,    ovarian,   occasionally 

fatal,  67 
Tarsus,  stiff,  from  posture  after  in- 
juries of  leg,  caution,   101;  gout 

and  scrofula  in,  437 
Tealc,  Mr.,  on  necrosis  of  cartilage, 

343 
Teeth,  tender  in  gout,  372 
Teetotalers,  operations  on,  16 ;  need 

for  caution,  16,  17 
Temperaments,  various,  their  effects 

on  operations,  19,  20 
Temperature  high,  after  operations, 

depending  on  ague,  22 ;  in  nerve- 
mimicry  and  in  real  disease,  222 ; 

affected   by   fatigue,  225;  during 

convalescence,  225 
Tendons  slipped,  89 ;  peroneal,  bicepe, 

popliteal,  extensor  of  finger,  89; 

displacement  of,  468,  470 
Testis,  not  wasted  by  varicocele,  71, 

281  ;  inflamed  in  gout,  378 
Tetanus  after  minor  operations,  68; 

mimicry  of,  200 
TJiompson,    Dr.     Symes,    dissection 

wound,  327 
Tibialis    posticus,  displacement    of, 
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Time  in  constitutional  disease,  431 

Tinglings,  a  sign  of  gout,  383 

Toes,  signs  of  gout  in,  368 

Tongue,  mimicry  of  cancer  in,  261 ; 
states  of  in  gout,  unusual  coating, 
psoriasis  of  &c.  373 ;  neuralgia 
Df,  373  ;  gouty  pains  in,  883 

Tracheotomy  in  diphtheria  and  croups 
24 

Trivial  cases,  calamities  in,  66. 

Tuberculosis,  progress  of,  checked  by 
cancer,  441 ;  becoming  acute  after 
operations  in  children,  458 

Tuberculous,  operations  on  the,  11, 
36,37 

Tuckweil,  Dr.,  on  phlebitis  (re- 
ference) 308 

Tuke,  Dr.,  his  work  referred  to, 
190 

Tumour,  of  face,  small,  death  after 
removal  of,  69 ;  death  after  removal, 
63 

Tumours,  mimic,  (phantom),  240 
et  teq. 

Typhoid  fever,  sequels  of,  phlebitis, 
periostitis,  necrosis,  \ocsl  para- 
lysis, 395;  these  rare  after  other 
fevers,  396;  Neapolitan,  Roman 
fevers,  396;  sequels  come  during 
convalescence,  396 ;  phlebitis,  com- 
mon in  femoral  vein,  features  of, 
397;  suppuration  and  embolism, 
rare,  397 ;  periostitis,  most  common 
on  tibiae,  but  found  on  other  bones, 
397 ;  with  necrosis,  398 ;  periostitis 
of  ribs,  398,  399,  necrosis  of  laryn- 
geal cartilages,  398  (note) ;  para- 
lyses, Dr.  Nothnagel  on,  400 ; 
fiunily  proclivities  for,  448 


UMBILICAL  hernia,  danger  of 
'  operations  for  in  the  over-fat, 
14 

Unpunctuality  in  life,  460 

Urethra,  inflamed,  death  after  cathe- 
terism  during,  60;  stammering, 
82  ;  gouty  affections  of,  379-380 

Urethral  stricture,  operations  for,  72  ; 
rheumatism,  176. 

Urinary,  fever,  after  catheterism  in 
the  old,  46 ;  organs,  stammering, 
81 ;  treatment  of,  84 ;  structural 
and  *  nervous  *  affections  of,  83 ;  in 
gout,  376;  calculi  in  children, 
commonly  lithic  acid,  377 

Urine,  close  examination  of,  before 
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opentioiuiy  41 ;  of  low  specific  grm- 
vity  in  the  (dd,  46. 
Uterine  fonctionB,  In  nerve-mimicrj, 
198 


VARIOOCBLK,not  generally  need- 
ing operations,  71 ;  its  effects 
greatly  exaggerated,  71 ;  pyBBmia, 
after  operation  for,  72 ;  fears  re- 
wptcXmgy  281 ;  does  not  waste  the 
testis,  281 ;  dislii^>earing  after  mar- 
riage, 282 

Varicose  veins,  dangers  of  ampnta- 
tions  through,  85;  with  ecsema, 
888 

Vegetable  diet,  effects  on  operations, 
18 

Venereal  disease,  modified  by  goat, 
860 

Vemenil,  Professor,  on  diatheses  and 
operations,  458,  459 

Vessels,  degenerate,  dangeia  of  in 
operations,  35 


2IN 


Vomiting,  after  chloroform,  trouble- 
some in  dyspeptics,  26 ;  in  hernia, 
105, 106, 117 ;  cessation  of,  caution, 
118;  after  operations  for  hernia, 
151 


WABTS,  cancerous,  on  Uie  face, 
risks  in  removing,  74 
Wasting  of  limbs  in  joint  disease,  214, 

216,  tftM^. 
Water-closets  in  bedrooms,  70 
Wounds,  their  healing  daring  an»- 

mia,  49 ;  skilful  dressing  of,  63 ; 

affected  with  syphilis,  459;  with 

diphtheria,  463  ;    dissection. — Sec 

Dissection-wounds. 
Wrenching— cases  this  may  cure,  89- 

93 


yiKC,  chloride  of,  for  wounds,  79 
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